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Ant. 1.—(Luvres de Alfred de Vigny. Bruxelles, 183%. -Con- 
sisting of—}. Sduvenirs de Servitude et de Grandeur Militaire. 
_ 2) Cing-Mars ; ou, Une Conjuration sous Louis X1II.— 
* 3. Stétfo : ou, les Consultations du Docteur Noir.—4. Poémes. 
' 125 Ee. More de Venise, tragédie traduite de Shakespeare en 
Vers Francais.—6. La Maréchale d’Ancre, drame.—7. Chat- 
* terton, drame. ° oy ; 
[* the French mind (the most active national mind in Europe 
at the present moment) one of the most: active and stirring 
elements, and among the. fullest of promise for the futurity of 
France and of the world, is:the Royalist, or Carlist, ingredient. 
Weiare not now alluding to the attempts.of M. de Genoude, and 
that. portion of the Carlist party of which the ‘ Gazette de 
France’ isthe organ, to effect an alliance between legitimaey 
and universal suffrage; nor to the eloquent anathemas hurled 
againstall the institutions of society taken together, by a man of a 
far superior order, the Abbé de la Mennais, whose original fervour 
of, Reman Catholiec.alisolutism has. given place to a no less: fer- 
vour of Roman Catholic ultra-Radicalism. These things too 
have their; importarice as.-syniptems, and .eyen intrinsically are 
not altogether without ‘their valué.:.Biit we would speak rather 
¥ -the Somewhat less obvious inward working, which (ever since: 
e Revolution of, 1830. annihilated ithe Carlist panty as a: power: 
in the state) has-been goiig.on it the minds of that accomplished: 
and even numeréns. portion: ofthe educated youth of France, 
whose family connexions' or; éarly, mental, impressions ranked 
them with the defeated party.; who had: been. brought up, as far 
as the age permitted, in the old ideas of monarchical and Catholie 
Trance ; were allied by their feelings or imaginations with what- 
ever of great and. heroic those old ideas had, produced in the 
past ;::had not been sullied .by, participation in the selfish strug-. 
spensbey ener favour. and power, of which the same ideas were, 
pretext in the Present-—and;to.whom the Three Days were» 
really the destruction; of semething which they had loved andy 
revered, if not-for its¢lf, at least forthe reminiscences associates 
Mt. ; : 3 wr 97 laa ve 
, reflexions present themselves naturally when: wey ate: 
x B 
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about to speak of the writings of Alfred de Vigny, one of the 
earliest in date, and one of the most. genuine, true-h 
and irreproachable in tendency and spirit, of the new school of 
French aa termed the romantic. It would, in fact, be 
impossible to understand M. de Vigny’s writings, a the 
later and better portion, or to enter sympathisingly into the 
eculiar feelings which pom them, without this clue. M. de 
igny is, in pr and art, as a greater man, M. de Tocque- 
ille, is in philosophy, a result of the influences of the age upon 
a mind and character trained up in opinions and feelings opposed 
to those of the age. Both these writers, educated in one set of 
views of life and society, found, when they attained manhood, 
another set predominant in the world they lived in, and, at 
length, after 1830, enthroned in its high places. ‘The contradic- 
tions they had thus to reconcile—the doubts, and perplexities, 
and misgivings which they had to find the means of overcoming 
before they could see clearly between these cross-lights—were 
to them that, for want of which so many otherwise well-educated 
and naturally-gifted persons grow up hopelessly commonplace. 
To go through life with a set of opinions ready made and provided 
for saving them the trouble of thought, was a destiny that could not 
be theirs. Unable to satisfy themselves with either of the con- 
flicting formulas which were given them for the interpretation of 
what lay in the world before them, they learnt to take formulas for 
what they were worth, and look into the world itself for the phi- 
losophy of it. They looked with both their eyes, and saw much 
there, which was neither in the creed they had been taught, nor 
in that which they found prevailing around them: much that 
the prejudices, either of Liberalism or of Royalism, amounted to 
a disqualification for the perception of, and which would have 
been hid from themselves if the atmosphere of either had sur- 
rounded them both in their youth and in their maturer years. 
That this conflict between a Royalist education, and the spirit 
of the modern world, triumphant in July 1830, must have gone 
for something in giving to the speculations of a philosopher like 
M. de Tocqueville the catholic spirit and comprehensive range 
which distinguish them, most people will readily admit.. But, 
that the same causes must have exerted an analogous in- 
fluence over a poet and artist, such as Alfred de Vigny is in his 
degree ; that a political revolution can have given to the genius 
of a poet what principally distinguishes it, may not appear so 
obvious—at least to those who, like most Englishmen, rarely 
enter into either politics or poetry with their whole soul. 
Worldly advancement, or religion, are an Englishman’s req) 
interests: for politics, except in connexion with one of those 
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two objects, and for Art, he keeps only bye-corners of his mind, 
which naturally are far apart from each! other: and it is but a 
minority among Englishmen who can comprehend, that there 
are nations among whom Politics, or the pursuit of social well- 
being, and Poetry, or the love of the Beautiful and of imagi- 
native emotion, are passions as intense, as absor»ing—influencing 
as much the whole tendencies of the character, and constituting 
as large a part of the objects in life of a considerable portion of 
the cultivated classes, as either the religious feelings, or those of 
worldly interest. Where both politics and poetry, instead of 
being either a trade or a pastime, are taken so completely au 
sérieux, each will be more or less coloured by the other; and 
that close relation between an author’s politics and his poetry, 
which with us is only seen, and that but faintly, in the great 
poetic figures of their age, in a Shelley, a Byron, or a Words- 
worth, is broadly conspicuous in France (for example), through 
the whole range of her literature. 

It may be worth while to employ a moment in considering 
what are the general features which, in an age of revolutions, 
may be expected to distinguish a Royalist or Conservative 
from a Liberal or Radical poet or imaginative writer. We are 
not speaking of political poetry, of ‘Tyrteus or Korner, of 
Corn-Law Meas or sonnets on the Vaudois or on 
Zaragoza; those are rather oratory than poetry. We have 
nothing to do with the Radical poet as the scourge of the oppres- 
sor, or with the Tory one as the inveigher against infidelity or 
jacobinism. They are not poets by virtue of what is negative 
or combative in their feelings, but by what is positive and sympa- 
thising ; it is in that aspect only that we would speak of them. 
The pervading spirit, then, of the one, will be iove of the Past; 
of the other, faith in the Future. ‘The partialities of the one 
will be towards things established, settled, regulated; of the 
other, towards human freewill, cramped and fettered in all direc- 
tions, both for good and ill, by those establishments and regu- 
lations. Both will have a heroic sympathy with heroism, for both 
are poets; but the one will respond most readily to the heroism 
of endurance and self-control, the other to that of strength and 
struggle. Of the virtues and beauties of our common humanity, 
the one will view with most affection those which have their 
natural growth under the shelter of fixed habits and firmly 
settled opinions: local and family attachments, tranquil tastes 
and pleasures, those gentle and placid feelings towards man and 
nature, ever most easy to those upon whom is not imposed 
the burthen of being their own protectors and their own guides. 
A greater spirit of reverence, deeper humility, the virtues of 
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abnegation and forbearance carried to a higher degree, will dis- 
tinguish his favorite personages: while, as subjection to a com- 
mon faith and law brings the most diverse characters to the same 
standard, and tends more or less to efface their differences, a 
certain monotony of goodness will be apparent, and a degree of 
distaste for prononcé characters, as being near allied to ill-regu- 
lated ones. ‘The sympathies of the Radical or Movement poet 
will take the opposite direction. Active qualities are what he will 
demand rather than passive; those which fit men for making 
changes in the circumstances which surround them, rather than 
for accommodating themselves to those circumstances. Sensible 
he must of course be of the necessity of restraints, but being dis- 
satisfied with those which exist, his dislike of established opinions 
and institutions turns naturally into sympathy with all things, not 
in themselves bad, which those opinions and institutions restrain, 
that is, for all natural human feelings. Free and vigorous develop- 
ments of human nature, even when he cannot refuse them his 
disapprobation, will command his sympathy: a more marked 
individuality will usually be conspicuous in his creations; his 
heroic characters will be all armed for conflict, full of energy 
and strong self-will, of grand conceptions and brilliant virtues, but, 
in habits of virtue, often below those of the Conservative school : 
there will not be so broad and black a line between his good and 
bad personages ; his characters of principle will be more tolerant 
of his characters of mere passion. Among human affections, the 
Conservative poet will give the preference to those which can be 
invested with the character of duties; to those of which the objects 
are as it were marked out by the arrangements of nature, we our- 
selves exercising no choice : as the parental—the filial—the conju- 
gal after the irrevocable union, or a solemn betrothment equivalent 
to it, and with due observance of all decencies, both real and con- 
ventional. The other will delight in painting the affections which 
ehoose their own objects, especially the most powerful of these, 
passionate love ; and of that, the more vehement oftener than the 
more graceful aspects; will select by preference its subtlest 
workings, and its most unusual and unconventional forms; will 
show it at war with the forms and customs of society, nay even 
with its laws and its religion, if the laws and tenets which regu- 
late that branch of human relations are among those which have 
begun to be murmured against. By the Conservative, feelings 
and states of mind which he disapproves will be indicated rather 
than painted ; to lay open the morbid anatomy of human nature 
will appear to him contrary to good taste always, and_ often to 
morality: and inasmuch as feelings intense enough to threaten 
established decorums with any danger of violation will most fre- 
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qitently have the character of morbidness in his eyes, the repre- 
sentation of passion in the colours of reality will commonly be left 
to the Movement poet. ‘To him, whatever exists will appear, from 
that alone, fit to be represented : to probe the wounds of society and 
humanity is part of his business, and he will neither shrink from 
exhibiting what is in nature, because it is morally culpable, nor 
because it is physically revolting. Even in their representations 
of inanimate nature there will be a difference. The pictures most 
grateful and most familiar to the one will be those of a universe 
at peace within itself—of stability and duration—of irresistible 
power serenely at rest, or moving in fulfilment of the established 
arrangements of the universe: whatever suggests unity of design, 
and the harmonious co-operation of all the forces of nature towards 
the end intended by a Being in whom there is no variableness 
nor shadow of change. In the creations of the other, nature 
will oftener appear in the relations which it bears to the indivi- 
dual rather than to the scheme of the universe ; there will be a 
larger place assigned to those of its aspects which reflect back 
the troubles of an unquiet soul, the impulses of a passionate, or 
the enjoyments of a voluptuous one; and on the whole, here teo 
the Movement poet will extend so much more widely the bounds 
of the permitted, that his sources, both of effect and of permanent 
interest, will have a far larger range ; and he will generally be 
more admired than the other, by all those by whom he is not 
actually condemned. 

There is room in the world for poets of both these kinds; 
and the greatest will always partake of the nature of both. 
A comprehensive and catholic mind and heart will doubtless 
feel and exhibit all these different sympathies, each in its due 
proportion and degree ; but what that due proportion may hap- 
pen to be, is part of the larger question which every one has to 
ask of himself at such periods, viz. whether it were for the good 
of humanity at the particular era, that Conservative or Radical 
feeling should most predominate? For there is a perpetual 
antagonism between these two: and, until all things are as well 
ordered as they can ever be, each will require to be, in a greater 
or less degree, tempered by the other: nor until the ordinances 
of: law and of opinion are so framed as to give full scope to all 
individuality not positively noxious, and to restrain all that is 
noxious, will the two classes of sympathies ever be entirely 
reconciled. 

Suppose, now, a poet of conservative sympathies, surprised by 
the shock of a revolution, which sweeps away the surviving 

bols of what was great in the Past, and decides irrevocably 
triumph of new things over the old: what will be the in- 
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fluence of this event on his imagination and feelings? ‘To us 
it seems that they will become both sadder and wiser. He will 
lose that blind faith in the Past, which previously might have 
tempted him to fight for it with a mistaken ardour, against what 
is generous and worthy in the new doctrines. The fall of the 
objects of his reverence, will naturally, if he has an eye, open it 
to the perception of that in them whereby they deserved to fall. 
But while he is thus disenchanted of the old things, he wiil not 
have acquired that faith in the new, which animated the Radical 
poet. Having it not before, there is nothing in the triumph of 
those new things which can inspire him with it: institutions and 
creeds fall by their own badness, not by the goodness of that 
which strikes the actual blow. The destiny of mankind, there- 
fore, will naturally appear to him in rather sombre colours; 
gloomy he may not be, for to be gloomy is to be morbid, but 
there will be everywhere a tendency to the elegiac, to the con- 
templative and melancholy rather than to the epic and active; 
his song will be a subdued and plaintive symphony, more or less 
melodious according to the measure of his genius, on the old 
theme of blasted hopes and defeated aspirations. Yet there will 
now be nothing partial or one-sided in his sympathies: no sense 
of a conflict to be maintained, of a position to be defended 
against assailants, will warp the impartiality of his pity—will 
make him feel that there are wrongs and sufferings which must 
be dissembled, inconsistencies which must be patched up, vani- 
ties which he must attempt to consider serious, false pretences 
which he must try to mistake for truths, lest he should be too 
little satisfied with his own cause to do his duty as a combatant 
for it: he will no longer feel obliged to treat all that part of 
human nature which rebelled against the old ideas, as if it were 
accursed—all those human joys and sufferings, hopes and fears, 
which were the strength of the new doctrines, and which the old 
ones did not take sufficient account of, as if they were unworthy 
of his sympathy. His heart will open itself freely and largely 
to the love of all that is loveable, to pity of all that is pitiable: 
every cry of suffering humanity will strike a responsive chord in 
his breast; whoever carries nobly his own share of the general 
burthen of human life, or generously oo to lighten that of 
another, is sure of his homage; while he has a deep fraternal 
charity for the erring and disappointed—for those who have 
aspired and fallen—who have fallen because they have aspired, 
because they too have felt those infinite longings for something 
greater than merely to live and die, which he as a poet has felt— 
which, as a poet, he cannot but have been conscious that he 
would have purchased the realization of by an even greater 
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measure of error and suffering —and which, as a poet disenchanted, 
he knows too well the pain of renouncing, not to feel a deep 
indulgence for those who are victims of their inability to make 
the sacrifice. 

In this ideal portraiture may be seen the genuine lineaments 
of Alfred de Vigny. ‘The same features may, indeed, be traced, 
more or less, in the greater part of the Royalist literature of 
young France; even in Balzac all these characteristics are dis- 
tinetly visible, blended of course with his individual peculiarities, 
and modified by them. But M. de Vigny is the most perfect 
type, because he, more entirely than most others, writes from 
his real feelings, and not from mere play of fancy. Many a 
writer in France, of no creed atall, and who therefore gives him- 
self al] the latitude of a Movement poet, is a Royalist with his 
imagination merely, for the sake of the picturesque effect of 
donjons and cloisters, crusaders and troubadours. And in reta- 
liation many a Liberal or Republican critic will stand up stiffly 
for the old school in literature, for the grand siécle, because, 
like him, it fetches its models from Greece or Rome; and will 
keep no terms with the innovators who find anything grand and 
poetical in the middle ages, or who fancy that barons or priests 
may look well inrhyme. But this is accident; an exception to 
the ordinary relation between political opinions and poetic ten- 
dencies. A Radical who finds his political beau ideal still further 
back in the Past than the Royalist finds his, is not the type of a 
Radical poet; he will more resemble the Conservative poet of 
ages back: less of the Movement spirit may be found in him than 
in many a nominal Royalist whose Royalist convictions have no 
very deep root. But when we would see the true character 
of a Royalist poet, we must seek for it in one like M. de 
Vigny, a conservative in feeling, and not in mere fancy, and a 
man (as it seems to us) of a rare simplicity of heart, and freedom 
from egotism and self-display. The most complete exempli- 
fication of the feelings and views of things which we have 
described as naturally belonging to the Royalist poet of young 
France, will be found in his writings, subsequent to the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. But we must first see him as he was before 1830, 
and in writings in which the qualities we have enumerated had as 
yet manifested themselves only in a small degree. 


Count Alfred de Vigny was born on the 27th March 1799, at 
Loches in Touraine, thas province which has given birth te so 
many of the literary celebrities of France. is father was an 
old cavalry officer of ancient lineage, who had served in the 
seven years’ war, and whose stories of his illustrious friends 
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Chevert and d’Assas, and of the great Frederic (who was 
nota little indebted even for his vieteries to the prestige he 
exercised over the enthusiastic imaginations of the l'rench officers 
who fought against him), were the earliest nourishment of the 
son’s childish aspirations. In the latter years of Napoleon our 
author was a youth at college; and he has held up to us, in the 
first chapter of his ‘ Souvenirs de Servitude Militaire,’ the restless 
and roving spirit, the ardour for military glory and military adven- 
ture, the contempt of all pursuits and wishes not terminating in a 
Marshal’s baton, which were the epidemic diseases of every French 
schoolboy during those years when “the beat of drum,” to use his 
own expression, “‘ drowned the voice of the teacher,” and of which 
M. de Vigny confesses, in all humility, that the traces in himself 
are not entirely effaced. On the fall of Napoleon, he entered, at 
sixteen, into the royal guard; accompanied the Bourbons to 
Ghent during the Hundred Days, and remained in the army up 
to 1828. Fourteen years a soldier without seeing any service 
(for he was not even in the Spanish campaign) —the alternation of 
routine duties and enforced idleness, the ennui of an active pro- 
fession without one opportunity for action except in obscure and 
painful civil broils, would have driven many to find relief in dissipa- 
tion; M.de Vigny found it in contemplation and solitary thought. 
** Those years of my life,” he says, “ would have been years 
wasted if 1 had not employed them in attentive and persevering 
observation, storing up the results for future years. I owe. to 
my military life views of human nature which could never have 
reached me but under a soldier’s uniform. There are scenes 
which one can only arrive at through disgusts, which, to one not 
forced to endure them, would be unendurable. . . Overcome by 
an ennui which I had little expected in that life so ardently 
desired, it became a necessity for me to rescue at least my nights 
from the empty and tiresome bustle of a soldier’s days. In those 
nights I enlarged in silence what knowledge I had received from 
our tumultuous and public studies; and thence my poems and 
my books.” 

M. de Vigny’s first publications were poems, of which we shall 
say a few words presently, and which, whatever be. the opinion 
formed of their absolute merit, are considered by a sober and im- 
partial critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, as of 2 more completely original 
character than those of either Lamartine or Victor Hugo. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that they were but moderately successful. 
The-first of his works which attained popularity was ‘ Cing-Mars, 
or a Conspiracy under Louis XIII,’ a historical romance -of the 
school of Sir Walter Scott, then at the height of his popularity 
in France, and who was breathing the breath of life inte the his- 
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torical literature of France, and, through France, of ail Europe. 
The reputation of this work in its native country has survived the 
vogue of the moment, and, as it is entirely unknown in England, 
we will offer to our reasers a brief sketch of it. 


M. de Vigny has chosen his scene at that passage of French 
history, which completed the transformation of the feudal monarchy 
of the middle ages into the despotic and courtly monarchy of 
Louis X1V. The iron hand of Richelieu, reigning in the name 
of a master who both feared and hated him, but whom habit and 
conscious incapacity rendered his slave, had broken the remaining 
strength of those great lords, once powerful enough to cope 
single-handed with their sovereign, and several of whom, by con- 
federating, could, to a very late period, dictate for themselves 
terms of capitulation. The crafty and cruel policy of the minister 
had mowed down all of these who, by position and personal qua- 
lities, stood pre-eminent above the rest As for those whom, 
because they could not be dangerous to him, he spared, their rest- 
lessness and turbulence, surviving their power, might, during a 
royal minority, break out once more into impotent and passing 
tumults, but the next generation of them were and could be 
nothing but courtiers ; an aristocracy still for purposes of rapine 
and oppression, for resistance to the despotism of the monarch 
they were as the feeblest of the multitude. A most necessary 
and salutary transformation in European society, and whieb, 
whether completed by the hands of a Richelieu or a Henry the 
Seventh, was, as M. de Vigny clearly sees (and perhaps no longer 
Jaments), the destined and inevitable preparation for the era of 
modern liberty and democracy. But the age was one of those 
(there are several of them in history) in which the greatest and most 
beneficial ends were accompiishied by the basest means. It was 
the age of struggle between unscrupulous intellect and brute 
force; intellect not yet in a condition to assert its inherent right 
of supremacy by pure means, and no longer wielding, as in the 
great era of the Reformation, the noble weapon of an honest 
popular enthusiasm. Lago prime minister, is the type of the 
men who crumbled into dust the feudal aristocracies of Europe. 
In no period were the unseen springs both of the good and the 
evil that was done, so exclusively the viler passions of humanity : 
what little of honourable or virtuous feeling might exist in high 
plaees during that era, were probably easiest found in the aristo- 
cratic faction so justly and beneficially extirpated ; for in the rule 
of lawless foree, some noble impulses are possible in the rulers at 
least—-in that of cunning and fraud, none. 

‘Fowards the close of Richelieu’s career, when the most difficult 
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part of his task was done, but his sinking health and the growing 
jealousy and fear of that master, one word of whom would even 
then have dismissed him into private life, made the cares of his 
station press heavier on him, and required a more constant and 
anxious watchfulness than ever; it was his practice to amuse 
the frivolous monarch with a perpetual succession of new favou- 
rites, who served his purpose till Louis was tired of them, or 
whom, if any of them proved capable of acquiring a permanent 
tenure of the royal favour, and of promoting other designs than 
his own, he well knew how to remove. ‘The last, the most 
accomplished, and the most unfortunate of these was Henri 
d’Effiat, Marquis de Cing-Mars, and of him our author has made 
the hero of his tale. 
The story opens in this Byron-like, or Goethe-like manner :— 
* Know you that region which has been surnamed the Garden 
of France? that country of pure air and verdant plains, watered 
by a mighty river”—followed by a tasteful description of Tou- 
raine, and, in Touraine, of the chateau of Chaumont, where, “in 
a morning of June 1639, the bell having, at the usual hour of 
noon, called the family to their repast, there passed in that old 
dwelling things which were not usual.” The household of the 
widowed Maréchale d’Effiat was in the commotion of preparation 
for the departure of her second son, Henri de Cing-Mars, to the 
royal camp before Perpignan; the minister’s all-seeing eye having 
singled him out, unknown to himself, as a fit person to fill during 
his employer’s pleasure the dangerous and now vacant post of 
favourite. To share the solemnities of his leave-taking there 
were assembled at table, besides the family, some nobles of the 
suite of a young princess of Mantua, whom family circumstances 
had caused to remain for some time under the protection of 
Madame @’Fffiat before joining the French court; two illustrious 
friends of the family, M. de Puy-Laurens and the celebrated 
Maréchal de Bassompierre ; and a deaf abbé, advanced in years, 
who turns out to be a spy of Richelieu. Bassompierre, the old 
companion in arms of Henri Quatre, the very soul of honour and 
of bonhomie, represents the chivalrous hero of the preceding 
eneration. While he, with natural open-heartedness, artfully 
doen out by M. de Launay (one of the attendant noblemen), 
utters his affectionate regret for the days of the great and good 
Henry, and his lamentations and forebodings over the jealous 
and artful rule of the cardinal-minister, the young Cing-Mars is 
casting a last melancholy look upon the tranquil splendour of the 
magnificent landscape, with its azure sky, its bright green isles, 
its waves of limpid gold, and the white sails of the barks descend- 
ing the Loire, and sighs a last farewell to quiet joys and youthful 
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remembrances—‘“ O Nature, beautiful Nature, adieu! Ere long 
my heart will not be simple enough to feel thee, and thou wilt no 
longer be grateful to my eyes; already consumed by a profound 
passion, the sound of worldly interests fills me with an unknown 
trouble ; I must enter into this labyrinth, perhaps to perish ; but 
for Marie’s sake—” And stifling his feelings, he takes a rapid 
leave, and gallops off for Tours. 


‘<The day was triste and the supper silent at the chateau of Chau- 
mont. At ten in the evening the old Marshal retired to the north 
tower, near the gate of the castle, and on the contrary side to the 
river. The air was sultry; he opened the casement, and, wrapping 
himself in an ample robe of silk, placed a heavy lamp upon the table, 
and dismissed his attendant. The window looked out upon the 
plain, which the waning moon lighted with but an uncertain glim- 
mer; the sky was becoming overcast, and the scene was tinged 
with melancholy. Reverie was no part of Bassompicrre’s character, 
yet the turn which the conversation had taken came back upon his 
mind, and he recalled in memory the events of his previous life; 
the sad changes brought by the new reign, which seemed to have 
breathed upon him the breath of calamity ; the death of a cherished 
sister; the disorders of the heir of his name; the loss of his estates 
and favour; the recent end of his friend, the Maréchal d’Effiat, 
whose chamber he occupied ; all these thoughts drew from him an 
involuntary sigh: he placed himself at the window for breath. 


*¢ At this moment he seemed to hear, in the direction of the wood, 
the sound of a troop of horse, but the wind rising at the same 
moment, made him think himself mistaken, and all sound suddenly 
ceasing, it passed from his memory. He watched for some time 
the various lights of the castle as they were successively extinguished, 
after winding among the embrasured windows of the staircases and 
flitting about the court-yards and stables; then — on his vast 
tapestry-covered fauteuil, his arm leaning on the table, he sunk into 
reflection, and presently taking from his bosom a medallion, suspended 
by a black ribbon, ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ my kind old master, converse 
with me as thou didst so often; forget thy court in the joyous 
laugh of a true friend; consult me once again on Austria and her 
ambition ; tell me once more, inconstant knight, of the bonhomie of 
thy loves and the frankness of thy inconstancies ; reprouch me again, 
heroic soldier, with outshining thee in combat—ah ! why did I not 
so at Paris—why received I not thy fatal wound! The blessings 
thy reign brought to the world have perished with thee.’ 

‘*‘ His tears dimmed the glass of the medallion, and he was 
effacing them by a kisses, when his door hastily opened, 
made him start, and lay his hand on his sword. Qui va la? he cried 
in atone of surprise. His surprise was greater on recognizing M. 
De Launay, who advanced to him hat in hand, and said with some 
embarrassment, ‘ M. le Maréchal, it is with a heart full of grief 
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that I am forced to inform you that the King has commanded me 
to. arrest you. A coach awaits you at the gate, with thirty mous- 
quetaires of M. the Cardinal-Duke.’ 

‘¢ Bassompierre was still seated, and had the medallion in his left 
hand, his sword in the right. He extended it disdainfully to the 
man, and said, ‘ Monsieur, I know that I have lived too long, and 
it was of that I was thinking. It is in the name of the great Henry 
that I peaceably surrender my sword to his son. Follow me.’ He 
said this with a look of so much firmness that De Launay could not 
meet-it, and followed him with downcast looks as if he himself had 
just been arrested by the noble old man.” 


As De Launay and his prisoner passed through a defile in a 
wood, the carriage was stopped by an attempt at rescue; the 
young Cing- Mars, returning secretly to the chateau for a parting 
interview with the lady of his love, would have liberated the 
Marshal, had not his submissive loyalty rejected the offer of 

. They part, the one to his twelve years’ captivity in the 
Bastille, where our history leaves him ; the other to the chamber- 
window of the Princess Marie de Gonzague. 


** It was past midnight, and the roofs and turrets of the castle 
formed a black mass, but just distinguishable in the extreme darkness 
from the clouded sky. Without dismounting, he lifted the jalousie 
of the window, and was answered by a soft low voice from behind 
the casement, ‘Is it you, M. de Cinq-Mars?’—‘ Alas! who else 
should it be, that returns like a malefactor to his paternal home, 
without visiting his mother and bidding her again adieu? who, but 
I, would return to bewail the present, expecting nothing from the 
future ?’ 

“The soft voice faltered, and tears accompanied the answer. 
‘ Alas! Henri, of what do you complain? Have I not done more, 
far more than I ought? Is it my fault if my ill-fate has willed that 
@ sovereign prince should be my father? Can we choose our parents, 
and say, I will be born a shepherdess? For two years I have warred 
in vain against my ill-fortune which separates us, and against you 
who turn me from my duty. You know it, I have wished to be 
thought dead—I have almost prayed for revolutions! I could have 
blest the blow which should have taken away my rank; I thanked 
God when my father was deprived of his throne. But the Court 
wonders, the Queen demands me, our dreams must take flight. 
Henri, our slumber has been too long; let us awake with courage. 
Think no more of these two cherished years: forget all, odiounee 
only our great resolution—have but one thought ; be ambitious from 
—ambitious for me . . 

*¢¢ And must all be forgotten, Marie?’ said Cinq-Mars, in a 
gentle tone. 

‘She hesitated. ‘ Yes—all that I have myself forgotten,’ she 
replied. An instant after, she resumed with vivacity— 
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‘. ‘¢* Yes; forget our happy days, our long evenings, and even our 
. walks 'in the wood and on the lake; but remember the future; go: 
your father was a Marshal, be more, be Constable; Prince. 0; 

‘ you are young, noble, rich, brave, beloved—’ 


«¢ « For ever?’ askea Henri. 

«© Por life and eternity.’ 

«¢ Cing-Mars started with emotion, and extending his hand, cried, 
‘ I swear then, by the Virgin whese name you bear, you shall be 
mine, Marie, or my head shall fall on the scaffold.’ 

‘¢ 6 Heavens ! what say you ?’ cried she, as her white hand, stretched 
from the casement, joined his. ‘ No, swear to me that your efforts 
shall never be criminal ; that you will never forget that the King of 
France is your master—love him more than all, yet after her who 
will sacrifice everything to you, and will wait for you in suffering.’ 
‘ Adieu,’ said he; ‘1 go to accomplish my destiny,’ and the 
casement closed slowly on their two hands still joined.” 


The light of this honest and genuine passion, illuminating the 
narrow and slippery paths through which the hero of the tale is 
conducted by his ambitious projects, bespeaks for him the truest 
human interest which he excites,.and along with the disinterested 
attachment of his simple and upright friend De Thou, constitutes 
the romance of the book. 

The reader, having been already brought into the midst of the 
age by these opening passages, is now at once introduced into its 
darkest recesses, by a transfer of the scene to the little town of 
Loudun in Poitou, during the perpetration of a tragedy, familiar 
to readers of the *‘ Causes Célébres,’ and which will be found 
recorded by our author with perfect fidelity; the trial and 
burning of Urbain Grandier, curé of Loudun, accused of having, 
by magical arts, caused devils to take possession of certain Ursu- 
line nuns of that place. The characters, and almost the minutest 
incidents, in this part of our author’s narrative, are historical: the 
extraordinary beauty of this young priest; his talents and fervid 
eloquence, which excited the jealousy and hatred of rival eccle- 
siastics; his unfortunate, and so far as is known, chaste attach- 
ment to the beautiful Madeleine de Brou, and the manuscript 
treatise against the celibacy of the clergy, written to calm her 
scruples, which was found among his papers; the tutoring of the 
nuns by Urbain’s enemies, the juggleries in simulation of superna- 
tural agency, the detection of some of these, and tie failure, for a 
long time, of all attempts to procure a condemnation ; the disgrace 
of imposture which fell upon the accusers, and in which Jeanne 
de Beifiel, the young and beautiful superior of the convent, being 
implicated, her uncle Laubardemont, the well-known instrument 
of Richelieu’s judicial enormities, obtained a commission for him- 
self to try the cause, by working upon the Cardinal’s-resentment 
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for a trifling affront received from Grandier some years before, 
and for a lampoon of which he was led to believe him the author. 
No less true to history are the horrid iniquities of this final trial ; 
the peculiarly atrocious mode in which the torture was admini- 
stered to the prisoner; the appearance in court of two of 
the accusing nuns, smitten by remorse, to declare the whole 
mystery of their subornation and of their feigned convulsions ; 
but our author has heightened this last trait by making Jeanne 
de Belfiel herself one of these repentant false witnesses, incited 
originally by the jealousy of slighted love, and driven to insanity 
by the unexpected result of the machinations she had been a tool 
of. One other incident is of our author’s invention, at least we 
find no traces of it in the history of the transaction. As the pro- 
cession advanced towards the fatal pile, amidst a storm of light- 
ning and rain, four priests exorcising the air which the magician 
breathed, the earth which he touched, and the wood with which 
he was to be burnt, the lieutenant criminel meanwhile reading 
aloud in a hurried manner the condemnation and sentence ; Cing- 
Mars, who was among the crowd under the portico of the church 
from which the procession issued, was struck by the words, 
“The magician cannot utter the name of the Saviour, and re- 
jects his image.” Lactance, one of his persecutors, at this 
moment came forth from among the Grey Penitents, holding, with 
great apparent precaution and respect, an immense iron crucifix. 
‘«* He made it approach the lips of the sufferer, who did certainly 
shrink backward, and rallying his remaining strength, made a 
gesture with his arm which made the crucifix fall from the hands 
of the capuchin. ‘ See,’ exclaimed the monk, ‘ he has flung down 
the crucifix.’ A murmur of doubtful import arose. ‘ Profana- 
tion!’ cried the priests. The procession advanced towards the pile. 
Meanwhile Cing-Mars, who, from behind one of the columns, had 
been an eager looker-on, perceived that the crucifix, falling on the 
steps of the portico, which were moistened by the rain, smoked and 
made a hissing sound. While the crowd were looking another way 
he rushed forward, laid his hand on it, and felt it burning hot. In 
a transport of indignation he seized the crucifix in the folds of his 
mantle, advanced to Laubardemont, and striking him on the fore- 
head, ’* Villain,’ cried he, ‘ bear the brand of this burning iron.’ 
The multitude heard and rushed forward. ‘ Arrest the madman,’ 
exclaimed in vain the unworthy magistrate. He was himself seized 
by men crying, ‘ Justice, Justice, in the King’s name.’ ‘ We are 
lost,’ said Lactance, ‘ quick to the pile.’ ” 
The monks dragged their victim to the place of torment, while 
the mounted gendarmerie made head against the crowd, who 
ressed against them with passionate strength, drove them inch 
by inch into a closer circle round the pile, and at last, by one 
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violent effort, broke and scattered them, but too late: the 
sacrifice was accomplished, and all that remained of Urbain was 
‘a blackened hand, preserved from the flames by an enormous 
iron bracelet and chain; the fingers still grasped a small ivory 
cross, and an image of St Mary Magdalen,” the patron saint of 
his beloved. 

Under these sinister auspices does Cinq-Mars enter into life. 
His coming fate, as was doubtless intended, casts its shadow by 
anticipation over the very commencement of the story; we feel 
from the first that we are about to witness the progressive 
development of a dark tragedy. ‘The author crowds with gloomy 
presages the outset of his hero; ominous accidents accompany 
his leaving the paternal home; on the night of the catastrophe 
of Grandier he sees, in a dream, Marie de Gonzague leading him 
by the hand, but pale and sad of mien, amidst the strange 
shouts of a mysterious multitude, up the steps of a throne, and 
when he reached it and turned to kiss her hand, it was the hand of 
the executioner. He awoke shuddering, and found the maniac 
Jeanne de Belfiel by his bedside, chanting over him the service 
for the dead, and reading in his face that he is destined to a 
violent death: ’homme que tu as frappé te tuera. Asthe mere 
machinery of a story all this would be childish, but it is not 
without its wortk, even for the truth of the performance viewed 
as a poem or werk of art; it puts the reader into the desired 
frame of mind, into that which is suitable to the story and to 
the times, and dues for the scene what is done by atmosphere for 
a picture on canvas. 

We are now conducted to Narbonne on the Mediterranean, 
and to the cabinet of an old man, who, seated in an immense 
and luxurious fauteuil, surrounded by attendants busy in arrang- 
ing papers but noiseless as the grave, is engaged alternately in 
dictating to four pages (who pass what they write to eight secre- 
taries employed in copying round a large table) and in writing 
on his knee private memoranda to be slipped into the packets 
before sealing them with his own hand, ‘This old man, with 
*‘ an expanded forehead and a few exceedingly white hairs, large 
mild eyes, a pale wiry face, to which a short white beard, termi- 
nating in a point, gave that air of subtlety noticeable in all the 
portraits of that age; a mouth compressed, and with scarcely 
any lips, bordered by two grey moustaches, and a royale (a sort 
of ornament then fashionable, and in shape somewhat like a 
comma); on his head a red calotte or cardinal’s hat; on his feet, 
hose of purple silk; his form enveloped in a vast robe de 
chambre,” was Armand Duplessis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 

A mirror suddenly betrays to this personage that his youngest 
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page is writing a few. hurried words on aslip of paper, and then 
iding it under the sheet of a larger.size, which the Cardinal has 


ordered him to fill. ‘ Come here, Monsieur Olivier.” 


«* These words were a thunder-bolt to the poor boy, who seemed 
not more than sixteen years of age. He, however, stood up imme- 
diately, and placed himself before the minister, with downeast looks 
and dependant arms. The other pages and the secretaries:took no 
more notice than soldiers do when one of them is struck dead by-a 
cannon-shot. 

«**What is that you are writing?’ ‘ Monseigneur, what yotr 
Eminence is dictating to me.’ ‘ What!’ ‘ Monseigneur, the 
letter to Don Juan de Braganza.’ ‘ No evasions, Sir, you are 
doing something else.’ ‘ Monseigneur,’ said the page, with tears 
in his eyes, ‘ it was a note to one of my cousins.’ ‘* Let me see it.’ 

“The page trembled all over, and was forced to lean on the 
chimneypiece, while he said, in a low voice, ‘ It is impossible.’ 

«*<¢M. le Vicomte Olivier d’Entraigues,’ said the minister, 
without showing the least emotion, ‘ you are no longer in my 
service.’ 

“The page withdrew; he knew there was nothing more to be 
said; he slipped his billet into his pocket, and opening the tolding- 
door just wide enough to make room to pass, slid through it like 
a bird escaping from his cage. The minister continued the memo- 
randa which he was writing on his knee.” 


A man of sinister aspect, in the most austere dress of the 
Franciscan order, appeared at the door: the attendants instantly, 
withdrew, and left Richelieu alone with his celebrated secret 
agent, known by the soubriquet of / Eminence grise—Father 
Joseph, the capuchin friar. The conversation which follows, like 
all those in which the character of Richelieu is unfolded to us, 
is full of dramatic power, and admirably true to the age. 
The mixture of hypocrisy and frankness in the communica- 
tions between these two; the employer canting to his tool, yet 
opening to him his real feclings also; trusting him with all 
his secrets, except one, his detestation of the confident. him- 
self, and intention to break his promises with him; while the 
friar, no less treacherous to his employer, makes himself neces-. 
sary to him by playing upon his jealousies and. apprehensions. 
and his colossal amour propre—are finely true to nature; and no 
less so are the workings of such a mind as the Cardinal's, when, 
after jesting with the lives of all the great men of the court,, he, 
sheds tears for the fate of Strafford, a minister abandoned by -his, 
master—when being told that the King has ‘ideaswhich he never: 
had before,’ ‘ that he thinks of recalling the Queen-mother from, 
exile,’ he exclaims—* Recal.my enemy, recal his mother, what 
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— That thought never came from himself—he dared riot— 
t said he? tell me his exact words.” 

«‘ He said, publicly, and in the presence of his brother, the Duke 
of Orleans, « I know that one of the first duties of a christian is to 
be @ good son, and I shall not much longer resist the murmurs of 
my conscience.’ f 

‘¢ ¢Christian? Conscience? those are no words of his; it»ds 
Father Caussin, it is his confessor, who betrays me. Perfidious 
jesuit! -I must turn off that confessor, Joseph; he is an enemy.of 
thé state, I see clearly. I have been negligent these last days: I 
have not hastened sufficiently the arrival of this little D’Effiat, who 
will succeed, no doubt; he is handsome and spirituel, they say. 
What a blunder! I deserve to be turned out for it. To leave this 
old fox of a jesuit near the King without secret instructions, without 
any hostage, any pledge of his fidelity! Take a pen, Joseph, and 
rol this for the next confessor— Father Sirmond, I think, 
will do.’ ” 


And when he had done dictating his instructions to the royal 
confessor— 

«‘ ¢ What tiresomeness, what interminable ennui! If an am- 
bitious man saw me, he would fly to a desert. What is my 
dominion! A miserable reflexion of the royal power; and what 
toils eternally renewed, to keep that flickering light steadily upon 
me! For twenty years I try it in vain. There is no comprehend- 
ing that man! He dares not fly me, but they steal him away 
from me, he slips through my fingers! What things could I not 
have done with his hereditary rights, if I had had them? But such 
a world of combinations expended only to keep my balance—what 
faculties have I left for my undertakings! I hold all Europe in my 
hand, and my destiny hangs by a hair. His cabinet of six feet 

uare gives me more trouble to govern than the whole earth; 

hat it is to be a prime minister! Envy me my guards, now, if 
you ean!’ ” 

From this time the story is full of movement and bustle: the 
Cardinal’s levee, with all the illustrious personages of the period ; 
then the King’s camp before Perpignan, where we come into the 
midst of Richelieu’s enemies, and the Abbé de Gondi, after- 
wards so well known as Cardinal de Retz, begins to flit about 
the scene, laughing, chattering, fighting, conspiring, the most 
busy and restless political intriguer of his time, having nothing 
ecclesiastical about him but his priest’s habit, which he teok by 
compulsion, and desires to get rid of: the first adventure of Cing- 
Mars on his arrival in the camp is to be engaged as one of his 
seconds, ‘in a duel after the fashion of the time (the seconds as 
well as the ‘principals fighting) with our former acquaintance 
De Launay. ‘The King is then introduced ; in the midst.of his 
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nobles, all disaffected to Richelieu (at least in his absence), and 
endeavouring, but without committing themselves, to strengthen 
the feeble-minded monarch in his timid half-purposes of break- 
ing with the terrible Cardinal. The King, talking quick and, ex- 
citedly, and venturing an occasional jest to the nobles around 
him at the Cardinal’s expense, tries to screw up his ae to 
speak the decisive word. Richelieu’s enemies are in joyful ex- 
errr and when the Cardinal enters, he sees in the face and 

emeanour of every courtier the forecast of his downfal: all 
shun him save Fabert, the commander of the troops, who with 
military frankness advances and addresses him—and Mazarin, 
the supple insinuating man of the world, who gives him a look 
unseen by all other eyes, expressive of the deepest respect and 
affliction. Richelieu takes his resolution instantly; he ap- 
proaches the King, and begs permission to restore into the hands 
of his sovereign a power of which he had long been weary, and 

repare in retirement, by prayer and meditation, for his approach- 
ing end. The King, though taken by surprise, yet shocked bysome 
haughty expressions, an fooling that the eyes of all his court 
are upon him, gives none of his usual signs of weakness and 
indecision, but coldly, and with a look of dignity, accepts the 
resignation. Nothing embarrassed by this unexpected stroke, 
the Cardinal proceeded :— 

“ «The pet recompense I ask for my services is, that your 
Majesty will deign to accept as a gift from me the Palais Cardinal” 
(now Palais Royal), ‘ erected in Paris at my expense.’ 

“« The King, astonished, gave a nod of consent; a murmur of 

ise went through the assembled court. 

«* «JT also implore your Majesty to grant me the revocation of a 
severity of which I was the adviser, and which I, perhaps mis- 
takenly, deemed needful for the repose of the state. There is a 
personage, Sire, whom, in spite of her faults towards your Majesty, 
and although for the good of the state I forgot too much my 
oldest feelings of respect and attachment, I have always loved ; one 
who, notwithstanding her armed enterprises against your person, 
cannot but be dear to you; to whom, now that I am detached from 
the world and its interests, I feel that I owe reparation, and whom 
it is my parting entreaty that you will recall from her exile—Queen 
Mary de’ Medici, your royal mother.’ ” 

The King, who little expected this name, uttered an involuntary 
ery. The whole fabric of his resolution was overset; his heart 
was touched, he held out his hand to the Cardinal, and this 
moment decided the destiny of France. Soon after a courier 
enters with a packet, sealed with black, to be delivered into the 

ing’s own hand; it is the news of his mother’s death, known te 
Richelieu the day before. 
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A duel follows, under the walls of the besieged town, ending 
in the..storm of an outwork by; Cing-Mars, Gondi, and others; 
and a battle arranged by Richeliey to amuse the King, without the 
intention of its leading to any result—an artifice in some danger 
of being disconcerted by the impetuous valour of Louis himself, 
whose feebleness (conformably to history) vanishes in the 
presence of the enemy; and whe returns, flushed with victory, to 
resume his pale and melancholy Jook under the cold shadow of. 
his minister. Cing-Mars is presented to the King, taken at 
once into favour, and accompanies him to Paris; while the 
Cardinal, now apprised of his attémpt to rescue Bassompierre, and 
of his escapade at Loudun, and discovering that he may be dan- 
gerous, = his plans to ruin him by sending his agent Joseph 
(already the enemy of Cinq-Mars) to Paris, as a spy upon him. 
Richelieu himself remains at a distance, that his enemies may be 
encouraged to put themselves in his power by another, which he 
knows will be the last, conspiracy. ‘“* Wretches,” says he, as his 
tools, Joseph and Laubardemogt, each the other’s bitter enemy, 
leave his tent——“ wretches—go,accomplish a few more of my secret 
designs, and then be crushed yourselves, impure instruments of 
my power. Soon the King will sink under the slow malady 
which consumes him; I shall be Regent—King—I shall have no 
lenger to fear the caprices of his feebleness; I will destroy, 
without redemption, all those arrogant houses; I will pass the 
scythe of Tarquin over them. I will be alone above them all, 
Europe shall tremble—I..” he is interrupted by a gush of 
blood from his mouth, himself a prey to an incurable disease. 
The story here passes over two years, and carries us to the 
Louvre, where Cinq-Mars is now Grand-Ecuyer, and the soul 
of a conspiracy, of which the King was tacitly the chief, to which 
the Queen was privy, to which the King’s only brother, Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, lent his name, and the Duke de Bouillon, the 
most. powerful of the nobles, and commander of the army in 
Italy, his counsels. For ten days Cing-Mars has been, not 
married, but affianced (by his worthy old preceptor, the Abbé 
Quillet; the defender of Grandier) to the Princess of Mantua, 
whom, constantly in attendance on, the Queen, he but rarely sees 
in private, and that in a church and in the presence of the good 
Abbé, but the love of whom is the sole animating principle of his 
designs. The Queen, Anne of Austria, in whom our author 
shows us a pleasing picture of dignity and gentleness in misfor- 
tune, is not in the secret of the lovers, but, suspecting it, looks on 
with a melancholy, interest. After an émeute, in which the popu- 
laee heap execrations on Richelieu, and shout for the King and 
Cing-Mars, but which, like all the other proceedings of this un- 
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fortunate cabal, ends in nothing—the Princess speaking hopefully 
to the Queen of the Cardinal’s lose of favour, and the King’s at- 
tachment to another— 


«‘ The Queen smiled; she contemplated for awhile in silerice' the 
* innocent and open countenance of the beautiful Marie, and the look 
full of ingenuousness which was raised languidly towards her’: she 
parted the dark locks which veiled that fair forehead—kissed her 
cheek, and said: ‘Thou suspectest not, poor child, the sad truth, 
that the King loves no one, and that those who seem most in his 
favour are nearest to being abandoned, and flung to the man who 
swallows up and devours everything.’ 

“¢ Ah! good heavens, what is it you tell me!’ 

‘¢ ¢ Know’st thou how many he has destroyed?’ continued the 
Queen, in a lower voice; ‘ know’st thou the end of his favourites? 
have they told thee of the exile of Baradas, that of Saint Simon, 
the shame of D’Hautefort, the convent of La Fayette, the death of 
Chalais? All have fallen before an order from Richeliew to his 
master; and but for that favour, which thou mistakest for attach- 
ment, their lives would have been peaceful ; his affection is deadly’; 
they perish like the Semele on that tapestry; it dazzles while it con- 
sumes them.’ 

‘¢ But the young Princess was no longer in a condition to listen ; 
her large dark eyes, veiled by tears, remained fixed on the Queen, 
who held her trembling hands, while her lips quivered convul- 
sively. 

‘oe I am very cruel, am I not, Marie?’ continued the Queen, in 
the gentlest voice, caressing her like a child who is to be coaxed 
into confession, ‘ your heart is full, my child; come, tell me what 
has passed between you and Cing-Mars ”’ 

‘« At these words grief forced itself a way, and, still kneeling at 
the Queen’s feet, Marie hid her face and broke out into a delage of 
tears, with infantine sobs, and violent convulsive emotions of her 
head and neck, as if her heart would burst. The Queen waited 
long for the end of this first gush of emotion, lulling her ‘in her 
arms to copenee her grief, and soothing her with kind expressions. 

«¢ « Ah, Madame,’ cried she, ‘ I am very culpable towards you, 
but I did not think to find such a heart ; I have been very wrong, 
I shall, perhaps, be cruelly punished forit. But alas! Madame, how 
could I have dared speak to you? It was not opening my heart 
that would have been difficult ; but confessing to you that I needed 
that you should read in it.’” 


The Queen receives her full confidence, and after ‘some 
gentle reproaches, continues, as if soliloquizing :— 

‘* ¢ But the mischief is done, let us think of the future. ' Cing- 
Mars is well in himself, he is brave, accomplished, profound even 
in his conceptions; I have observed him, he has made much way. in 
two years, and I see that it was for Marie. He conducts himself 
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well; he is worthy, yes, he is worthy of her in my eyes; but in the 
eyés of Europe,'not. He must rise still higher; the Princess of 

antua must not have married less than Fy He must be- 
come one. As for me, I can do nothing: I am not the Queen— 
Lam the neglected wife of the King. ere is only the Cardinal, 
the eternal Cardinal, and he is bis enemy, and perhaps this . 
émeute—’ 

** ¢ Alas! it is the beginning of war between them, I saw it too 
plainly this moment.’ 

‘< « He is lost, then!’ cried the Queen, embracing Marie. ‘ For- 
give me, my child; I am tearing your heart, but we must see all 
and say all now; he is lost unless he can himself overthrow that 
wicked man ; for the King will not renounce him ; force alone—’ 

‘¢ ¢ He will overthrow him, Madame; he will if you assist him. 
You are the providence of France. Oh! I conjure you, protect 
the angel against the demon ; it is your cause, that of your royal 
family, of your nation—’ 

66 The Queen smiled. ‘ It is thy cause above all, is it not, my 
child; and as such will I embrace it with all my power; that 
power is but small, as I have told thee, but the whole of it shall be 
given to thee; provided, however, that this angel do not stoop to 
mortal sins,’ said she, with a look full of acuteness; ‘I heard his 
name shouted this night by voices very unworthy of him.’” 

The story developes itself in a narrative rapid and enchaining, 
crowded with incidents, and with tableaux full of life and cha- 
racter. But we see that the enterprise is not fated to succeed. 
Of the conspirators, Cing-Mars alone shows any spirit or con- 
duct; and with him it is a desperate throw for Marie or a 
scaffold: he knows that the poor-spirited chiefs of the conspiracy 
** tremble while they threaten, and are ready at the first word to 
make their peace by the sacrifice of him.”” He does what man 
can do, but an unseen hand plays with him from two hundred 
leagues off, like a cat with a mouse: the contest is with a 
mightier than he, and we see that he is doomed. 

e scene, that of the evening rendezvous of Cinqg-Mars and 
Marie in the church of St Eustache, tells the story both of what 
precedes and of what follows. 

“‘ The young and trembling Marie pushed with a timid hand the 
heavy door of the church; she found there Cing-Mars, in his ac- 
eustomed disguise, anxiously waiting for her. Scarcely had she 
recognized him, when, with a hurried step, she rushed across the 
church, her velvet mask over her face, and took refuge in a con- 
fessional, while Henri carefully closed the door by which she en- 
tered. Having made sure that it could not be opened from without, 
he followed her, to kneel, according to their custom, in the place of 
penitence. Arrived an hour before her, he had found the door 

“open, the usual sign that the Abbé Quillet, his preceptor, was 
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waiting in the accustomed place; and joyful at the good abbé’s 
punctuality, without going to thank him, he, in his anxiety to pre- 
vent surprise, remained at the entrance till Marie’s arrival. 

‘¢ The old parish church of St Eustache would have been in total 
darkness, but for the lamp which was always burning, and four 
flambeaux of yellow wax, attached to as many principal co- 
lumns, over the bénitiers, throwing a ruddy light across the 

rey and black marbles of the deserted temple. This glimmering 
Roht scarcely penetrated into the more distant niches in the aisles of 
the sacred edifice. In one of the most sombre of these was the con- 
fessional, all of which, except the little dome and the wooden cross, 
was masked bya high iron grating, lined with thick planks. 
Cing-Mars and Mary of Mantua knelt down on the two sides; 
they could but just see each other, and they found that, as 
usual, the abbé, seated between them, had been long waiting. They 
could see through the little grating the shadow of his camail. Henri 
d’Effiat had approached slowly ; this hour was to fix the remainder 
of his destiny. He was about to appear, not now before his King, 
but before a more powerful sovereign, her for whom he had under- 
taken his immense enterprise. He was about to try her faith, and he 
trembled. 

‘«¢ He shook still more when his young betrothed knelt face to 
face with him ; the sight of her recalled to him all the happiness he 
was perhaps about to lose; he dared not be the first to speak, but 
remained gazing, in the dim light, at that young head, on which 
rested all his hopes. In spite of” all his love, whenever he saw her 
he could not help feeling a sort of terror at having undertaken so 
much for a girl whose passion was but a feeble reflection of his, and 
who, perhaps, had not appreciated all his sacrifices—his character 
bent, for her sake, to the compliances of a courtier; condemned to 
the intrigues and sufferings of ambition, to the anxious combina- 
tions, the criminal meditations, the dark and violent labours of a 
conspirator. Hitherto, in their secret and chaste interviews, she 
had heard every new step in his progress with a child-like joy, 
asking him with naiveté how soon he should be Constable, and when 
they eer be married, as she might have asked when he would 
come to the tilt, and if it was fine weather. Till now he had smiled 
at this inexperience, so pardonable at eighteen, in a child born on a 
throne and bred in an atmosphere of grandeur; but he now re- 
flected more seriously, and when, after the voices of the conspi- 
rators swearing to commence a vast war had scarcely done soundin 
in his ears, he heard the first words of her for whom that war had 
been undertaken, he feared, for the first time, that this innocence 
might be levity, and the childishness might extend to the heart: he 
resolved to penetrate it. 

«© heavens!’ said she, ‘how afraid I am, Henri! you make 
me come without carriage or guards; I tremble lest my people 
should see me as I leave the palace. Shall I have to hide myself 
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much longer like a guilty person? The Queen was not pleased 
when I made my confession to her; if she speaks about it to me 

in, it will be with that severe look which you know, and which 
alvaye makes me weep—lI am terrified.’ 

‘¢ She was silent, and Cinq-Mars only answered by a deep sigh. 

«64 What! do you not speak to me?’ said she. 

«¢ ¢ Are those all your terrors?” answered he, bitterly. 

«¢ «Ought I to have greater ones? Oh my beloved,’ said she, ‘in 
what a tone, in what a voice you speak to me! Are you displeased 
because I have arrived too late ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Too soon, Madame, much too soon, for the things you have 
to hear—for you are far, very far from them.’ 

‘* Marie wept. ‘Alas! what have I done, that you should call 
me Madame, and speak so harshly to me ?” 

“¢ Ah! take courage,’ replied Cingq-Mars, ironically. ‘ You 
have done nothing; I alone am guilty, not against you, but for 
your sake.’ 

«« ¢ Have you done any wrong then? have you ordered the death 
of any one? O no, I am sure of it; you are so gentle!’ 

«« « What!’ said Cing-Mars, ‘have you then no part in my pro- 
jects? did I misunderstand that look which you gave me in the pre- 
sence of the Queen? can I no longer read in your eyes? the admi- 
ration you promised to him who should dare tell all to the King, 
where is it gone? Was it all falsehood?” 

‘¢ Her tears burst out afresh. ‘I do not deserve this; if I speak 
not to you of this dreadful conspiracy, think you I have forgotten 
it? am I not unhappy enough? if you wish to see my tears, behold 
them. Believe me, if in our Tate meetings I have avoided the terrible 
subject, it was for fear of learning too much—have I one thought 
but that of your dangers? Alas, if you combat for me, have I not to 
maintain as cruel a struggle for you? Happier than I, you have onl 
to contend against hatred, I against affection—the Cardinal will 
send armed men against you; but the Queen, the gentle Anne of 
Austria, employs only tenderness, caresses, and tears.’ 

“<¢ Touching and invincible constraint! said Cinq-Mars with 
bitterness, ‘ to make you accept a throne’ [she was asked in marriage 
by the King of Poland]. ‘I acknowledge, some efforts are required 
to resist such seductions: but first, Madame, it is necessary to 
release you from your vows.’ 

‘¢¢ Alas! great God, what is there then against us ?” 

«¢ ¢ God is over us, and against us,’ said Henri in a severe voice. 
* The King has deceived me.’ 

“‘ The Abbé stirred in the confessional. 

‘¢ T had a presentiment of it,’ exclaimed Marie; ‘ that was the 
misfortune I dreaded. Am I the cause of it? 

‘¢He deceived me while he grasped my hand,’ continued Cing- 
Mars; ‘ he has betrayed me by means of the wretch Joseph, whom 
they have offered me to poignard.’ 
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«<The Abbé made a gesture of horror, which half opened the door 
of the confessional. 

«¢ ¢ Ah, fear nothing, Father,’ said Henri, * your pupil will never 
strike such blows. Those I prepare will be heard afar off, and seen 
in broad daylight: but I have first a duty to perform: your child 
is about to immolate himself before you. Alas! I have not lived 
long for happiness. Your hand, which gave it to me, is now perhaps 
about to take it back.’ 

‘«¢ While he said this he opened the little grating which separated 
him from his old preceptor, who, still silent, lowered his camail 
over his forehead. 

«¢ « Restore,’ said Cing-Mars in a less firm voice; ‘ restore this 
nuptial ring to the Duchess of Mantua; I cannot keep it, unless 
she gives it to me a second time, for I am no longer the same man 
of whom she promised to be the wife.’ 


“The priest took the ring hastily, and passed it through the 
bars of the grating on the other side ; this mark of indifference sur- 
prised Cing-Mars. ‘ What! Father,’ said he, ‘are you too 
changed !” 

«¢ Marie’s tears had ceased, and lifting up her angelic voice, 
which awakened a gentle echo along the vaulted building, like the 
softest note of an organ, she said, 

*«©*¢O my beloved! be no more angry with me; I understand 
you not; can we break what God ty just joined, and can I 
quit you when I know ap are unhappy? If the King loves you 
no longer, be sure he will do you no At as he has done none to the 

inal, whom he never loved. Do you think all lost because he 
was perhaps unwilling to discard his old servant? Well, then, let 
us wait the return of his friendship; forget those conspirators, who 
terrify me. If they have no hope, I thank God for it; I shalt no 
longer have to tremble for you. Why afflict ourselves needlessly ? 
The Queen loves us, we are both very young, let us wait.~ We are 
united and sure of each other; the future is ours. Tell me what the 
King said to you at Chambord ; how I followed you with my eyes! 
how sad, to me, was that hunting party !’ 

<< ¢ He has betrayed me, I repeat,’ answered Cing-Mars: ‘ and 
who would have thought it, when you saw him pressing our hands 
passing from his brother to me, from me to the Duke o Rouilies— 
when he made us inform him of the minutest particulars of the 
plot, ingpias the very day when Richelieu was to be arrested at 

yons, fixed the place of his exile they wished for his death, but I 
thought of m father, and his life!) The King onid he 
w direct everything at Perpignan; and at that ve 
time spas al that foul spy, was coming out of his secret eabinet! rf 


Marie! when I learnt this I was at first stupified. I doub 
thing, the universe seemed to totter — its Tt wt may = 
trath quitted the heart of a King. Our whole edifice was blown up ; 
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one hour longer, the conspiracy was scattered, and I lost you for 
ever ; one resource was left me, I have used it.’ 

«¢ « What?’ said Marie. 

« ¢ The treaty with Spain was in my hands, I have signed it.’ 

s¢ « O heavens! destroy it!’ 

“< ¢ It is sent.’ 

«¢ ¢ Who bears it 7” 

“ ¢ Fontrailles.’ 

“¢ ¢ Recal him!’ 

“« ¢ He must by this time have got beyond Oleron, in passing the 
Pyrenees,’ said Cing-Mars, rising. ‘ All is ready at Madrid, at 
Sedan; armies are waiting me, Marie; armies! and Richelieu is 
in the midst of them. e totters, there needs but one blow to 
overthrow him, and you are united to me for ever, to Cing-Mars 
triumphant!” 

“¢ ¢ To Cing-Mars a rebel!’ said she, with a groan. 

‘¢ ¢ A rebel, then, but at least no longer a favourite. A rebel, a 
criminal, worthy of the scaffold, I know it,’ cried the impassioned 
young man, falling again on his kness—‘ but a rebel for love, a rebel 
for you, whom my sword shall make mine for ever !’ 

“<¢ Alas!’ said she, ‘asword dipped in your country’s blood, 
is it not a poignard ?” . 

‘ For pity’s sake, Marie! let kings desert me, let warriors aban- 
don me, I shall but stand the firmer; but one word fromyou would 
fling me prostrate. Besides, the time for reflection is past for me\; 

y | am acriminal, and therefore do I hesitate to think myse 
still worthy of you. Renounce me, Marie, take back this en A 

*< « T cannot,’ said she: ‘ whatever you are, I am your wife.’ 

** You hear, Father,’ said Cinq-Mars, transported with happi- 
ness: ‘ your blessing on this second union, it is that of sacrifice, more 
glorious still than that of love.. Make hermine, mine till death!’ 

‘“« Without answering, the Abbé opened the door of the confes- 
sional, ran hastily out, and had left the church before Cinq-Mars 
could rise and follow. 

“¢ Whither go you? what mean you?’ he cried. But no 
one answered, nor came. 

«« ¢ In heaven’s name do not cry out,’ said Marie, ‘ or I am lost; 
he must have heard some one move in the church.’ 

‘¢‘ But D’Effat, in alarm, rushed, without answering, across the 
church, to a door which he found closed. Drawing his sword-he 
made the tour of the building, and arriving at the entrance, sup- 
posed to be guarded by Grandchamp’ (his servant), ‘ called to him, 
and listened.” 

They found the old Abbé, his precestes, alone in the snow, 
his head uncovered, himself bound and ed. The man who 
had taken his place in the confessional was Father Joseph. ‘ Fly,” 
exclaimed Maric, ‘ or you are lost!” 

The sequel may be abridged. Marie de Gonzague verifies 
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too well the misgivings of Cing-Mars. The Queen, who was 
interested for her, not for him, and to whom Cing-Mars.is now 
nothing but “ un petit ambitieux qui s’est perdu,’ uses all her 
efforts, not in vain, to turn the thoughts of the weak-minded 
girl into another channel; and at the moment when Cing-Mars, 
at the camp at Perpignan, is about to fire the pistol-shot which 
is the signal of the insurrection, he receives the following 
letter :— 


*¢ € Monsieur le Marquis de Cinq-Mars, 

“*¢T write this to conjure you to restore to her duty our 
beloved adopted daughter, the Princess Mariede Gonzague, whom 
your affection alone withholds from the throne of Poland, which is 
offered to her. I have sounded her soul; she is very young as yet, 
and I have reason to believe that she would accept the crown with 
less of effort and of grief than you perhaps believe. 

** It is for her that you have undertaken a war which will fill 
with fire and slaughter my dear and noble kingdom of France; I 
implore you to act with the honour of a nobleman, and generously 
release the Duchess of Mantua from the promises she may have 
made you, thus restoring peace to her heart and tranquillity to our 
dear country. 

** The Queen, who throws herself at your feet if it be necessary— 

‘¢¢ Anne or Austria.’ 


‘* Cing-Mars replaced calmly the ‘tea on the table; his first 


movement had been to turn it against himself; but he laid it down, 
and seizing a pencil wrote on the back of the same letter :— 
‘* *¢ Madame, 
*«« Marie de Gonzague, being my wife, can only be Queen of 
Poland after my death; I am dying. 
«< ¢ Cine-Manrs.’ 


«« And as if not to give himself a moment of reflexion, thrusting 
it into the hand of the messenger, ‘To horse, to horse,’ he cried, in 
& furious voice: ‘if thou remainest an instant longer thou art dead.’ 

«The messenger gone, he re-entered. Alone with his friend, he 
stood still for an instant, but pale, his eyes fixed, and gazing on the 
earth like amadman. He felt himself tottering. 
© «© De Thou!’ cried he. 

«¢ ¢ What would you have, friend, dear friend! I am near you; 
you have been grand, noble, sublime !’ 

. “* DeThou!’ he cried again in a terrible voice ; and fell with his 
face to the ground like a tree uprooted by the tempest.” 


' He countermands the insurrection, sends passports to all the 
conspirators, and goes to deliver himself up, with his faithful 
and innocent friend De Thou, who, disapproving the conspiracy, 
had entered into it from love of him, and to watch over his safety ; 


> 


and now joins him in surrendering himself, resolved to die with 
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him. Had the insurrection proceeded he would have found, 
instead of the whole army, a few companies only faithful to him ; 
the rest had Richelieu’s permission to give a simulated obedience : 
the Duke of Bouillon had already been arrested at the head of 
his troops, the King’s brother had made his peace by abject 
submission, and the intercepted treaty was in Richelieu’s hands, 
to be shown to the King, to extort from him the death of Cinq- 
Mars. An admirable scene follows. Louis holds out long. 
At iength Richelieu leaves him, among masses of papers, and 
secretaries of state in attendance, to try his hand at governing. 
The first half hour’s difficulties throw the unfortunate monarch 
into despair. He recals the Cardinal; says to him ‘* Reign,” 
and almost dead with suffering, signs the death-warrant of Cing- 
Mars and De Thou. 

The friar Joseph visits them in their prison, the castle of 
Pierre-Encise near Lyons—offers them escape and to poison the 
Cardinal, if Cing-Mars will promise him protection and promo- 
tion when restored to the King’s favour; the offer is heroically 
refused. ‘They are tried in prison by Laubardemont, that the 
prophecy may be fulfilled, Phomme que tu as frappé te tuera. 
In fulfilment of Grandier’s dying curse, Laubardemont him- 
self perishes the same day, being employed first to try his 
accomplices in that catastrophe, whose time like his own is now 
come, and immediately after precipitated along with them 
through a trap-door into the Saone. Cinq-Mars and De Thou 
are led out for execution. The conspirators from the camp at 
Perpignan, instead of making their escape, had come in disguise 
to Lyons, to rescue their two friends by a coup de main; all is 
arranged, they have contrived to inform the prisoners, near every 
soldier there is a conspirator prepared to cut him down at the 
expected signal; when Cinq-Mars, in passing to the scaffold, 
ey the sign by putting his hat on his head, he is to be free. 

ut he no longer desires to live: he passes, flings his hat away 
from him, and his head falls. 

Such is ‘ Cing-Mars, or a Conspiracy under Louis XIII’"—a 
work not free from the fault, so far as it is a fault, most common 
in the romantic literature of young France; it partakes some- 
what of the ‘‘ Literature of Despair ;” it too much resembles M. 
Eugene Sue’s novels, in which every villain dies honoured and 
prosperous at a good old age, after every innocent person in the 
tale has been crushed and exterminated by him without pity or 
remorse—through which the mocking laugh of a chorus of dlediens 
seems to ring in our ears that the world is delivered over to the 
evil spirit, and that man is his creature and his prey. But such 
isnot the character of M. de Vigny’s writings, and the resem- 
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blance in this single instance is only casual, Still, as.a mere 
work of art, if the end of art be,.as conceived by the-ancignts 
and by the great German writers, the production of the in- 
trinsically beautiful, Cinq-Mars cannot be commended. A stery 
in which the odious and the contemptible in man and life act 
so predominant a part, which excites our scorn or our hatred so 
much more than our pity—comes within a far other category than 
that of the Beautiful, and can be justified on no canons of. taste 
of which that is the end. But it is not possible for the presgnt 
ereration of France to restrict the purposes of art within fhj 

fim They are too much in earnest. They take life too muc 
au serieux. It may be possible (what some of his most enthu- 
siastic admirers say of Goethe) that a thoroughly earnest mind 
may struggle upwards through the region of clouds and storms 
to an untroubled summit, where all other good sympathies and 
aspirations confound themselves in a serene love and culture of 
the calmly beautiful—looking down upon the woes and struggles 
of perplexed humanity with as calm a gaze (though with a more 
helping arm), as that of him who is most placidly indifferent to 
human weal. But however this may be, the great majority of 
persons in earnest will remain always in the intermediate region ; 
will feel themselves more or less militant in this world—having 
something to pursue, in it, different from the Beautiful, different 
from their own mental tranquillity and health, and which they 
will pursue, if they have the gifts of an artist, by all the re- 
sources of art, whatever becomes of canons of criticism, and 
beauty in the abstract. The writers and readers of works of 
imagination in France have the desire of amusement as much . 
as English readers, the sense of the beautiful generally much 
more ; but they have also, very generally, a thirst for something 
which shall address itself to their real-life feelings, and not to 
those of imagination merely—which shall give them an idea or a 
sentiment connected with the actual world. And if astory ora 

m is possessed by an Idea, if it powerfully exhibits some form 
of real life, or some conception respecting human nature or 
society which may tend to consequences, not only is it not neces- 
sarily expected to represent abstract beauty, but it is pardoned- 
for exhibiting even hideousness. These considerations should 
enable us to understand and tolerate such works as Le Pere 
Goriot, of Balzac, or Leoni, of George Sand, and to understand, 
though we do not tolerate, such as the Antony or Richard Dar- 
lington of Alexandre Dumas. 

Now, among the ideas with which French literature has 
been possessed jor the last ten years, is that of realizing, and 
bringing home to the imagination, the history and spirit of past 
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ages. Sir Walter Scott, having no object but to please, and 
having readers whoanly sought to. be pleased, would not have 
told the story of Richelieu and of Cinq-Mars without greatly 
softening the colouring; and the picture would have been more 
agreeable than M. de Vigny’s, but it would not have been so 
true to the age. M. de Vigny preferred the truer to the more 
pleasing, and his~readers have sanctioned the preference. 

“Even according to this view of its object the work has obvious 
défects. ‘The characters of some of the subordinate personages, 
Friar Joseph, for instance, are even more revolting than the 
truth of history requires. De Thou, the pious and studious 
man of retirement, cast out into storms for which he was never 
meant—the only character of principle in the tale, yet who 
. sacrifices principle as well. as life to romantic friendship—is but 
coldly represented ; his. goodness is too simple, his attachment too 
instinctive, too dog-like, and so much intensity of friendship is not 
sufficiently accounted for; Balzac would have managed these 
things better. The author also crowds his story too much with 
characters ; he cannot bear that any celebrated personage whom 
the age affords should be passed over, and consequently intro- 
duces many who ought not to be drawn at all unless they could 
be drawn truly, and on whom he has not been able to employ the 
same accurate study as he has on his principal characters, His 
Richelieu and his Louis the XII Ith are admirable, for these are 
historical figures which he has taken the trouble to understand ; 
but he can know nothing of Milton, whom he introduces, on his 
way from Italy, reading his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ not written till 
twenty years after, to Corneille, Descartes, and a crowd of other 
poets, wits and philosophers, in the salon of the celebrated cour- 
tezan, Marion Delorme! But these are minor blemishes. Asa 
specimen of Art employed in embodying the character of an age, 
there are few works superior to ‘ Cing-Mars :’ the spirit of the age 
penetrates every se om corner of it; the same atmosphere 
which hangs over the personages of the story hangs over us; we 
feel the eye of the omnipresent Richelieu upon us, and the in- 

fluences of France in its Catholic and aristocratic days, of ardent, 
~ pleasure-loving, laughter-loving and danger-loving France, all 
around us. Bo this merit is to be added, what our extracts 
sufficiently testify, that the representations of feeling are always 
simple and graceful; the author has not, like so many inferior 
writers, So 6 by the easy resource of mere exaggeration of 
colouring, the incapacity to show us anything subtle or pro- 
found, any trait we knew not before, in the workings of 
sion in the human heart. On the whole, ‘ Cing-Mars’ is admira- 
ble as a first production of its kind, but altogether of an inferior 
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order to its successors, the Grandeur et Servitude Militatres, 
and Stello; to which we proceed. 


Of M. de Vigny’s prose works, ‘ Cinq-Mars’ alone was written 
ptevious to the revolution of 1830; and although the Carlist 
tendency of the author’s political opinions is manifest through- 
out—indeed the book is one long protest against the levelling of 
the feudal aristocracy—it does not, nor does any part of the 
Carlist literature of the last twenty years, entirely answer to our 
description of the Conservative school of poetry and romance. 
To find a real Conservative literature in France one must look 
earlier than the first revolution, as, to study the final transforma 
tion of that literature, one must descend below the last. One 
must distinguish three periods, Conservatism triumphant, Con- 
servatism militant, Conservatism vanquished. ‘The first ‘is 
represented by Racine, Fénélon, and Voltaire in his tragedies, 
before he quitted the paths of his predecessors. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau is the father and founder of the Movement literature 
of France, and Madame de Stael its second great apostle: in 
them first the revolt of the modern mind against the social 
arrangements and doctrines which had descended from of old, 
spoke with the inspired voice of genius. What Voltaire did, 
with all his infidelity, was but child’s play compared with these 
two. ‘At the head of the literature of Conservatism in its 
second or militant period, stands Chateaubriand—a man whose 
name marks one of the turning points in the literary history of 
his country : a Conservative poet to the inmost. core—rootedly 
feudal and Catholic —whose genius burst into life during the tem- 
pest of a revolution which hurled down from their pedestals all his 
objects of reverence; which saddened his imagination, ‘modified 
(without impairing) his Conservatism by the addition of its 
multiplex experiences, and made the world to him too full of 
disorder and gloom, too much a world without harmony, and ill 
at ease, to allow of his exhibiting the pure untroubled spirit of 
Conservative poetry as we see it exemplified in Southey, or still 
more in Wordsworth. ‘To this literature, of Conservatism dis- 
couraged but not yet disenchanted, still hopeful and a to 
set up again its old idols, ‘ Cinq-Mars’ belongs. From the final 
and hopeless overthrow of the old oruer of society in July 1830, 

ins the era of Conservatism disenchanted—Conservatism 
which is already in the past tense—which for practical purposes 
is abandoned—and only contributes its share, as all past associa- 
tions and experiences do, towards shaping and colouring the 
individual’s impressions of the present. 

This isthe character which pervades the two principal of M. 
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de Vigny’s more recent works, the ‘ Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires,’ and ‘Stello.’ He has lost his faith in ss and 
in the system of opinions connected with it. is eyes are 
opened to all the iniquities and hypocrisies of the state of society 
which is passing away. But he cannot take up with any of the 
systems of politics, and of either irreligious or religious philosophy, 
which profess to lay open the mystery of what is to follow, and 
to guarantee that the new order of society will not have its own 
iniquities and hypocrisies of as dark a kind. He has no faithina 
any systems, none in man’s power of prophecy; nor is he sure 
that the new tendencies of society, take them for all in all, have 
more to satisfy the wants of a thoughtful and loving spirit, than 
the old had; at all events not so much more, as to make the con- 
dition of human nature a cheerful subject to him. He looks 
upon life and sees most things crooked, and (saving whatever assu- 
rance his religious impressions may yield to him that in some 
unknown way all things must be working for good) sees not 
how they shall be made straight. This is not a happy state of 
mind, but it is not an unfavourable one to poetry. it the worst 
forms of it produce a “ Literature of Despair,” the better are 
seen in a writer like M. de Vigny—who having now no formulas 
to save the credit of, looks life steadily in the face—applies him- 
self to understanding whatever of evil, and of heroic’struggle 
with evil, it presents to his individual experience—and gives 
forth his pictures of both, with deep feeling, but with the calm- 
ness of one who has no point to carry, ne quarrel to maintain 
over and above the “general one of every son of Adam with 
his lot here below.” 

M. de Vigny has been a soldier, and he has been, and is, a 
poet: the situation and feelings of a soldier (especially a 
soldier not in active service), and, so far as the measure of his 
genius admits, those of a poet, are what he is best acquainted 
with, and what, therefore, as a man of earnest mind, not now 
taking anything upon trust, it was most natural he should 
attempt to delineate. The ‘ Souvenirs Militaires’ are the em- 
bodiment of the author’s experiences in the one capacity, ‘Stello,’ 
in the other. Each consists of three touching and beautifully 
told stories, founded on fact-ein which the life and position of a 
soldier in modern times, and #f a poet at all times, in their rela- 
tion to society, are shadowed out. In relation to society, chiefly ; 
for that is the prominent feature in all the speculations of the 
French mind; and thence it issthat their poetry is so much 
shallower than ours, and their works of fiction so much deeper; 
that, of the metaphysics of every mode of feeling and thinking, 
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so little is to be learnt from them, and of its social influences:se 


The soldier, and the poet, appear to M. de Vigny alike mis- 
7 alike ill at me a he bones condition of human life. 
n the soldier he sees a human being set apart for a profession 
deomed to extinction, and doomed consequently, in the interval, 
to a continual decrease of dignity and of the sympathies of man- 
kind. War he sees drawing to a close; compromises and diplo~ 
matic arrangements now terminate the differences among civilized 
nations; the army is reduced more and more to mere parade, or 
the functions of a police; called out, from time to time, to shed 
its own blood and that of malcontent fellow-citizens in tumults 
where much popular hatred is to be earned, but no glory; disliked 
by tax-payers for its burthensomeness; looked down upon by 
the industrious for its enforced idleness ; its employers themselves 
always in dread of its numbers, and jealous of its restlessness, 
whieh, in a soldier, is but the impatience of a man who is useless 
and nobody, for a chance of being useful and something. ‘The 
soldier thus remains with all the burthens, all the irksome 
restraints of his condition, aggravated, but without the hopes 
which lighted it up, the excitements which gave it zest. Those 
alone, says M. de Vigny, who have been soldiers, know what 
servitude is. To the soldier alone is obedience, passive and 
active, the law of his life, the law of every day and of every 
moment; obedience, not stopping at sacrifice, nor even at crime. 
In him alone is the abnegation of his self-will, of his liberty of 
independent action, absolute and unreserved ; the grand distine- 
tion of humanity, the responsibility of the individual as a moral 
agent, being made over, once for all, to superior authority. 
e type of human nature which these circumstances create 
well deserves the study of the artist and the philosopher. M. 
de Vigny has deeply meditated upon it. He has drawn with 
delicacy and profundity that mixture of Spartan and stoical 
impassibility with child-like insouciance and bonhomie, which 
is the result, on the one hand, of a life of painful and difficult 
obedience to discipline—on the other, of a conscience freed 
from concern or araqnanantg for the quality of the actions of 
which that life is made up. On the means by which the moral 
position of the soldier might be raised, and his hardships alle- 
viated, M. de Vigny has views worthy of the consideration of him 
who is to come—the statesman who has care and leisure for 
plans of social amelioration unconnected with party contests and 
the cry of the hour. His stories, full of melancholy beauty, will 
carry into thousands of minds and hearts which would otherwise 
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havé*been unvisifed by it, a conception of ‘a soldier’s trials and a 
soldier’s virtues in times which, like ours, are not those of martial 


aan of these tales at least, if not ‘all the three, if the 
author’s words are to be taken literally, is unvarnished fact. But 
familiar as the modern French romance-writers have made us 
with ‘the artifice of assimilating their fictions, for the sake of 
artistical’ reality, to actual recollections, we dare not trust these 
appearances ; and we must needs suppose that, though suggested 
by facts, the stories are indebted to M. de Vigny’s invention 
not only for their details, but for some of their main circum- 
stances. If he wasso fortunate as to meet with facts which, related 
as they actually occurred, served so perfectly as these do his pur- 
poses of illustration, he would hardly have left any possibility of 
doubt as to their authenticity. He must know the infinite distance, 
as to power of influencing the mind, between the best contrived 
and most probable fiction, and the smallest fact. 

The first tale, ‘ Laurette, ou Le Cachet Rouge,’ is the story 
of an old chef de bataillon (an intermediate grade between ca 
tain and major), whom the author, when following Louis XVII. 
in the retreat to Ghent, overtook on his march. This old man 
was leading along the miry road, on a day of pelting rain, a shabby 
mule drawing “a little wooden cart covered over with three hoops 
and a piece of black oil-cloth, and resembling a cradle on a pair 
of wheels.” On duty he was following the King as far as the 
frontier, and on duty he was about to return from thence to his 
régiment, to fight against the King at Waterloo. He had begun 
life at sea, and had been taken from the merchant service to com- 
mand a brig of war, when the navy, like the army, was left 
without officers by the emigration. In 1797, under the govern- 
ment of the Directory, he weighed anchor for Cayenne, with 
sixty soldiers and a prisoner, one of those whom the coup d’état 
of the 18th Fructidor had consigned to deportation. Along with 
this prisoner, whom he was ordered to treat with respect, he 
received a packet “ with three red seals, the middle one of enor- 
mous size,” not to be opened till the vessel reached one degree 
north of the line. As he was nailing-up this packet, the possession 
of which made him uncomfortable, in a nook of his cabin, safe 
and in sight, his prisoner, a mere youth, entered, holding by the 
hand a beautiful girl of seventeen. His offence, it appeared, was 
a lleéwspaper article : he had * trusted in their liberty of the press,” 
had ‘stung the Directory, and, only four days after his marriage, 
hé-was séizéd, tried, and received sentence of death, commuted 
for deportation to Cayenne, whither his young wife determined 
on accompanying him. We will not trust ourselves to translate 
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any of the scenes which exhibit these two: a Marryat would be 
required to find a style for rendering the sailor-like naiveté of the 
honest officer’s recital. A more exquisite picture we have never 
seen of innocence and ingenuousness, true warm-hearted affection, 
and youthful buoyancy of spirits breaking out from under the load 
of care and sorrow which had been laid so early and so suddenly on 
their young heads. They won the good-natured captain’s heart : 
he had no family and no ties; he offered, on arriving at Cayenne, 
to settle there with his little savings and adopt them as his chil- 
dren. On reaching the prescribed latitude he broke the fatal 
seal, and shuddered at beholding the sentence of death, and an 
order for immediate execution. After a terrible internal 
struggle, military discipline prevailed: he did as was com- 
manded him, and “ that moment,” says he, ‘ has lasted for me 
to the present time; as long as I live I shall drag it after me as 
a galley-slave drags his chain.” Laurette became an incurable 
idiot. “ I felt something in me which said—remain with her to 
the end of thy days | protect her.” Her mother was dead ; 
her relations wished to put her into a madhouse ; ‘I turned my 
back upon them, and kept her with me.” Taking a disgust to 
the sea, he exchanged into the army; the unhappy girl was with 
him in all Napoleon’s campaigns, even in the retreat from Rus- 
sia, tended by him like a daughter, and when the author over- 
took him he was conducting her in the cart with its three hoops 
and its canvas cover. The author shows her to us—a picture not 
inferior to Sterne’s Maria, and which will live as long: to 
detach it from the rest of the story would be unjust to the author. 
M. de Vigny parted from the old chef de bataillon at the fron- 
tier, and learned, long after, that he perished at Waterloo; she, 
left alone, and consigned to a madhouse, died in threé days. 

* La Veillée de Vincennes’ is a less tragical story: the life 
and destiny of an old adjutant of artillery, with whom the author, 
an officer in the guards, then in garrison at Vincennes, made 
acquaintance in the court-yard of the fortress, the evening pre- 
vious to a general review and inspection. ‘The old adjutant, who 
was in charge of the powder, was anxiously casting up long co- 
lumns of figures, feeling himself eternally disgraced if there should 
be found on the morrow the most trifling inaccuracy in his books ; 
and regretting the impossibility, from the late hour, of giving 
another glance that night at the contents of the powder magazine. 
The soldiers of the guard, who were not ston the élite of the 


army, but the élite of the élite, “thought themselves,” says 
our author, “ dishonoured by the most insignificant fault. ‘ Go, 

ou are puritans of honour, all of you,’ said I, tapping him on the 
shoulder. He bowed, and withdrew towards the barrack where 
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he was quartered; then, with an innocence of manners peculiar 
to the honest race of soldiers, he returned with a handful of hemp- 
seed for a hen who was bringing up her twelve chickens under 
the old bronze cannon on which we were seated.” ‘This hen, 
the delight of her master and the pet of the soldiers, could not 
endure any person notin uniform. At a late hour that night the 
author caught the sound of music from an open window: he ap- 
proached ; the voices were those of the old adjutant, his daughter, 
and a young non-commissioned officer of artillery, her intended 
husband; they saw him, invited him in, and we owe to this 
evening a charming description of the simple, innocent inte- 
rior of this little family, and their simple history. The old soldier 
was the orphan child of a villager of Montreuil, near Versailles ; 
brought up, and taught music and gardening, by the curé of his 
village. At sixteen, a word sportively dropped by Marie An- 
toinette when, alone with the Princess de Lamballe, she met 
him and his pretty playmate Pierrette in the park of Montreuil, 
made him enlist for a soldier, hoping to be made a serjeant and 
to marry Pierrette. The iatter wish was in time accomplished. 
through the benevolence of Marie Antoinette, who, finding him 
resolute not to owe the attainment of his wishes to the bounty of 
a patron, herself taught Pierrette to sing and act in the opera of 
Rose et Colas, and through her protection the début of the un- 
known actress was so successful that in one representation she 
earned a suitable portion for a soldier’s wife. ‘The merit of this 
little anecdote of course lies in the management of the details, 
which, for nature and gracefulness, would do credit to the first 
names in French literature. Pierrette died young, leaving her 
husband with two treasures, an only daughter, and a miniature of 
herself, painted by the Princess de Lamballe. Since then he had 
lived a life of obscure integrity, and had received all the military 
honours attainable by a private soldier, but no promotion, which, 
indeed, he had never much sought, thinking it a greater honour to 
be aserjeant in the guard than a captain in the line. “ How poor,” 
thought M. de Vigny, “ are the mad ambitions and discontents 
of us young officers, compared with the soul of a soldier like this, 
scrupulous of his honour, and thinking it sullied by the most 
trifling negligence or breach of discipline; without ambition, 
vanity, or luxury, always a slave, and always content and proud 
of his servitude; his dearest recollection being one of gratitude ; 
and believing his destiny to be regulated for his good by an 
overruling Providence !” 

An hour or two after this time the author was awakened 
from sleep by something like the shock of an earthquake: part of 
one of the powder magazines had exploded. With difficulty and 
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peril the garrison stopped the spread of mischief. On reaching 
the seat of the catastrophe, they found the fragments of the body 
of the old adjutant, who having apparently risen at early dawn for 
one more examination of the powder, had, by some accident, set 
it on fire. The King presently arrived to return thanks and 
distribute rewards: he came, and departed. ‘I thought,” says M. 
de Vigny, “ of the family of the poor adjutant: but I was alone 
in thinking of them. In general, when princes pass anywhere 
they pass too quickly.” 

‘La Vie et la Mort du Capitaine Renaud, ou, La Canne de 
Jone,’ is a picture of a more elevated description than either of 
these two, delineating a character of greater intellectual power 
and a loftier moral greatness. The Capitaine Renaud is a philo- 
sopher; one like those of old, who has learnt the wisdom of life 
from its experiences; has weighed in the balance the greatnesses 
and littlenesses of the world, and has carried with him from every 
situation in which he has been placed, and every trial and temp- 
tation to which he has been subject, the impressions it was fitted 
to leave on a thoughtful and sensitive mind. There is no story, 
no incident, in this life ; there is but a noble character, unfolding 
to us the process of its own formation—not ¢elling us, but making 
us see, how one circumstance disabused it of false objects of esteem 
and admiration, how another revealed to it the true. We feel 
with the young soldier his youthful enthusiasm for Napoleon, and 
for all of which that name is a symbol ; we see this enthusiasm die 
within him as the truth dawns upon him that this great man is 
an actor, that the prestige with which he overawed the world is 
in much if not in the largest portion of it the effect of stage- 
trick, and that a life built upon deception, and directed to essen- 
tially selfish ends, is not the ideal he had worshipped. He learns 
to know a real hero in Collingwood, whose prisoner he is for five 
years; and never was that most beautiful of military and naval 
characters drawn in a more loving spirit, or with a nobler appre- 
ciation, than in this book. From Collingwood, all his life a 
martyr to duty—the benignant father and guardian angel of all 
under his command—who pining for an English home, his children 
growing up to womanhood without having seen him, lived and 
died at sea, because his country or his country’s institutions 
could not furnish him a successor ;—from him the hero of our 
author’s tale learnt to exchange the paltry admiration of mere 
power and success, the worship of the vulgar objects of ambition 
and vanity, for a heartfelt recognition of the greatness of devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice. A spirit like that of Collingwood go- 
verned and pervaded the remainder of his life. One bitter 
remembrance he had ; it was of a night attack upon a Russian out- 
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eee in which, hardly awakened from sleep, an innocent and 
eautiful youth, one of the boys of fourteen who sometimes held 
officers’ commissions in the Russian army, fell dead in his gray- 
haired father’s sight, by the unconscious hand of Renaud. He 
never used sabre more, and was known to the soldiers by carry- 
ing ever after a canne de jonc, which dropped from the dying 
hand of the poor boy. Many and solemn were the thoughts on 
war and the destiny of a soldier, which grew up in him from this 
passage in his life—nor did it ever cease to haunt his remembrance 
and, at times, vex his conscience with misgivings. Unambitious, 
unostentatious, and therefore unnoticed, he did his duty always and 
everywhere without reward or distinction, until, in the three days 
of July 1830, a military point of honour retaining him with his 
corps on the Royalist side, he received his death-wound by a shot 
from a poor street-boy—who tended him in tears and remorse in 
his last moments, and to whom he left by will a provision for his 
education and maintenance, on condition that he should not be- 
come a soldier. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable book: to which we 
have felt throughout, and feel stilt more on looking back, what 
scanty justice we have done. Among the writings of our day we 
know not one which breathes a nobler spirit, or in which every 
detail is conceived and wrought out in a manner more worthy of 
that spirit. But whoever would know what it is, must read the 
book itself. No résumé can convey any idea of it; the impres- 
sion it makes is not the sum of the impressions of particular 
incidents or particular sayings, it is the effect of the tone and 
colouring of the whole. We do not seem to be listening to the 
author, to be receiving a “ moral” from any of his stories, or from 
his characters an “example” prepense; the poem of human 
life is opened before us, and M. de Vigny does but chaunt from 
it, in a voice of subdued sadness, a few strains telling of obscure 
wisdom and unrewarded virtue; of those antique characters 
which, without self-glorification or hope of being appreciated, 
‘‘ carry out,” as he expresses it, “the sentiment of duty to its 
extremest consequences,” and whom he avers, as a matter of per- 
sonal experience, that he has never met with in any walk of life 
but the profession of arms. 


‘ Stello’ isa work of similar merit to the ‘ Military Recollec- 
tions,’ though, we think, somewhat inferior. The poet, and his 
condition—the function he has to perform in the world, and its 
treatment of him—are the subject of the book. Stello, a young 
poet, having, it would appear, no personal cause of complaint 
against the world, but subject to fits of nervous despondency, 
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seeks relief under one of these attacks from a mysterious per- 
sonage, the docteur noir ; and discloses to him that in his ennui and 
his “thirst for activity and excitement, he has almost determined 
to fling himself into politics, and sacrifice himself for some one 
of the parties or forms of government which are struggling with 
one another in the world. The doctor prescribes to him three 
stories, exhibiting the fate of the poet under every form of 
government, and the fruitlessness of his expecting from the 
world, or from men of the world, aught but negligence or con- 
tempt. ‘The stories are of three poets, all of whom the docteur 
noir has seen die, as, in fact, the same person might have been 
present at all their deaths: under three different governments—in 
an absolute monarchy, a constitutional government, and a demo- 
cratic revolution. Gilbert, the poet and satirist, called from his 
poverty Gilbert sans-culotte, who died mad in a hospital at 
Paris, he who wrote in the last days of his life the verses 
beginning 
*¢ Au banquet de la vie infortuné convive 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs ”— 
Chatterton— 
** the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, who perished in his pride ”— 


driven to suicide at eighteen by the anguish of disappointment 

and neglect; and André Chénier, the elder brother of Chénier 

the revolutionary ogee ages own poems, published not till 
i 


many years after his death, were at once hailed by the new 
school of poetry in France as having anticipated what they have 
since done, and given the real commencement to the new era: 
he perished by the guillotine only two days before the fall of 
Robespierre ; on the scaffold he exclaimed, striking his forehead, 
* Il y avait pourtant quelque chose ld!” ‘The stories adhere 
strictly to the spirit of history, though not to the literal facts, 
and are, as usual, beautifully told, especially the last and most 
elaborate of them, ‘ André Chénier.’ In this tale we are shown the 
prison of Saint-Lazare during the reign of terror, and the 
courtesies and gallantries of polished life still blossoming in the 
foulness of the dungeon and on the brink of the tomb. Madame 
de St Aignan, with her reserved and delicate passion for André 
Chénier, is one of the most graceful of M. de Vigny’s creations. 
We are brought into the presence of Robespierre and Saint- 
Just—who are drawn, not indeed like Catoes and Brutuses, 
though there have been found in our time Frenchmen not in- 
disposed to take that view of them. But the hatred of exaggera- 
tion (that vice ‘of the day) which always characterises M. de. 
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Vigny, does not desert him here: the terrorist chiefs do not 
figure in his pages as monsters thirsting for blood, nor as hypo- 
crites and impostors with merely the low aims of selfish ambition : 
either of these representations would have been false to history. 
He shows us these men as they were, as such men could not but 
have been; men distinguished, morally, chiefly by two qualities, 
entire hardness of heart, and the most overweening and bloated self- 
conceit; for nothing less, assuredly, could lead any man to 
believe that his individual judgment respecting the public good’ 
is a warrant to him for exterminating all who are suspected of 
forming any other judgment, and for setting up a machine to cut off 
heads, at sixty or seventy every day, till some unknown futurity 
be accomplished, some Utopia realised. 

The lesson which the doctewr noir finds in these tragical 
histories, for the edification of poets, is still that of abnegation : 
to expect nothing from changes in society or in political in- 
stitutions; to renounce for ever the idea that the world will, or 
can be expected to fall at their feet and worship them; to con- 
sider themselves, once for all, as martyrs, if they are so, and 
instead of complaining, to take up their cross and bear it. 

This counsel is so essentially wise and of such deep import, 
and is so much required everywhere, but above all in France, 
where the idea that intellect ought to rule the world, an idea in 
itself true and just, has taken such root that every youth who 
fancies himself a thinker or an artist thinks he has a right to 
everything society has to give, and is the victim of ingratitude 
because he is not loaded with its riches and honours; M,. de 
Vigny has so genuine a feeling of the true greatness of a poet, 
of the spirit which has dwelt in all poets deserving the name of 
great—that he may be pardoned for what there is in his picture 
of a poet’s position and destiny in the actual world, somewhat 
morbid and overcharged, though with a large foundation of 
universal truth. It is most true that, whether in poetry or in 
philosophy, a person endowed in any eminent degree with genius 
—originality—the gift of seeing truths at a greater depth than 
the world can penetrate, or of feeling deeply and justly things 
which the world has not yet learnt to feel—that such a person 
need not hope to be appreciated, to be otherwise than made 
light of a evil entreated, in virtue of what is greatest 


in him, his genius. For (except in things which can be 
reduced to mathematical demonstration, or made obvious to 
sense) that which all mankind are prepared to see the nezt 
minute, it cannot require much genius to perceive in 
this; and all persons of distinguished originality, whether 
thinkers or artists, are subject to the eternal law, that they 
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must themselves create the tastes or the habits of thought 
by which they will afterwards be appreciated. No great poet 
or philosopher that ever lived (apart from the accident of a rich 
patron) could have got either honour or subsistence as a poet or 
a philosopher; but things are not, and have seldom been, so 
badly ordered in the world, as that he could not get it in any 
other way. Chatterton, and probably Gilbert, could have earned 
an honest livelihood, if their inordinate pride would have ac- 
cepted of it in the common paths of obscure industry. And 
much as it is to be lamented, for the world’s sake more than that 
of the individual, that they who are equal to the noblest things 
are not reserved for such,—it is nevertheless true that persons of 
genius, persons whose superiority is that they can do what others 
cannot do, can generally also, if they choose, do better than 
others that which others do, and which others are willing to 
honour and reward. If they cannot, it is usually from something 
ill regulated in themselves, something to be cured of which 
would be for the health even of their own minds; perhaps 
oftenest because they will not take the pains which less gifted 
persons are willing to take, although less than half as much 
would suffice; because the habit of doing with ease things on a 
large scale, makes them impatient of slow and unattractive toil. 
It is their own choice, then. If they wish for worldly honour and 
profit, let them seek it in the way others do; the struggle in- 
deed is hard, and the attainment uncertain, but not specially so 
to them; on the contrary, they have advantages over most of 
their competitors. If they prefer their nobler vocation, they have 
no cause of quarrel with the world because they follow that 
vocation under the conditions necessarily implied in it. If it 
were possible that they should have the acclamations of the 
world, they could not be deserving of them; all they could be 
doing for the world must be comparatively little ; they could not 
be the great men they fancy themselves. 

A story, or a poem, might nevertheless be conceived, which would 
throw tenfold more light upon the poetic character, and upon the 
condition of a poet in the world, than any instance, either his- 
torical or fictitious, of the world’s undervaluing of him. It would 
exhibit the sufferings of a poet, not from mortified vanity, but 
from the poetic temperament itself—under arrangements of society 
made by and for harder natures, and in a world which its Creator 
himself did not intend to be a place of contentment or peace for any 
but the unsensitive. That M. de Vigny could conceive such a sub- 
ject in the spirit in which it should be conceived, is clear from 
the signs by which his Stello recognizes himself as a poet. 
“ Because » Bs is in nature no beauty, nor grandeur, nor har- 
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mony, which does not cause in me a prophetic thrill, which does 
not fill me with a deep emotion and swell my eyelids with tears 
divine and inexplicable. Because of the infinite pity I feel for 
mankind, my companions in suffering, and the eager desire I feel 
to hold out my hand to them and raise them incessantly by words 
of commiseration and of love.” Because I feel in my inmost 
being an invisible and undefinable power which resembles a pre- 
sentiment of the future, and a revelation of the mysterious causes 
of the present :” a presentiment which is not always imaginary, but 
often the instinctive insight of a sensitive nature, which from its 
finer texture vibrates to impressions so evanescent as to be unfelt 
by others, and, by that faculty as by an additional sense, is ap- 
prised, it cannot tell how, of things without, which escape the 
cognizance of the less delicately organized. 

These are the tests, or some of the tests, of a poetic nature; 
and it must be evident that to such, even when supported by a 
positive religious faith, and that a cheerful one, this life is natu- 
rally, or at least may easily be, a vale of tears; a place in which 
there is no rest. The poet who would speak of such, must do it 
in the spirit of those beautiful lines of Shelley—himself the most 
perfect type of that which he described :— 

“ High, spirit-winged heart, who dost for ever 
Beat thine unfeeling bars with vain endeavour, 
Till those bright plumes of thought, in which arrayed 
It over-soared this low and wordly shade 
Lie shattered, and thy panting wounded breast 
Stains with dear blood its unmaternal nest ! 
I weep vain tears: blood would less bitter be, 
Yet poured forth gladlier, could it profit thee.” 


The remainder of M. de Vigny’s works are plays and poems. 
The plays are ‘ Le More de Venise,’ a well-executed and very 
close translation of Othello; ‘ La Maréchale d’Ancre,’ from the 
same period of history as Cing-Mars; and ‘ Chatterton,’ the story 
in Stello, with the characters more developed, the outline more 
filled up. Without disparagement to these works, we think the 
narrative style more suitable than the dramatic to the quality of 
M. de Vigny’s genius. If we had not read these plays, we 
should not have known how much of the impressiveness of his 
other writings comes from his own presence in them (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed), animating and harmonizing the pic- 
ture, by blending with its natural tints the colouring of his own 
feelings and character. 

Of the poems much were to be said, if a foreigner could be 
considered altogether a competent judge of them. For our own 
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we confess that, of the admirable poetry which abounds in 
rench literature, that part is most poetry to us which is written 
in prose. In regard to verse-writing we would even exceed the 
severity of Horace’s precept against mediocrity ; we hold, that 
nothing should be written in verse which is not exquisite. In 
prose, anything may be said which is worth saying at all; in 
verse, only what is worth saying better than prose can say it. 
The gems alone of thought and fancy, are worth setting with so 
finished and elaborate a workmanship; and even of them, 
those only whose effect is heightened by it: which takes place 
under two conditions; and in one or other of these two, if we 
are not mistaken, must be found the origin and justification 
of all composition in verse. A thought or feeling re- 
quires verse for its adequate expression, when in order that 
it may dart into the soul with the speed of a lightning-flash, the 
ideas or images that are to convey it require to be pressed closer 
together than is compatible with the ~ grammatical construc- 
tion of prose: this, the inversions and elisions of verse, afford 
the means of accomplishing. One recommendation of verse, 
therefore, is, that it affords a language more condensed than 
prose. The other, is derived from one of the natural laws of the 
human mind in the utterance of its thoughts impregnated with its 
feelings. All emotion which has taken possession of the whole 
being—which flows unresistedly, and therefore equably—instinc- 
tively seeks a language that flows equably like itself; and must 
either find it, or be conscious of an unsatisfied want, which even 
impedes and prematurely stops the flow of the feeling. Hence, 
ever since man has been man, all deep and sustained feeling has 
tended to express itself in rhythmical language; and the deeper 
the feeling, the more characteristic and decided thé rhythm ; 
provided always the feeling be sustained as well as deep; for, a 
Jit of passion has no natural connexion with verse or music, a 
mood of passion has the strongest. No one, who does not hold 
this distinction in view, will comprehend the importance which 
the Greek lawgivers and philosophers attached to music, and 
which appears inexplicable till we understand how perpetual an 
aim of their polity it was to subdue fits of passion, and to sustain 
and reinforce moods of it.* ‘This view of the origin of rhythmic 





* Milton understood this :— 
“ The Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders; such as raised 
To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage, 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death, to flight or foul retreat : 
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utterance in general, and verse in particular, naturally demands 
short poems, it — impossible that a feeling so intense as to re- 
quire a more rhythmical cadence than that of eloquent prose, 
should sustain itself at its highest elevation for long together: and 
we are persuaded that, except in the ages when the absence of 
written books occasioned all things to be thrown into verse for 
facility of memory, or in those other ages in which writing in 
verse may happen to be a fashion, a long poem will always be 
felt to be something unnatural and hollow; something which it 
requires the genius of a Homer, a Dante, or a Milton, to induce 
posterity to read, or at least to read through. 


Verse, then, being only allowable where prose would be 
inadequate ; and the inadequacy of prose arising either from its 
not being sufficiently condensed, or from its not having cadence 
enough to express sustained passion, which is never long-winded— 
it follows, that if prolix writing is vulgarly called prosy writing, 
a very true feeling of the distinction between verse and prose 
shows itself in the vulgarism; and that the one unpardonable sin in 
a versified composition, next to the absence of meaning, and of true 
meaning, is diffuseness. From this sin it will be impossible to 
exculpate M. Alfred de Vigny. His poems, graceful and often 
fanciful though they be, are, to us, marred by their diffuseness. 


Of the more considerable among them, that which most resem- 
bles what, in our conception, a poem in verse ought to be, is 
‘ Moise.’ The theme is still the sufferings of the man of genius, 
the inspired man, the intellectual ruler and-seer; not however 
this time, the great man persecuted by the world, but the great 
man honoured by it, and in his natural place at the helm of it, 
the man on whom all rely, whom all reverence— Moses on Pisgah, 
Moses the appointed of God, the judge, captain, and rene of 
the chosen race—crying to God in anguish of spirit for deliver- 
ance and rest; that the cares and toils, the weariness and solitari- 
ness of heart, of him who is lifted altogether above his brethren, 
be no longer imposed — him—that the Almighty may with- 
draw his gifts, and suffer him to sleep the sleep of common 
humanity. His cry is heard; when the clouds disperse, which 
veiled the summit of the mountain from the Israelites waiting in 
prayer and prostration at its foot, Moses is no more seen: and 
now, marching towards the promised land, Joshua advanced, 





Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds.” 
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pale and pensive of mien; for he was already the chosen of the 
Omnipotent.” 

The longest of the poems is ‘ Eloa; or, the Sister of the 
Angels;’ a story of a bright being, created from a tear of the Re- 
deemer, and who falls, tempted by pity for the Spirit of Darkness. 
The idea is fine, and the details graceful, a word we have often 
occasion to use in speaking of M. de Vigny: but this and most of 
his other poems are written in the heroic verse, that is to say, 
he has _——_ the imperfections, for his purpose, of the most 
prosaic language in Europe, by choosing to write in its most 
prosaic metre. The absence of prosody, of long and short or 
accented and unaccented syllables, renders the French language 
essentially unmusical; while—the unbending structure of its 
sentence, of which there is essentially but one type for verse and 
prose, almost precluding inversions and elisions—all the screws 
and pegs of the prose sentence are retained to encumber the 
verse. If it is to be raised at all above prose, variety of rhythm 
must be sought in variety of versification ; there is no room for 
it in the monotonous structure of the heroic metre. Where is it 
that Racine, always an admirable writer, appears to us more 
than an admirable prose writer? In his irregular metres—in the 
chorusses of Esther and of Athalie. It is not wonderful then if 


the same may be said of M. de Vigny. We shall conclude with 
the following beautiful little poem, one of the few which he has 
produced in the style and measure of lyric verse :— 


‘¢ Viens sur la mer, jeune fille, 

Sois sans effroi; 

Viens sans trésor, sans famille, 
Seule avec moi. 

Mon bateau sur les eaux brille, 
Voi ses mats, voi 

Ses pavillons et sa quille. 

Ce n’est rien qu’une coquille, 
Mais j’y suis roi. 


Pour l’esclave on fit la terre, 
O ma beaute! 
Mais pour l’homme libre, austére, 
L’immensité. 
Les flots savent un mystére 
De volupte ; 
Leur soupir involontaire 
Veut dire: amour solitaire, 
Et liberté.” 
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Art. If.—Transactions of the Statistical Society of London. 
Vol. I. Part I. London, Charles Knight and Co. 1837. 


THE first publication of this society affords us an opportunit 
for a few remarks on the principle on which it is founded, 
and incidentally on the subject it professes to pursue ; remarks 
which we should not have intruded on the public, if we did not 
think their tendency is to increase the usefulness of the society 
and advance the knowledge of the subject by removing several 
prevalent errors. 

The pretensions advanced for statistics by the students of it 
are undoubtedly gaining increased authority with the public. 

“« The direct and incidental use,” says the last Report of the 
Society, “ which, at present, is made of statistical documents in 
scientific and philosophical writings on the most important moral 
and political questions, and the now frequent insertion of 
statistical notices in the periodical publications of the day, may 
be adduced, as indicating the prevalence of a sense of the indis- 
pensable necessity of continually’ adverting to the tabulated 
numerical results of systematic inquiries. It is, indeed, truly 
said, that the spirit of the present age has an evident tendency to 
confront the figures of speech with the figures of arithmetic, 
since it is impossible not to observe a growing distrust of mere 
hypothetical theory and @ priori assumption. But a more deci- 
sive proof of the just estimate which is formed of the value, and 
of the deep interest which is felt for the result of statistical re- 
searches, is presented in the continual formation of new so- 
cieties. And the Council have much pleasure in announcing,” 
&c. &e. This statement of the Statistical Council is nothing 
more than an adoption of one of the common-places which 
buzz perpetually in every one’s ears in certain circles, only 
the statement is now made by a body of men, whose assertions 
are entitled to attention and investigation. With all its large- 
ness and vagueness of phrase, this is really a limited statement of 
the claims which have been set up for statistics. An acute and 
able writer, the only man we believe in this country who has 
attempted to tell the public what statistics is, has gone so far as 
to say—* the same certainty is attainable” in the political and 
economic sciences which prevails in astronomy and by which the 
return of Halley’s comet was predicted. “ ‘The state of our com- 
merce and manufactures, the results of machinery, the effects of 
free trade, are mere arithmetical problems more or less involved, 
that may be worked out if correct data are obtained. Their 
solutions thus reduced should be as certain and as little open to 
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cavil as a proposition in Euclid or the determination of an 
algebraic equation.” 

It would be a happy thing could all difficulties be got rid of 
thus summarily. But we are sceptical. Commerce, manufac- 
tures, and machinery involve so many human beings in their 
operations,—thoughts and passions, winds and storms, have so 
much to do with them, that though we believe in many so-called 
Utopian things, we are not very sanguine of attaining the pro- 
phetic perfection realised in the case of Halley’s comet. Plans 
and illustrations of human affairs so complete and satisfactory 
as we are here promised from statistics are liable to many inter- 
ruptions :—Professor Puddingdorf satisfactorily illustrated the 
motion of the earth round the sun by swinging a bucket of water 
round his own rubicund visage until a wicked pupil caught his 
arm, and the earth by a deluge extinguished the luminary. 

If the pleasure — by the Statistical Council were a 
rejoicing in the growth of a disposition on the part of the public 


to look more closely into the evidences for opinions than here- 
tofore, there could not be a more legitimate subject of joy :— 
a great and wise people will that be whose politicians and philo- 
sophers shall sift their facts and be scrupulous as to the evidence 


of their theories. But they express pleasure that statistical 
documents, made as they have caused them to be made, are 
increasingly quoted in science, politics and philosophy. ‘This is 
not a matter to be rejoiced in, as we shall show, by the lovers of 
science. ‘The men who have impressed upon statistics its present 
form—decided how its tables and researches are made—and 
influenced the constitutions of Statistical Societies,—have plea- 
sure doubtless in witnessing the widening circles of. their own 
influences; but we are of the number of those who think the 
influences of this council and its forms, modes, and fundamental 
Herve ge pernicious,—to us therefore, instead of rejoicing, there 

elongs the duty of trying them by the principles of science and 
the nature of statistics itself, in order to show the inconsiderateness 
or ignorance in which they have been conceived and framed— 
and in which they are advancing to authority in the popular 
mind. 

At the Bristol meeting of the British Association a paper was 
read by a gentleman, Mr Greg, (who has done good service to 
the progress of knowledge by his labours in the collection of sta- 
tistical facts,) in which he irrefutably showed that statistics in its 
present state is exceedingly destitute both of general propositions 
and of tangible facts entitled to credence and authority. He is 
‘ not alone in this conviction. To prove the opinion by an exami- 
nation of the more important statements of statists would be 
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foreign to the object of this article, and would be doing over 
again what he has ably accomplished ; suffice it, to say, that sta- 
tistics has in the experience of many thoughtful men realized an 
effect which has a tinge of the marvelious in it, by making them 
doubt demonstration and disbelieve arithmetic. Built seemingly 
on a foundation which partakes of the certainty of numerical com- 
putation, it has nevertheless presented such fallacies and errors to 
the public, that to minds scrupulous in matters of belief it has 
successfully evinced the claims of numerical figures to a rivalry 
with the figures of speech in powers of fiction. When the witty 
and accomplished author of ‘ Crotchet Castle’ makes a political 
economist gravel a poet who observes how beautifully an old oak 
conveys the idea of duration by stating how much more clearly 
time is told by figures, in our opinion he awards the victory 
wrongly: if the arithmetical calculations had partaken of the 
nature of our popular statistics the praise of accuracy ought to 
have been assigned to the flights of fancy and the encomiums of 
fiction to the statistical computations. 

It might have been expected that a Central Society, formed 
for the cultivation of statistics, would have applied itself to the 
improving the methods of the branch of knowledge it sought to 
encourage, and removing the causes of its unsatisfactory state. 
The contrary has been the fact ; and the great barrier in this coun- 
try to the improvement of the condition of statistics is, in our opi- 
nion, the fundamental principle on which the Statistical Society 
of London is constituted. 

The errors commonly prevalent on the very nature of statistics 
and to which we shall refer by and by, have caused the true 
objects of its tables and researches not only to be overlooked 
but to be positively and expressly proscribed by the Society. 
The prospectus, drawn up by Mr Henry Hallam, Mr Charles 
Babbage, Mr Richard Jones, and Mr John Elliot Drinkwater, 
and adopted by the Council, contains the following sentence :— 


‘“¢ The Statistical Society will consider it the first and most essen- 
tial rule of its conduct to exclude carefully all opinions from its 
transactions and publications.” 


If we were disposed to amuse ourselves with etymology and 
word-grubbing we might suggest to the authors of this rule, that 
Opinion, which they are carefully to exclude, is only a Latin 
word for thought, and that some persons may be apt to say they 
have furnished in the rule itself an example of the exclusion 
enjoined by it. 

We have four objections to this rule. It prevents the dis- 
covery of new truths ;—it deprives the labours of the Society of 
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definite purposes ;—the facts of which it causes the collection 
and arrangement are those which are useless and irrelevant as 
evidence ;—and lastly, the observance of this rule is irreconcilable 
not merely with the progress of science and knowledge, but 
with the action and operations of the Society itself. 


In the first place, the rule prevents the discovery of new 
truths. 

** There are more false facts than false theories,” was the 
remark of Dr Cullen, and this may be accounted for by consi- 
dering that theories themselves are not only facts but the kind of 
facts about the truth of which most care is taken, and which 
naturally therefore are oftener true or have more truth in them 
than details, and particulars about the accuracy of which less 
pains are taken. ‘ People are never less to be trusted than 
when relating things they have heard and seen,” was the saying 
of another wise man, and the experience of mankind attests it, and 
hence the elaborate rules of evidence observed in the law courts 
of all civilized nations. Theories are formed generally by the 
acutest and ablest men; they are the offspring of thought and 
care and genius; it isa fruitful brain that can produce more than 
one, and to put a theory which is but a single step in advance of 
preceding theories into a condition which gives it a chance of 
acceptance, to secure a hearing even for a solitary proposition 
which is new to all men, is a life-work to the most gifted of our 
race. Success in the attempt is immortality, and by it for the 
behoof of all mankind a truth is added to the trophies of the 
mind ; a well of blessing is unsealed for all time. Theories are 
more carefully formed than all other products of the human 
mind put together, because men are fearful of them; and they 
are often a weary possession to the finder. ‘Theories, be it ever 
remembered, are facts as viewed by the most powerful minds ; 
what are called facts are details and particulars as conceived 
by the most ordinary minds, The circulation of the blood is a 
fact, but when we regard it in relation to the thoughts and obser- 
vations of Harvey, we call it his theory. Gravitation is a fact; 
but it was first a guess, next an opinion and then a theory of 
Newton, and now it is accepted as a truth by all. The whole of 
science is fact: it is either the facts which prove or the facts 
which are proved. ‘The birth of a new conception of the laws 
of nature in the mind of a human being is the greatest of all 
births, and all nations in their early histories have referred the 
glorious offspring to a divine origin. Hence it is that all men 
and all times speak reverently of the great teachers who have 
told new truths to men: with greatest reverence indeed, of the 
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moralists whose truths are greatest, but also reverently of those 
who make known new propositions about the merest physical 
matters. When any unusually gifted man thinks that he has 
discovered a new proposition—a single additional truth, however 
little its apparent importance—as biographers tell us it generally 
becomes the object of a life. From the fall of an apple to the 
Principia there were nearly twenty years of thoughtful theorisin 

to Isaac Newton: at sixteen, Francis Bacon began, and after half 
a century of thought, when beyond sixty, he produced his im- 
provements in the science of evidence. Their theories were the 
mental existence of these men. Newton by his Principia ad- 
vanced beyond the immediate appreciation of his time even 
though demonstration guided and established his progress. Bacon 
died and lived a depreciated man, and his Organon was hailed by 
the sneers of Coke and Cuffé and King James. The discoverer 
of a new truth is the victim of an ordeal of fire. All men can- 
vass him and many persecute him. The man who steps in ad- 
vance of his fellows, by the very act subjects himself to the 
gauntlet. The history of science is the history of this process— 
of the conflict between the convictions of individuals and of their 
age—of the struggles between new-born opinions, and the fierce 
enmities of old beliefs: the biography of genius is the biogra- 
phy of tempers worn by contradiction, of fortunes blighted by 
unapproved opinions, and of men robbed of peace, and life, and 
affection, for the faith they had in them. It is not needful in the 
present day to discourage thinkers, they are not too numerous. 
Though the sort of thing is by no means new in ecclesiastical 
societies, we are not aware since the first institution of scientifie 
societies of another instance of the proscription of opinion by 
a body professing the pursuit of knowledge,—and even in mat- 
ters involving religious animosity; we know of no religious 
society of the middle ages, (we speak under the correction of 
Mr Hallam), nor of any sect in the present day, which has em- 
bodied a formal exclusion of all opinions in the fundamental rule 
of its constitution, and as the most essential guide of its opera- 
tions. Opinion is what is most wanted where truth is the object, 
it is the parent and precursor of truth—opinion is carefully ex- 
cluded by the Statistical Council; the creators of new opinions 
are the best benefactors of the race,—they are warned off by 
the Statistical Council; the process of seeking and sifting new 
opinions is the progress of science—to avoid this process is the 
most essential rule of the Statistical Council; the facts oftenest 
true are general propositions, and the facts least often true are 
minor details,—the proscription of the most true for the least 
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true is the first and most fundamental principle of the Statistical 
Council. 

Our second objection, to the fundamental rule of this Society, 
is that it deprives the Society’s labours of definite purposes. The 
exclusion of opinions is the exclusion of the only guides which 
can conduct their researches to any useful end. It is only the 
ascertaining of what is unascertained ; in other words, the trying 
to find which of several opinions is the correct one about any 
given matter, that can legitimately or practicably be the end pro- 
posed in any series of researches by reasonable beings. There 
is not a more obvious truth in the whole philosophy of evidence 
than this—that the ay or no of a distinct proposition is the only 
object of inquiry. It is the very meaning of inquiry. In- 
quiry can aim at that and that only—if it does not it is imbe- 
cility, or what the Statistical Society’s labours are. Before you 
can inquire you must have something that you seek, The more 
distinct the end the greater the chances of success: the absence 
of an end is futility. The Council of the Statistical Society of 
London have therefore reduced themselves to this pass—they 
have for the first and most essential rule of their operations 
either to aim at gaining no end, or to profess one thing and do 
another. Are their researches useful ? if so, they are in viola- 
tion of their fundamental principle—do they adhere to their most 
essential rule?—then they do nothing. The object (we have 
heard) of the Whigs, who framed the rule which we have 
dilated upon so long, was to disarm the opposition of the Tories to 
the formation of the Society. If the rule was meant to be kept, 
there was no use for the Society: if it was understood that there 
was to be a liberty of interpretation allowed to the Council (and 
we have had as much intimated to us by nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles) the pretence was dishonest, and unworthy to be 
made in the name of science. The Council determine what 
papers are to be read at the public meetings of the Fellows, and 
of course their decision is the paramount one about what objects 
of inquiry shall be adopted and pursued. The only refuge of 
the Whig Council, the only excuse which can clear them of 
the charge of Jesuitism, is the hypothesis, that they had too 
little penetration to see the consequences of their own law—and 
that, seeking an expedient to ward off an immediate evil, they 
took that which occurred the readiest, without consideration or 
forethought or design of any kind. We hope the best;—and we 
must say of such men as Hallam, Babbage, Jones, and Drink- 
water—men who have earned so much distinction by their 
acquirements in other departments of knowledge—that though 
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we hold such inconsiderateness not excusable in any. men 
who undertake what they undertook, few men in the present day 
can better afford than some of them to be wrong on the present 
occasion. 

The end is the guide of the means. The rule of the Council, 
by forbidding the proposal of the affirmative or negative of a 
distinct proposition as an object of their researches, vitiates the 
researches themselves in proportion as their object is made vague. 
When men go to seek they Gee not what, they become puzzled 
how to set about it, and the most common effect is, that they do 
nothing. The history of the Society since its formation is a 
sufficient illustration of this fact for a more futile institution, 
when compared with the great things it might accomplish, and 
even with some of its sister societies, does not exist. Its walls 
are hung round with lists of nearly a dozen committees, and have 
been so for years. Money has been voted to aid the labours of 
these committees; the expectant Fellows have month after month 
hopefully gazed on the names so distinctly written out with all 
their titles on the placards, but the revelations have never come 
—the oracles have been mute, and the initiated are unbelievers in 
their usefulness. In four years we are not wrong we apprehend 
when we say there has been but one solitary report* by a so- 
litary committee, and that is a feeble imitation of what the Man- 
chester and Liverpool societies took the lead in doing, and have 
done repeatedly. The truth we believe is, that these committees 
do nothing. Compliments are paid by naming men to fill them ; 
the names are suspended, and therein the joke consists ; for the 
usual effect of suspension by a cord seems immediately to be 
produced—the men are never fit for good after it; the aphorism 
of Wilkes is realised—* the most useless thing in the world you 
ean do with a man is to hang him” on the walls of the Statistical 
Society. A committee was appointed with the ye, On er 
purpose of preparing a statistical account of London, a hundred 
pounds were placed at its disposal, which purpose soon dwindled 
into an account of the food of the metropolis: even that would 
be one of the most beneficial inquiries any body of men could 
set on foot: the consumptive tendencies of the Society, however, 
were too strong for the committee, and it died and made no sign. 
Among the committees there was one denominated the econo- 
mical—what does it mean? and what has become of it? What 
contributions have the Medical Committee made to medical know- 
ledge? What has any one of them done? The third Report 








* © A Report on the State of Education in five Parishes in Westminster,’ which 
has just appeared. 
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of the Society contains the following admission of their utter 
inefficiency :-— 


‘¢ But the most important assistance which the Fellows can ren- 
der is by attending the Committees. As yet very few who are 
not members of the Council have offered any aid in this manner, 
and this circumstance, together with the want of subordinate 
assistance, has greatly retarded the operations of the Committees. 


*‘ The Council has anxiously considered the best means of in- 
ducing Fellows to assist personally in the labours of the Society, 
and having appointed a select Committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject, they ‘have adopted the following recommendation, contained 
in their Report; to which the attention of the Fellows is particu- 
larly invited. 

«¢ Extract from the minutes of the Council, Feb. 17, 1837. 


«« ¢ Resolved that, any five or more members of the Society may 
propose to the Council the formation of a Committee, stating to 
the Secretary in writing the nature of the subject to be inquired 
into, with the signatures of the members, asking for the Committee, 
this mogreny to be thereupon submitted to the Council, who, on 
approval, shall ge the applicants, together with any members 
of their own body whom they may judge proper to nominate, a 
Committee: and shall name a chairman of the same, who shall be 
considered responsible for carrying out its objects and making a 
report of its proceedings to the Council. The Committee so ap- 

inted may then commence work. The Rooms of the Society, 
Books, and Stationery, to be at their service. No expense to be 
incurred by any Committee out of the funds of the Society without 
direct permission of the Council.’ 

«< By this resolution any five Fellows will be enabled to prosecute 
inquiries in which they are interested, with the assistance of 
the Council, so far as may be consistent with the regulations and 
objects of the Society.” 


The labours of the Select Committee who drew up this resolu- 
tion cannot be said to rescue by their efficiency, though they 
were appointed to remedy the evil, the character of the committees 
from the contempt into which they have fallen. They had to 
deal with an evil which, as we have shown, issues from the fun- 
damental principle of the Society, and they had to rouse the inertand 
snatch some hours from the busy, and the means the Council adopts 
are (since the rooms and books were already open to the Fellows) 
to allow five of them to or the formation of a committee in 
writing to the Council, which, if it approves, shall appoint a chair- 


man over them, who will take the responsibility from them, join 
to them as many of its own number as it may judge proper; aud 
then, if they are obedient to the rules, and if they incur no ex- 
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penses without permission, why, in return for all this—‘*sta- 
tionery will be at their service.” . 

But the paralysis of the fundamental rule is quite as visible in 
the Council as in the Committees. We extract strange proofs 
of this from both their second and their third Reports. We 
have said that the uncertainty about the cbjects they had to seek, 
caused by the exclusion of opinions, would prevent them from 
acting to any purpose ; the second Report apologizes thus :— 


“« It must be obvious that the early progress of a Society, which 
has for its object—not the establishment of any particular theory, or 
the development of any single science,—but an inquiry into the 
various and innumerable relations existing among men and nations, 
must necessarily be slow. Much consideration is requisite to deter- 
mine what branches of inquiry may be prosecuted with the most ad- 
vantage; to ascertain what are within the scope and means of the 
society ; to discover what subjects have already been investigated ; 
and what sources and channels of information are already open, and 
may be made available to its purposes. 

‘¢ These inquiries, and many others arising out of them, must of 
necessity occupy much time, and their results will for a while appear 
small. The usefulness, therefore, of such a Society cannot be esti- 
mated by the apparent amount of its labours, or the number of its 
publications; its fruits will become visible in an awakened spirit of 
research among its members—in the establishment of corresponding 
societies—and in the creation of a public, as well as an individual, 
interest in its proceedings.” 


It is a curious and significant fact that the only thing an- 
nounced as decided in this Report is the following :— 


“* Steps have been taken for the preparation of an Emblematic 
Seal for the use of the Society, which after much consideration 
has been determined upon.” 

Mr Dickens undoubtedly had this passage in view when he 
wrote the announcement of the Pickwick Club on the adoption 
after mature deliberation of the celebrated Pickwick button. 

The third Report is still more explicit in its admissions of the 
inefficiency of the Society, and in its zeal in apologizing for the 
Council, even directly cites the fundamental principle of the 
Society, the exclusion of opinions as a cause of the inefficiency 
confessed. 

‘* Three years having now elapsed since the establishment of the 
Statistical Society of London, the Council conceives that the follow- 
ing statement of its present position, and future prospects, will not 
be uninteresting to the Fellows. 


“‘ Tt will be necessary to call attention to the great extent of the 
objects for which the Society was established, in order that the 
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Fellows may duly appreciate the success which it has obtained, and 
the difficulties which have attended the operations of the Council. 

“The Society was instituted for the purpose of procuring, 
arranging, and publishing facts, calculated to illustrate the condi- 
tion and prospects of society, and its objects comprehended the 
whole range of economical, political, medical, moral, and intellec- 
tual Statistics. Any one of these branches of inquiry, if subdi- 
vided, would of itself furnish ample matter for the exertions of a 
society, and one of the difficulties experienced by the Council has 
been to select subjects of inquiry which come within their means 
and powers. A second difficulty has been found in the nature of 
the subjects themselves. In this respect this Society differs from 
every other similar body, and its progress must not, therefore, be 
estimated by the same standard as that of other scientific Institu- 
tions. In those the subject of inquiry is limited and definite : for 
the most part it is of an entertaining nature, and may be followed 
as a relaxation and amusement: the individuals interested in it are 

enerally men of leisure, devoting a large portion of their time to 

e same pursuits ; much of their attention is devoted to speculative 
inquiries, and to subjects which require but little labour, and afford 
at the same time a high degree of interest. In this Society the 
case is quite the reverse: the subjects are of the most varied 
nature; not one step in any inquiry can be undertaken without 
labour: the collection and arrangement of facts are attended with 
difficulty and trouble, involving also a large expenditure of time, 
while the results alone contain matter of interest. The individuals 
who cultivate Statistical science are generally engaged in active 
pursuits, which occupy the largest portion of their time, and con- 
sequently their leisure hours are rather devoted to relaxation than 
to the serious studies which the collection of facts involves: and 
lastly, the exclusion of all speculative matter from the inquiries of the 
Society, deters many persons from offering their personal assistance. 
All are willing and desirous to obtain and make use of the results, 
but very few to devote their time and labour to the procurement and 
wy oe of the details. 

‘* Hence the third and greatest difficulty of the Council has 
arisen. It was their duty as well as their wish to ensure the 
establishment of the Society on a permanent footing, and rather to 

rovide for its continuance and increasing utility, than to exhaust 
its means and cripple its energies at the commencement of its 
existence. The Council deemed it desirable, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the Fellows, that the Society should be con- 
ducted on the same footing as the other scientific Bodies in the 
metropolis. The Regulations provided that monthly meetings 
should be held, and the objects of the Society required that the 
Council should enter into correspondence with other Institutions 
and individuals; and that they should, periodically, print and pub- 
lish statistical information. ese objects involved the necessity of 
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applying almost the whole of their receipts to the purposes of rent, 

officers’ salaries, printing, and other similar expenses, which, inde- 

pendently of other causes, must of itself prevent the Council from 

engaging in any extensive inquiries ; while the time of the Honorary 

Secretaries and of the Assistant Secretary has been fully occu- 

ee in conducting the correspondence and other business of the 
ociety, &c. Kec.” 

There is in constant practice by the Committees of the House 
of Commons a valuable example to the Statistical Society of 
London—though, God wot, they exhibit enough of narrowness 
and ignorance of philosophy to satisfy the most rabid haters of 
theory and speculation. But they do not commit the folly of 
excluding opinions ; on the contrary, they test and try them by 
inquiring into facts and examining witnesses, and hence their 
reports and the evidences in support of them, which, after all 
imperfections, exercise so powerful and beneficial an influence 
on our legislation. The advantages they have in obtaining in- 
formation over a society are obvious and great, but they are not 
greater than the advantage they derive from perpetually bringing 
together the propositions and the evidences, from testing the 
opinions by the facts, and seeking facts by which to test the 
opinions. Were it possible for them to exclude opinions, like 
the Council of the Statistical Society, it is saying little to affirm 
that all the powers of the Parliament of England could not save 
their labours from futility. ‘The Statistical Society is a body in- 
finitely less powerful, and therefore they voluntarily shackle 
themselves with a chain which would draw the other to the 
earth. To counterbalance their inferiority they need superior 
freedom of inquiry, and larger speculative ends; but the wis- 
dom of the Council and the philosophy of the Provisional Com- 
mittee have denied them all free research, and proscribed all 
speculative ends. No body of men is more weak, and requires 
greater stimulants to conduct it to any good end, than a voluntary 
association of Scientific Amateurs—the Statistical Society is 
cribbed, cabined, and confined, denied purposes, stimulants, and 
guidance, as if its only dangers were over zeal, and its only 
errors superfluous activity. sf 

The excuses advanced by the Council for the utter inutility of 
the Society (except in so far as the very existence of a Society 
of the kind is useful) are not valid, we are sorry to say, even on 
the low grounds which they assume. Their first apology is the 
largeness of the subject; any one of the branches of inquiry— 
economical, political, medical, moral, or intellectual statistics 
would of itself furnish ample matter for the exertions of a society. 
This is therefore a sufficient reason for doing nothing in any of 
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them! The amount of work to be done is not a reason for dili- 
gence and activity, for uniting the most scientific plans and the 
most energetic execution, but for printing only the papers which 
the kindness of the stars and the chance seal of a Fellow may 
produce in the proceedings and transactions; and giving, during 
four years’ existence, in return for about four thousand pounds of 
the money which belongs to science, a single octavo pamphlet in 
a blue cover, which is dignified with the name ofa ‘ Report on the 
State of Education in five parishes in Westminster.’ The wide field 
which is made an excuse br inaction, and which really is a reason 
for exertion, was chosen by the Council themselves :—was the 
apology the a of the choice, or the choice made for the sake 
of the apology? ‘Their second excuse is, that while the objects 
of other societies are limited, definite, entertaining, speculative, 
and easily pursued, “in this Society the case is quite the reverse.” 
The members of other societies are affirmed to be generally men 
of leisure, while the Fellows of the Statistical Society are said to 
be generally engaged in active pursuits; we doubt the facts as 
stated—we know that many members of it belong also to other 
societies; and with the example of the Council before us, we 
cannot predicate activity in any way of the body over which 
they preside. But the subject which the statists profess to 
illustrate, “ the conditions and prospects of society,” is not a 
subject wanting in interest or entertainment. The condition of 
society consists in all the facts of human existence—it is an un- 
covering of all the effects of the past on the present, a separating of 
all the great causes which are moulding our being and well-being, 
an estimate of institutions and their relations to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral formation, development and happiness of men 
and women. To express these things in other words; births 
and marriages, sicknesses and deaths; crimes and accidents, so- 
cieties and sects, rents, wages, prices, products, houses, lands, 
all the innumerable things which human beings use, and all the 
endless varieties of human beings themselves, form the condi- 
tion of society. Are these things uninteresting? Yes, surely, 
as long as they are barren—as long as we look at details without 
an eye to results; at the condition of society without an eye to 
its prospects. The prospects of society consist in the present 
viewed as the parent of the future, the elements regarded in the 
process from which issues the product, the material and spiritual 
forms of men and assemblages of men as they tend to action, 
passion, and good or evil in the coming time, and as_ they con- 
flict and mingle in the progress which history records, and in 
the scenes and events which fill this world with wonders, 
Goethe has said that, properly speaking, man is the only thing 
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interesting toman. But the Statistical Council tell us that layers 
of limestones and ite, nebulz and double stars, courses of rivers 
and heights of iis, alesse of birds and wings of insects, the 
objects which the Geological, Astronomical, Geographical, Orni- 
thological, and Batanciogiont Societies, pursue are of higher 
interest, and more agreeable entertainment, to men than the social 
condition and prospects of man. ‘The welfare of the race is un- 
interesting and unentertaining, but it is insects, and birds, and 
stones, and hills, and streams, that come home to the busi- 
nesses and the bosoms of men! It is a very ancient kind of fal- 
lacy to deprive a subject of qualities and then depreciate it for 
the want of what the depreciators took away. ‘This is the con- 
duct of the Council. They first kill Statistics, and then complain 
of its want of animation: they even deny that it ever had 
any. It would be more true, consistent, and useful, were they 
to continue their former eulogies of Statistics with the admission 
of its present state— 

Thus Harlequin extolled his horse, 

Fit for the road, the race, the course ; 

One fault he had—a fault indeed, 

And what was that ?—the horse was dead ! 

This Report says “ the results alone contain matter of inte- 
rest ;” yet the Council who declare this retain the fundamental 
rule which excludes results. They proclaim that “ the exclusion 
of speculative matter from the inquiries of the Society deters 
many persons from offering their personal assistance’ —the men 
who confess the ill effect, formed the excluding rule, originated 
the deterring cause—the body who avow that results alone have 
interest, stand up for the exclusion of results! In the Council 
which drew up and published this Report we find the names of 
all the four men who formed the fundamental rule for the exclu- 
sion of opinions: Messrs Hallam, Jones, Drinkwater, and Bab- 
bage, are the avowed excluders of opinions, and they are the 
Council, which announces it to all the world, that their act shuts 
out the only matter which contains interest, and deters many from 
offering personal assistance. ‘They exclude from a society sup- 
ported by public contributions all interest, and impede all activity, 
and have the temerity to avow the effects and maintain the cause. 

Our third complaint against the rule which excludes opinions 
is, that it prevents the selection of facts according to their value 
as evidence. Facts are valuable only in relation to what they 
prove—the evidence is important or otherwise according to the 
proposition to which it relates. But evidences which preve 
nothing—facts which relate to no proposition, and from which 
propositions are carefully excluded, are necessarily, while the 
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divorce continues, utterly useless. The exclusion principle acts 
in two ways—it causes the collection of useless details, and pre- 
vents the value of those which are useful from being ascertained. 

Statistics is full of both evils. It was one of the wonderful 
discoveries of M. Quetelet, the only honorary foreign member 
the statists for a long time thought worthy of being among them, 
that there were certain instruments which suicides used more 
frequently than others in destroying themselves, and that on 
the whole women killed themselves in ways less shocking than 
men! ‘This was extracted and praised as a revelation of a new 
law! 

Crime, which is one of the most important facts in the condi- 
tion of society, has been largely discussed by statists to such 
little purpose that they have not yet arrived even at a settled 
classification of crimes. ‘The whole, without exception almost, of 
the statistical tables do not classify crimes according to what 
they are, but according to how they are punishable, whether by 
indictment or summary process. But by a bold defiance of the 
fundamental principle of exclusion of opinions Mr Symonds, a 
very able man, author of ‘ Mechanies of Lawmaking’—stood up in 
the Society, when a paper was read which proceeded upon this 
classification, and maintained, though no one approved and many 
sneered at him, the unphilosophical and useless nature of the 
division. He scouted the idea of framing a statistical exhi- 
bition of crimes without theorising: and proposed as the prin- 
ciple of classification for crimes—their motives. Theory here 
obviously made an important practical step: and the moment Mr 
Symonds’ principle is put beside the previous principle, will 
be seen the valuelessness of all prior statistics of crime; men 
might have heaped up statistics upon the former plan for ages 
without a particle of useful result. By adopting the principle of 
motives, this becomes impossible; some good may come of the 
researches which it guides; but the uncertainty which attaches 
to the motives of all human conduct attaches also to those of 
crime, and thus an element of doubt is introduced—the leaven of 
like uncertainty is communicated to all the researches which ma 
be made—all the tables which may be framed, and all the results 
they may seem to yield. 

Folios of statistics have been produced on the relation between 
education and crime, and for want of a rational, that is, a theo- 
retical definition of education, the whole of their labours have 
consisted in sowing figures and reaping sums. There is an 
able paper on the subject in the Transactions at the head of this 
article by Mr Porter—a gentleman whose connection with the 
statistical department of the Board of Trade gives him many 
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advantages in pursuing his statistical researches. But though 
many more glaring instances of the evil ie be taken—this 
paper exhibits, by the selection of facts which is made to prove 
the result wished for, the bad consequences of the exclusionary 
rules. If education be defined—*“ making men better,” and we 
presume no one will question the propriety of the definition, the 
controversy is carried on, and the war of folios, quartos, and 
numerical tables waged—to decide whether making men better 
is really making them better or making them worse. But we 
presume that the point Mr Porter undertakes to prove is that 
teaching men and women to read and write well, has a tendency 
to diminish crime. Mr Porter indeed alludes incidentally more 
than once to moral instruction.—“ If,” he says, “ by this means, 
it should be made apparent that the result is, in reality, favour- 
able to the influence of instruction, the advocates for imparting 
knowledge to the people will have made out a case not only 
justifying their course, but affording the best hopes for the 
future, when their efforts shall be no longer limited to the im- 
parting of the mere elements of knowledge—the scaffolding as 
it were for erecting a moral structure within the minds and 
hearts of the poor,—but when the most numerous class shall be 
taught to make a proper use of knowledge by having impressed 
upon them a right understanding of all their relative and social 
duties.” The object we have in view in examining Mr Porter’s 
paper is not to support either side of the controversy, but to 
show how the want of a distinct definition of the objects of it 
makes useless all the facts and figures he brings forward; and 
this we advance not as bearing against him in any way, but 
against the causes of the indistinctness. Nobody argues that 
moral instruction does not prevent and diminish crimes—that 
bringing youth up with habits opposed to stealing and fighting, 
and any kind of fraud and violence, does not lessen the number 
of criminals in the calendar—nor that in so far as social duties 
are taught along with reading and writing the effect of instruc- 
tion in these duties is hostile to the violation of them. The 
object of the paper then, if it has a distinct one, must be to prove 
that their being taught reading and writing merely,—* the mere 
elements of knowledge”—“ the scaffolding without the struc- 
ture”—* acts with a restraining power upon the evil passions 
and propensities of men.” ‘Though it is a long extract, we 
quote Mr Porter’s paper slightly abridged, our apology being the 
importance of the subject, and the force of the example of con- 
fusion and inconsequence which it exhibits as bearing against 
the causes of them—the fundamental errors prevalent on statis- 
tics. The Council cannot accuse us of choosing an instance 
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unfair to them, since this is a paper which professes to have a 
distinct end in view, and starts with a declaration that in opposi- 
tion to the fundamental principle of exclusion, it does aim at 
supporting an opinion ; while its author, Mr Porter, is admitted 
on all hands to be one of the most laborious and intelligent 
statists in the kingdom. 


“¢ It will be in the recollection of the members of this Society, 
that a paper was read at its last ordinary meeting, in which notice 
was incidentally taken of this subject, and wherein the opinion was 
adopted, that instruction does not tend to diminish the number of 
criminal offenders, but the contrary. This opinion, so startling to 
the sanguine promoters of general education among the people, has 
before been brought forward in a work of considerable merit—the 
‘ Essay on the Moral Statistics of France,’ by Monsieur Guerry, 
who has supported his assertions by an appeal to figures given on 
the authority of the Minister of Justice in France. It is not in- 
tended to question the truth of those figures in the slightest par- 
ticular, nor to express any doubt as to the correctness of the 
statements drawn from them by Monsieur Guerry. There can, 
indeed, be no dispute concerning the fact, that in the departments 
of France, in which the greatest share of instruction is imparted to 
the young, there the number of criminals was the greatest in pro- 

rtion to the population at the precise period to which the figure 
adopted by Monsieur Gerry relate ; but it is much to be regretted, 
that, in the examination of a fact so important to the moral progress 
of our race, that gentleman should have contented himself with the 
returns of a single year, when records of the same description, 
and applying to a longer period of time, were equally open to him. 


‘¢ It would have been a laborious and useless task to have gone 
into the examination of Monsieur Guerry’s position with respect to 
each of the 86 departments into which France is divided. Every 
practical purpose will be equally well answered by confining that 
examination to a limited number of departments, a opposite 


ends in the scale of instruction. It so happens that the inhabitants 
of the four most instructed and of the four east instructed depart- 
ments in France are nearly the same in point of numbers, the diffe- 
rence being only 8,174 in a population of more than 1,100,000, or 
about seven in 1,000. 


‘¢ The degree in which instruction is imparted in the different de- 
partments is ascertained by the examination as to their intellectual 
condition of the men drawn to fill the ranks of the army, and who, 
as they are taken indiscriminately from all ranks, may be supposed 
to exhibit very fairly the degree in which instruction is imparted 
throughout the departments. 


“ According to this test, it appears that the proportion of the 
people who can read and write in the four most instructed depart- 
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ments is nearly three-fourths ; while in the four least instructed it is 
little more than one-eighth: the exact proportions are— 


Most instructed—1 Meuse ‘ ‘ 74 in 100. 
“ 2Doubs. . 7)... 

6 3 Jura , ‘ 73 
“6 4 Haute Marne . 72 
Least instructed—83 Cher A P 13 
66 84 Haute Vienne 13 
66 85 Allier . " 13 
66 86 Corréze . " 12 

The proportion for the whole of France being 38 in 100. 


“It so happened, that in the year 1831, which was taken by 
Monsieur Guerry for examination, there were charged with offences 
in the four most instructed departments 232 persons, and in the 
four least instructed only 187 persons. But, if we include in our 
examination the five years for which the returns are given, we shall 
find a wholly different result ; and, indeed, it will be seen that 1831 
is the only year in which the excess of criminals is not ranged on 
the side of the least instructed departments. 
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‘“* The annual average number of criminals in the five years is 
nearly 10 per cent. greater in the least instructed than it is in the 
most instructed departments ; but the superiority of the latter will 
be more striking, if we observe the numbers charged with offences 
against the person, and those charged with depredations against 
property. ‘The first, being the more peculiar sign of barbarism, we 
might expect to find the greater number of offenders among the 
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most ignorant, and accordingly the average annual number is, in 
the four darkest departments 66, while in the most enlightened it is 
only 45, or in the proportion of about 2 to 3. Crimes against pro- 
perty may be considered as among the consequences of civilization, 
since it is evident that the temptation to commit them must be 
greatest where the artificial wants of man are the most numerous 
and urgent, and where the accumulation of the means for their 
gratification is most considerable. It is, therefore, not surprisin 
to find that this class of criminals is greatest where instruction, and 
its necessary consequent, civilization, are most expanded. This is 
the case as shown by the tables under examination, but in a much 
smaller degree than might be expected ; the annual average excess 
of offenders against property in the four most instructed depart- 
ments being only 4 in 132, or about 3 per cent. 

‘¢ If the object were simply to show that, by taking the particular 
year which he has adopted, Monsieur Guerry has fallen upon an erro- 
neous conclusion, and that instruction, in even the unsatisfactory de- 
gree wherein it is now imparted to the mass, is not justly chargeable 
with the bad effect which he has attributed to it, what has already 
been said would perhaps be sufficient. But the subject is one of 
such vital importance to the well-being and moral progress of 
society that it would be wrong to pass by an opportunity for sub- 
jecting it to a further examination. For this purpose it has been 
thought preferable to analyse the returns of the most unfavourable 
year of the series. If, by this means, it should be made apparent 
that the result is, in reality, favourable to the influence of instruc- 
tion, the advocates for imparting knowledge to the people will have 
made out a case not only justifying their course, but affording the 
best hopes for the future, when their efforts shall be no longer 
limited to the imparting of the mere elements of knowledge—the 
scaffolding, as it were, for erecting a moral structure within the 
minds and hearts of the poor,—but when the most numerous class 
shall be taught to make a proper use of knowledge, by having im- 
pressed upon them a right understanding of all their relative and 
social duties. 

‘‘ Tt has been shown, that in the year 1831 the number of 
criminals in the four most instructed departments was 232, while 
in the least instructed the number was only 187, making a diffe- 
rence in favour of the latter of 24 per cent. ; a fact which seems to 
bear out the unfavourable conclusions of Monsieur Guerry. It will 
at once be seen, however, that such conclusion, to be justly founded, 
must proceed upon the additional circumstance of the offenders 
being found among the instructed classes. Let us examine how 
far this is in agreement with the facts as disclosed in the French 
official tables. 

«‘ If we separate the criminals of the eight departments under 
examination, we shall find that, in the year 1831, dey were divided 


as follow :— 
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Four most Four izast 

instructed instructed 

departments. departments. 
1st Class.—Those wholly uninstructed . . . 101 . 158 
24 “ Those whoread and writeimperfectly 103 . 12 
3d‘ Those who read and writewell . 24 . 13 
4th ‘ Those still further educated. . . G: 4 


ars 187 


‘‘ We have seen that in the more enlightened departments the 
proportion of persons who can read and write is 73 in 100, while 
in the least instructed it is no more than 13 in 100. The popula- 
tion of the first being 1,142,454, it follows that only 308,463 
persons are wholly uninstructed ; and the number of offenders in 
this class being 101, it further follows that one person in 3,054 
among them has been brought before the tribunals ; whereas, amon 
the three instructed classes the offenders are 131 among 833,991 
instructed persons, or only one in 6,366. 

‘¢ In the least instructed departments a similar examination gives 
us the following result :—The population being 1,134,280, of whom 
only 13 in 100 are instructed, there will be 986,824 wholly ignorant, 
and 147,456 who can read or write. The number of wholly ignorant 
offenders being 158, gives in that class only one offender in 6,245 
persons; whereas the instructed classes, amounting in number to 
147,456, include 29 offenders, or one in every 5,084 individuals. 

‘¢ It is not difficult to account for these results. In situations 
where education is pretty generally imparted the wholly ignorant 
will find themselves at a disadvantage, through the greater propor- 
tion of employments being occupied by those who are instructed. 
The ignorant man is therefore more impelled to lawless courses than 
in other situations, where the ape bulk of the people being equally 
uninstructed, all have a nearly equal chance of obtaining honest 
employments. 

‘‘ If a similar examination is made for the two following years, 
1832 and 1833, beyond which the statements do not reach, the 
result will be similar. 

‘In the more enlightened departments the offenders who had 
not received instruction bore toe the uninstructed portion of the in- 
habitants the proportion of 

d in 4,745 in 1832, 
1 in 5,318 in 1833; 
the proportion having been one in 3,054 in 1831, showing a great 
and progressive improvement. Of the instructed, the proportion of 
offenders, was— 
ia 1831 .. . « 1 m.6,366, 
“ 1832 . . . 1 in 9,164, 
“1833 . . . 1 in 9,065. 
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‘© In the least instructed department, the proportion of unin- 
structed offenders was— ' 
In 1831... . . 1 in 6,245, 
“1832 . . . 1in 5,422, 
“1833. . . 1 in 7,709. 2° 


‘¢ Of offenders who had been instructed, the proportioss were— 
In 1831 . . . 1 in 5,084, E 
&-1693°.°. . 1 in 4,213, 
«1833. . . 1 in 4,468. 


‘¢ By means of its effective system of police, and through the 
necessity which it imposes upon every person who passes from one 
department of the kingdom to another to peers himself with a 
passport, the French Government is enabled to trace the progress 
of its individual subjects, and to ascertain with great accuracy their 

revious conduct. Taking advantage of this state of things, the 
Minister of Justice has, during the last few- years, included in his 
annual statements returns of relapsed criminals (recidives), and has 
thus given a tolerably good account of the extent to which dishonest 
and violent courses are carried on as a profession in France. 

‘¢ The total number of relapsed criminals (in thig country we 
should call them professional offenders) who were brought before 
the Courts of Assize in France in the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, 
were 1,296, 1,429, and 1,318, respectively. 

‘¢ Separating these into classes according to their degree of in- 
struction, the numbers are as follow :— . 





Wholly Read or Write | Read and Write Superior 
Ignorant. badly. well. Instruction. 


oem aes = 
| 


i 


| | } | 
1831 | 799 176 | 623) 341 51 | 79 | 96 | 
1832 | 857 173 684 422 95 | $27/ 131) 91 | 19 
1833 | 782 159 623/395 85 |310/119| 98 | 91 | 92 | 3) 
a 
pon A S13 169/644 | 386 206 127 | 40 | 97 | 92 | 7| 15 
‘¢ At present, all that we can learn from the inquiry made under 
the authority of the Minister of War is comprehended in the fact, that 
62 out of every 100 persons, within the ages liable to military 
service, are wholly uninstructed; how many of the remaining 
38 belong respectively to each of the three remaining classes, viz., 
those who read and write imperfectly, those who read and write 
well, and those who have received a superior dégree of instruction, 


we have no means for ascertaining. 
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‘< In thé absence of such information as that to which we have here 
alluded, the following table may yet be interesting, and may afford 
gratification to those who believe that by communicating a course 
of moral education to the great bulk of the community a vast pro- 
portion of the vice and misery now witnessed may be driven ow 
society, It will be seen from an inspection of this table, that out of 
4,222 crimjnals subjected to punishment in Francé in 1833, the 
large proportion of 3,777 belonged to the classes either wholly 
without, or who had received only the lowest degrée of instruction. 
Of the two remaining classes 345 offenders were furnished from 
among those who can read and write well, and 100 from among 
those superigrly educated. It is impossible to conceive that these 
proportions ¢an be in agreement with the state of education 
throughout the population of France, one of the most enlightened 
countries in the world; and if they be not so in agreement, it 
is equally impossiblezto resist the conviction, that education, even 
as it has hitherto beem cogducted, acts with a restraining power 
upon the evil passions and propensities of men. 


“‘ If the subjoined table is examined further, it will be seen, 
that out of 50 persons sentenced to death, not one belonged to 
the well-educated class; that 47 in that class were subjected to 
only slight correctional punishments, and four to simple sur- 
veillance ; leaving only 49 well-educated persons out of the whole 
population of more than 32 millions, or one in 664,678 persons, 
who, in the course of the year 1833, were considered deserving 
of punishments in.any degree severe. 





| 
Cannot | Kead and Superior 
Punishments. Read or | Write im degree of 
Write. | perfectly. . | Instruction. 





Death ae rT os oe er ee 10 
Perpetual Labour . . . 90 
Labuur for different periods 483 
Solitary Confinement . . 437 
Transportation . . . 1 
Imprisonment . .. . 13 
Correctional Punishments 1,544 
Children detained « . . 16 
Surveillance . . . . « 10 


2,628 | 1,149 
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We hold this paper to be an example of the bad effect of the 
exclusion of opinions, and an example all the more forcible is 
that it seemingly violates the rule; because it displays in the 
most favourable case ‘we could select, the collection, considera- 

Vor, XXXI. No, I. F 
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tion and arrangement of facts which do not, and cannot prove 
the proposition intended. The source of this inconclusiveness 
is the confusion and vagueness which the habitual exclusion of 
epinion causes in the propositions to be established. Mr Porter, 
as we have said, must either intend to prove that the teaching of 
reading and writing acts against crime, or that the moral educa- 
tion to which he every now and then alludes, has a moral 
tendency. ‘To prove that moral education has a moral effect is 
uncalled for, since no one denies it, and trivial, since it would 
merely be showing by tables and figures, that making men moral 
is making men moral. But the object is to show that education 
in reading and writing acts restrainingly on crime: that teaching 
to read is giving men honest habits, and instructing them in 
caligraphy schooling their passions. Now, to those uninstructed 
in ihe eave revelations of statistics, it does appear that, though 
you enable a man to write so well that he could copy Mr Porter’s 

per in the space covered by a sixpence, and surround it with a 
Forest of *‘ ornamental penmanship,” you would not, by continuing 
the discipline of his eyes and fingers until y ann commu- 


pvicate either a principle or a habit of refraining from his neigh- 
bour’s goods. Reading is the art of connecting certain sounds 
and significations with certain symbols, which are addressed to 
the touch of the blind and the eyes of the seeing. Honesty and 


self-restraint, which are the virtues opposed to fraud and violence, 
are habits of character, formed in the mind by the presence and 
ower of moral, religious, and sympathetic considerations. 
he associating of sounds and significations with arbitrary 
symbols is not a moral operation—it is done by the senses, the 
judgment and the memory. The expectation of those who 
expect from reading, which is not a moral operation, a moral 
result, who think that exercising the faculty of association upon 
symbols and sounds, is forming habits of morality in the character, 
assuredly is an expectation of figsfrom thorns. They sow in the 
intellect, and hope to reap in the heart. Reading is a great art; 
and there is an immense and wonderful difference between the 
mind which, with difficulty, associates a sound with a single word 
of three letters and the accomplished reader: but men do not 
infer honesty from skill and quickness in the art; and the most 
pertet mastery of pauses and emphasis, intonation and in- 
exion,—is never thought a moral acquirement. Statists, even, do 
not send their children to learn morals of their elocution masters. 
The object of’ Mr Porter’s paper was to show that education in 
reading and writing well act against crime; which, being inter- 
préted, means that facility in the mechanical performance of 
certain mental acts is the formation of moral dispositions. 
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The argument of Mr Porter is, that in proportion to the degree 
of education in any class of society is the dune of crime; the 
uninstructed in reading and writing containing the most crimi- 
nals—the best instructed, the fewest; therefore the reading and 
writing are the causes of the inferior number of crimes and 
criminals. ‘The mechanical and. intellectual acquirements in 
question are found to prevail most where the crimes are fewest, 
and it is hence inferred that the prevalence of the one fact accounts 
for the existence of the other, His object is to prove that the 
one is the cause of the other; he assumes that he does so when 
he shows that they co-exist in the same classes. Oats and wheat 
grow on the same estate, therefore the oats have a tendency to 
produce the wheat. But there are many causes of a moral nature 
which adequately account for fewer crimes being among those 
who can read and write well than among those who cannot. The 
classes best instructed in reading and writing are also best 
instructed in morals—they grow up in the circles most favourable 
to the formation of habits opposed to fraud and violence. The 
parents who are most virtuous are most certain never to neglect 
mere elementary tuition, whatever their rank in life. Honour, 
opinion, enlightened views of interest, fewer temptations in con- 
sequence of superior advantages,—the lessons of pure-hearted 
mothers, the persuasions and warnings of religion, the stirring 
memories of good and heroic deeds and men—the heaven-sent 
blessings of family affections—all these influences, though not 
confined to any classes, are best in degree and greatest in power 
among the instructed classes, where, in many a favoured spot, 
they make ideas of duty sweet and grand to young hearts, and 
throwaround many characters, in the course of formation, an atmo- 
sphere which makes goodness sink into their natures as infallibly 
as the sunshine imbues the flowers of the field with the colours 
of beauty. Instead of the mechanical creating the moral, it is the 
moral that gives prevalence to the mechanical ; and it is to the 
affections, notions of duty, and obligations of religion, in the 
breasts of parents, that we owe the elementary instructions im- 

arted to successive generations. ‘There is not a word of all this 
in Mr Porter’s paper, and its figures and facts are adduced to 
show that morality, religion, affection, duty, virtue and benevo- 
lence do not produce, but are produced by reading and spelling, 
penmanship and small-text. 

We adduced Mr Porter’s paper as an example of the produc- 
tion of facts and figures to establish what cannot be so established : 
a characteristic of our prevalent statistics which is greatly fos- 
tered and encouraged by the rule against opinions. It is an 
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instance of the evil which forms our fourth objection—the impos- 
sibility of adhering to the rule—of adhering to it and advancin 
statistical knowledge at the same time. But a single word teed 
not be wasted to prove this point. The findineli which are 
made without an object, and which cannot be arranged se as to 
prove anything—cannot of*course be compatible with progress, 
with the refutation of errors and the discovery of truths. 

The inference from all this is, that while this rule lasts the 
Statistical Society may be an efficient instrument of charlatanerie 
—may present specious tables and columns of figures to impose 
upon the many and gain the purpose of the hour, but to all the 
ends of science and usefulness it is a mockery and a lie. 

The source of this rule, we have said, is the vague or erroneous 
notions which prevail on the very nature and province of statis- 
tics: and with a remark or two on those errors and vaguenesses 
we shall conclude. 

There is an idea abroad that mere facts are useful knowledge, 
and the cgllection of them the pioneering which makes straight 
the way of the theorist to come. To advance such an opinion 
in defence of the Statistical Council is surely going too tar to 
say they exclude theory for the sake of it, and warn off theorists 
while in their deep humility they think themselves only fit to 
prepare the footpath which theorists are hereafter to tread! We 
would not undervalue the most trivial fact. ‘There are philoso- 
phies in the running brooks, theories in stones, propositions in 
trees, and science in everything. But it is only to the philoso- 

hic eye of genius. The mental habit is the source of value. 
he fact, like the toad, may have a jewel in its front, but the 
Statistical Society collects the toads and excludes the jewels. 

What is statistics? We never asked this question without 
being told that ‘it was in its infancy,” or merely answered by 
the etymology of the word, which makes it mean the facts of the 
State. The word was invented by Professor Achenwall of Got- 
tingen, about the middle of the last century: the putting of 
national facts into numerical forms (the only peculiarity statistics 
displays) is as old a thing as the statistical computations by Jacob 
the patriarch of the ratios of progressive increase among his 
cattle. 

Statistics has been called a science. It is said to connect its 
facts by a chain of causation: if it did so, it would be science, 
though even then not a distinct and separate science. But the 
observations of astronomy may be called the science of astronomy 
as properly as statistics may be denominated a science. No 
mere record and arrangement of facts can constitute a science. 
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Facts are evidence, Science is not evidence, but the results of 
evidence—the things which it proves, that in relation to which 
it is what it is, the inferences from tle premises. To separate 
the facts from the propositions they support, the evidences from 
the thing they prove, and on their-bearing on which their cha- 
racter as witnesses depends, is to destroy and annihilate their 
nature as evidence—and by stripping them of that for the sake of 
which they are noticed at all they are rendered utterly meaningless, 
The logic of a science is the method by which it obtains from 
the evidences the results, prinpiples, or general propositions of - 
which the science consists—it is the philosophy of evidence 
applied to a particular class of facts. A theory is a collection of 
general propositions regardingsa fact or set of facts—the results 
of all the evidence collected together—the propositions which, 
when connected with each other, the facts prove. A theory of 
geology is a set of deductions from the evidences or facts of 
geology. The science of geology is the theories of geology 
viewed as one whole. Curious therefore is the inconsistency of 
the statists who claim the rank of a science for statistics (and the 
Council of the London Society have done so) while their fun- 
damental principle is the exclusion of opinions, and while ‘their 
boast is that their papers and proceedings refer neither to general 
deductions, nor to sets of such deductions which are theories; nor 
to collections of theories which are science. ‘They claim the 
whole, and they eschew all its parts, and treat science as some 
do a lord—they are very respectful to the title, but very con- 
temptuous to the thing itself. 

Statists claim for statistics the relation to economic science 
which astronomical observations bear to astronomy. But it is 
the theories which exalt the observations,— were there no 
theories, that is, no science, the observations could not be 
scientific,—were the observers of these astronomical evidences 
carefully to prevent them from proving anything: to make it 
their end and aim to deprive them of all relation to propositions 
and opinions, which are science, they would of course strip them 
of the character of scientific. ‘This is what the statistical coun- 
cil does, and in proportion as it does so, claims for statistics the 
rank of a science. But this is not all. There is an ambiguity 
in the word facts which enables the council to pass off a most 
mischievous fallacy: it either means evidences or it means any- 
thing which exists. The fact, the thing as it is without any rela- 
tion to anything else, is a matter of no importance or concern 
whatever : its relation to what it evinces, the fact viewed as evi- 
dence, is alone important. Evidences are facts which prove 
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something, but if the thing proved is taken away, if the fact has 
nothing to support, it ceases to be a legitimate object of concern 
to reasonable beings, because it no longer is the object on which 
reason acts—evidence. 

But statistics is not a science, and cannot be one. Studied as 
the statistical council have decreed statistics shall be studied, no 
department of human knowledge ever could become a science— 
a collection of theories—because they have put their veto on 
theorizing. But statistics is not even a department of human 
knowledge; it is merely a form of knowledge—a mode of ar- 
ranging and stating facts which belong to various sciences. The 
Tar appointed to determine the province of statistics by 

e British Association divided it into the following departments, 
which it will be seen are sufficiently various and extensive: it 
was at the recommendation of this association that the Statistical 
Society was founded on the 15th of March 1834, and we quote 
at length their division, embodied in the prospectus of the objects 
and plan of operation of the society issued by the Provisional 
Committee. 


“« The Statistical Society of London has been established for the 
purposes of pone yey: and publishing ‘ Facts calculated 
to illustrate the Condition and Prospects of Society.’ 

‘¢ The Statistical Society will consider it to be the first and most 
essential rule of its conduct to exclude carefully all opinions from 
its transactions and publications,—to confine its attention rigor- 
ously to facts,—and, as far as it may be found possible, to facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables. 

‘¢ The first operation of the Society will probably be to subdivide 
and organize its . Council in such a manner as may enable 
that Council to deal conveniently with all the subdivisions of the 
subject-matter before it. Those subdivisions will necessarily be 
numerous. 

«‘ The whole subject was considered, by the Statistical Section of 
the British Association at Cambridge, as admitting a division into 
four great classes :— 


1. Economrcat Sraristics. 
2. Poxrticat Statistics. 
3. Mepicat Sratistics. 
4. Mora anv Inretectvan Statistics. 
“‘ Tf these four classes are taken as the basis of a farther analysis, 
it will be found that the class of 
*¢ Economical Statistics comprehends, Ist, the statistics of the 
natural productions and the agriculture of nations; 2ndly, of 
manufactures; 3rdly, of commerce and currency ; 4thly, of the 
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distribution of wealth, or all facts relating to rent, wages, 

profits, &e. r 
‘¢ Political Statistics furnish three subdivisions, Ist, the facts relat- 

ing to the elements of political institutions, the number of elec- 

tors, jurors, &c.; 2ndly, legal statistics; 3rdly, the statistics of 
finance and of national expenditure, and of civil and military 
establishments. 

‘¢ Medical Statistics, strictly so called, will require at least two sub- 
divisions, and the great subject of population, although it might 
be classed elsewhere, yet touches medical statistics on so many 
points, that it would be placed most conveniently, perhaps, in 
this division, and would constitute a third subdivision. 

«¢ Moral and Intellectual Statistics comprehend, |st, the statistics of 
literature ; 2ndly, of education; 3rdly, of religious instruction 
and ecclesiastical institutions; 4thly, of crime. Although four- 
teen subdivisions have now been enumerated, it is probable that 
more will be required. 

*¢ It will not of course be necessary to have a distinct Sub-com- 
mittee of the Council for each of these subdivisions ; but a conve- 
nient division of the Council, and an -arrangement of the individuals 
composing it, so as best to deal with all the different portions of the 
common subject, will be a necessary preliminary to any systematic 
course of inquiry.” 


This division of statistics is not one whit more miscellaneous 
than are the transactions of the society itself. Now, if the facts 
which this society collects yield any principles at all, each of the 
different kinds of facts will furnish different kinds of general pro- 
positions : the economic facts will not prove medical propositions : 
the literary evidences will not supply the statist with agricultural 
theories, unless his statistics is as useful to him as was the Irish- 
man’s telescope, which enabled him not merely to see the distant 
church, but also to hear the music of the congregation. But it is 
the theories which constitute the science—it is the principles 
which classify the facts. _ Unless statistics be a collection of dis- 
tinct and peculiar principles,—unless its economic facts yield 
other propositions than those which belong to the science of eco- 
nomics, and unless the facts of agriculture, instead of teaching men 
how to manage farms, instruct them in the treatment of fevers, or 
contribute to one common and connected set of principles, which 
are neither agricultural nor medical, but different from both 
sciences, it follows that statistics is not a science, but concerns 
itself with several sciences ; is not a separate branch of learning, 
or a circle of theories complete as one whole in itself, but merely 
a form, an arrangement, a mode of presenting information. 
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It is not a science, because, in the first place, it has no general 
propositions of its own, and a science is a system of general 
principles ; and, secondly, because it has not a distinct class of 
facts of its own. Statistics was divided into economics, politics, 
medicine, and morals; that is, into facts belonging to all these 
different branches. It is clear as noon-day, therefore, that it con- 
tains many sciences, or the facts belonging to many; for 
instance, the sciences of agriculture, wealth, government, medi- 
cine, law, education, and morals. A science embracing all these 
would be “ not one, but science’s epitome.” The branch would 
be the whole tree. But give to each science its proper facts, 
let every tree bear its own fruits, restore to the rightful owners 
the borrowed property, and there is not a single department of 
fact nor a single particle of detail which the statist can call his 
own. 

Destitute both of facts and doctrines, it has as its single cha- 
racteristic (and that not peculiar to it) the numerical and tabulated 
form of stating and arranging facts. This is statistics, if sta- 
tistics is not arithmetic. Statists confine themselves as far as pos- 
sible “to facts which can be stated numerically and arranged in 
tables.” But a form of arrangement is not a science.* 

R. 





* We have seen quoted with great approbation a definition of statistics by 
Schlozer, a German writer, on the subject which curiously illustrates the darkness 
in which the minds of statists wander whenever they attempt to say what their 
pursuit really is. “ History,” says he, “is statistics in a state of progression ; 
statistics is history at a stand.” ‘The aphorism is strikingly worded, and this is all 
the good that can be said of it. History in progression is the narrative flowing on 
—the purpose becoming the action, the mingled elements working and fomenting 
onwards to the product—it is the roll of events, it is the conflict in travail with 
victory or defeat. Statistics or tabular forms, are this “at a stand T’—thoughts 
and pessions petrified into figures!—a crystallization of creeds and crimes into 
* tabulated arrangements |” 
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Arr. ITI.—1. Lea Cornelia. By the Author of ‘ L’Ame Exilée.’ 
Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 1838. 


2. Les Romans et le Mariage. By the Author of ‘ Il Vivere.’ 
Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 1837. 


3. Histoire de la Grandeur et de la Décadence de César Birot- 
teau, Parfumeur, §c. By M. de Balzac. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
1838. 


a I AM not ignorant,” says the German-French metaphysician, 

Lerminier,* “ that it is the fashion of the day to put into 
everything a little Christianity. Our literature overflows with 
Christianity. If a dramatic poet} presents on the stage a Ro- 
man Emperor who began to reign four years after the death of 
Jesus Christ, he will season his Tien drama with a conversion 


te Christianity. In many novels the heroes at present are Chris- 
tians—I am in error—they are themselves rejected, persecuted 
Christs.” 

There is something irreverent in the tone of this remark ; 
but in its substance, it is sufficiently borne out in the three 
works placed at the head of our article, though we have taken 
them pretty much at hazard from amongst the latest published 


novels ; since the first has for its moral the necessity of religious 
instruction ; the second is directed against the “power and passion” 
school; and in the third, Balzac has threaded his infinite per- 
sonages and incidents again on a tale of quiet heroism and suf- 
fering for duty’s sake, in persons whose virtues are under the 
safeguard of religion. Not that the vein of martyrdom which runs 
through all modern French fiction is always, or even as yet often, 
Christian; but it is borrowed from Christianity, and would not 
have existed if Christianity were not. In romance as well as in 
reality, the day of fanatical infidelity, and that of scoffing 
infidelity, are alike past: the value of Christianity is histo- 
rically recognized by all: it is done homage to, if not as divine 
truth, yet as the best human philosophy and system of dis- 
cipline yet produced—the grandest step ever made in the educa- 
tion of the human race. And the form of philosophic infi- 
delity now most prevalent in France is not a denial of the 
glories of Christianity, but a dream of something more glorious 
yet to come, which is to comprehend all Christianity as but 
a part of itself. These are not evil signs, nor is what follows 
to be taxed with immorality, however it may with extra- 





* Letter to George Sand. 
¢ Alexandre Dumas, Caligula. 
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the same law of progress which gave the human race Chris- 
tianity after F theism. It is better,” he adds, “ to philoso- 
phise under the influences of Christianity than in the presence of 
those thousand idols.” Elsewhere, after quoting Marcus Aure- 
lius and Boetius on Resignation, the same writer says, “ Here, 
then, is the last word, the ultimatum, of Stoicism and of Chris- 
tianity; but is this all the truth? No—and humanity in our 
day seems to meditate on some new development of its intelli- 
ence and its spiritual strength.” While * and many other 
French writers are calling for this new avatar, this new and 
more comprehensive form of religion, this third dispensation as 
it were—the number is daily increasing (even_in the highest ranks 
of literary eminence) of those who say, that the world needs not 
seek what italread possesses ; and that all the qualities which these 
visionaries demand in their new religion, they will find in Chris- 
tianity, when they have learnt to penetrate the whole of its 
meaning, and not merely, as at present, a small part of it. 

The time has gone by, then, when French philosophy could be 
dismissed with a summary verdict of “ irreligious,” or French 
romance with that of “ immoral.” Even the religious should 
learn to recognize, as part of the arrangements of Providence 


— :— There* is a modern philosophy,” says Lerminier, 
“ 
y 


for anne on the scheme of human improvement, the exist- 


ence of a literature which considers every opinion as un- 
settled—as under discussion: a literature which is still seeking 
the word of the enigma of human life, seeking it through the 
most minute exhibition and sifting of all external and inter- 
nal fact—which is trying all things, and listening to every tone, 
true or false, that rebounds through the human heart, till, be dint 
of searching and philosophizing, it either lands in faith or at least 
hope, or stops at indifference or despair. At present, whilst we 
are decreeing that all is evil because it is through infinite mis- 
takes and exaggerations that the idea of duty and its sanctions 
are being slowly, bit by bit, and in forms of many colours, 
evoked, we remain quite unaware of the spirit and meaning of a 
popular literature which is rising up by our side, and must soon 
revolutionize the corresponding portion of ours. 

“The mania of scribbling,” says Fenimore Cooper,}+ “ is 
very wide spread here in London, but it does not embrace, as in 
Paris, every age and every station, from the King to the ca- 
briolet-driver.” As we stand on the shores of the vast literary 
ocean thus created, we feel about to be overwhelmed by throng- 





* Etudes d’Histoire et de Philosophie. 
+ England. 
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ing waves of rolling books. In 1835 the French press produced 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of printed sheets, or six- 
teen times that number of octavo pages: in 1836, a falling off 
occurred of nearly twenty millions, chiefly in reprints of classic 
authors and in reli ious works; apparently this latter deficiency 
at least will have foes last year made up. Of novels, on an 
average, three new volumes are furnished every two days, to that 
bourgeois class whose chief reading they form—a fact which 
will be often heard of with a shudder on our side of the channel ; 
and yet “ I do not believe,” says one of the personages in ‘ Les 
Romans et le Mariage,’ “that a more moral race exists than our 
middle classes in France,” and though this is a novel like our 
English ones, stuffed with fortunes and titles, we know very well 
that is no reason why its author should not be quite at home in a 
humbler rank, and a competent witness as to it. Here, already, 
we have a contradiction to the received English idea of French 
novels—which is strengthened by the works at the head of our 
article; but before we look any closer at them, we are tempted 
to illustrate a little the proposition with which we began, that 
the French fiction of the day is busily employed ihe rad and 
trying, in however occasionally strange or trifling a form, the 
highest interests of humanity. 

We ever loved the old literature of France ; our earliest lite- 
rary pleasures are associated with the noble, stately, polished 
style and thoughts, so free from all pretension, all clap-trap, of 
her Bossuet, her Fénélon, her Racine, her Boileau, and her 
other great and pleasant names. We know their vocabulary is 
not large, their ideas are numbered, rarely do they startle or 
astonish us by what they say or the manner in which they say it, 
and half of their power and half of their artistical merit escapes 
a hasty or alin eye, although there is in them not merely 
exquisite art and wisdom, but originality, invention, and power. 
To the taste of our day they seem somewhat stiff and pedantic, 
but not with the foreign and extraneous learning that made our 
English pedants, for they were themselves classics. Calmly 
they moved on, and with simplicity, in the proud consciousness 
that_ from them the world was taking its example, that they were 
the observed of all observers; and, as of old in classic Greece 
and Rome, they did not desire to learn of barbarians. In those 
times there was no public universal necessity of knowledge or of. 
sentiment; if any knew or felt, it was the consequence of indi- 
vidual position or individual character. There existed two edu- 
cations, such as they were; one in the practices and traditions of 
the cloister, the other in the forms and idolatries of the court; 
but that cloister was one of the most learned and liberal, that 
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court the most polished of Europe, and they were blended toge- 
ther, and acted on each other. ‘ It is enough for a girl to know 
how to make a curtsey,” said Madame de Sevigné, who, never- 
theless, read and learnt and judged for herself, as it was likely 
that all strong-minded persons would read and learn and judge, 
who possessed leisure, and had their wits sharpened by the caustic 
spirit of a court, and their imaginations awed by the testimony 
which, in the midst of earthly power and enjoyment, Catholic 
Christianity, with all her flatteriesandservilities, was, nevertheless, 
ever breathing forth by the side of the crown and the rose gar- 
land, against the vanity and nothingness of these things. Such 
were the few; the many were children or slaves, and thus even 
the few were objectless of wide and worthy objects, and the 
public, to which literature addressed itself, critical and refined, 
could almost be individually counted, named, charactered. What 
a narrow and guarded aah was here for it! and when the soil 
was worn out, where should there be found virgin lands, and 
when experience had led to discouragement, ees prosperity to 
satiety, whence was the new life to come ? 

Lerminier says, “It is a mistake to suppose that ancient 
society ceased to make progress, from what we should call its 
proudest era: minds were opening and preparing for the Chris- 
tianity which in another part of the world was preparing for 
them.” Were minds, then, thus in France preparing for the 
modern philosophy ? Upon that old classical society of Rome the 
barbarians rushed in, following and meeting the new doctrines, 
which, with so much difficulty, and risking mre Bove to beassimilated 


and lost among the old, were diffusing themselves oe that 


society. And into the French classical society the barbarians 
also forced their way, following and meeting the new philosophy ; 
not indeed this time a deluge bursting over from. without, but 
one rising from beneath; a people, ready to receive the new 
knowledge and new impulses which Rousseau and Voltaire had 
brought from other lands to fertilize their soil, and which from 
that time forward have never wanted foreign aid and influences. 
It was, on the whole, a refined and generous despotism, that 
old French monarchy—though under it remained the two distinct 
races of serfs and freemen, almost as Frank and Norman con- 
uest had left them; though, through the gay vallies of France, 
Bruyere tells us of black and toil-worn forms that scarce 
seemed human, spread through the fields, drudging for a wretched 
subsistence, and who, as the gent taillable et corvéable (taxable 
and forced-labourable) scarcely appear in history, save to pay 
their tax and perform their corvée. Still, in the strife to be first 
among peers, not only were the French Kings much 
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indebted to a portion of the people, and to the magistracy, who 
were of the people—whom the therefore at times raised and 
courted,—but there was fostered a taste for all the trappings of 
royalty ; for any means of outshining ; especially for the patron- 
age of letters, at a moment when the human mind, just shaking 
off the long paralysis of Germanic invasion, was asserting 
itself liapetieile among the quick-witted Gauls) as it ever does 
after a period of depression, and literature was standing forth 
one of the greatest of earthly powers, the giver and destroyer 
of Fame. en’s eyes so far opened would not close again. 
The Monarchy of France was proud of being thus gilded and 
glorified by her Intellect, and, the one mutually supporting the 
other, the King became the impersonation of the greatness 
of both. Through him France was one nation, not many broken 
parts; him she flattered, and through him was flattered by all 
the voices of her Intellect, until the rising sound of the ap- 
proaching revolution silenced the courtier Pzan. 

Howsoever a greater activity of the human intellect may 
often precede and even prepare the way for political convulsion, 
and amidst the sombre agitation of the coming tempest mighty 
forms move silently among the waiting elements; yet during 
the catastrophe, in the presence of action and suffering, thought 
and inquiry are silent. But again, as the external force relaxes, 
the literary mind springs onward, with a coarse, a hearty, a 
mocking laugh, proclaiming its re-awakening; yet weak and 
as it were numbed is it in parts, for, through all the finer facul- 
ties of the soul, the past has breathed weariness and dread: but 
silently and by degrees, in holes and corners, here and there, 
men begin to collect together the lost fragments of the past 
literature, and to prepare a new one, whilst for a long time the 
whole imagination, as of children prematurely introduced to 
trying scenes, runs over with wild, disjointed echoes. Thus was 
it after that great chanye of the ancient into the modern world, 
and thus in its degree was it in France, after that terrible explo- 
sion of the forgotten part of her citizens—barbarians desirin 
to enter the pale of her civilization—which is called the Fron 
Revolution. Out of such periods, as out of a new birth (and 
they are indeed the birth of a vast increase to the before exist- 
ing public of intelligence) come forth new existences. 

‘¢ Must we say,” inquire the two ‘ Inhabitants of La Ferté sous 
Jouarre,’* ‘with our fashionable authors, that we live at an epoch 
when there exist no illusions? an assertion at which some weep and 
others laugh. Let us be satisfied to acknowledge an incontestable 
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fact—that we have in France no longer any prejudices. The man 
without prejudices, the great i 4 God may dazzle and over- 
awe, but human actions cannot. is is the great barrier which 
separates us from the past ; say what they will, do what they will, 
it is no longer fone ye to any one to throw dust in our eyes—we 
may be made fools of for a time, but ’tis scarce worth the while, as 
was proved at the Barricades, We resemble the people of no other 
age and no other country . . . There are always more fools than wise 
men, it is well known,” and hence we may be temporarily deceived, 
‘but it is not less certain that all the mere forms and outward ves- 
tures of human things have fallen into dust before us, that we have 
touched with our fingers every existing thing, and all which shall 
exist must endure the same test.” 


Whether it be exactly so; whether so great a change in the 
constitution of a portion of humanity have really been effected, 
or whether in dispelling many prejudices many experiences have 
also been thrown aside, and merely a clearer space left for the 
career of new or new-seeming illusions, many may doubt. 
Certain, however, it is, that now in France everything can be 
called in question, can be examined—men may not only insist 
on thinking their own thoughts, as Cooper compliments the 
English with doing, but free and unshackled before them lies 
the whole social and moral world, to gather from it what thoughts 
they will, and from this chaos to reproduce order, each as he will 
or can. 


If ever a nation was “ making itself,” in a literary point of 
view, it is France at this moment; as if old things were but 
mere materials, and with the new existence a new culture was to 
be undertaken. As a giant she has re-awakened with mighty 

owers, which she has yet to learn experience in using, like a 

indoo deity with million heads and arms, till now not freed for use. 

has j France ! well does that name befit her: one would think, 
> 


indeed, the whole nation were become boy again, and gone to 
school—not, however, in the old monastic halls of routine and 
pedantic tradition, but on the new principle, a smattering of 
things in general—-yet ever pushing on to enlarge that smatter- 
ing, and turn it to practical account. They are studying like 
= in nature’s and life’s gymnasia—now copying, as it lies 

efore them, some master-work in the great ery of external 
nature; now searching, in the huge storehouse of the written 
past, for scraps to form the appointed theme, of which the sub- 
ject is dictated by the schoolmaster, public opinion—and to 
make up which, matter of all sorts is laid hold of, with small 
fear of the critic; but still the matter has been wrought for and 
collected, the library has been opened, the books pored over. 
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And now, in man’s moral nature as in the museum, they are at 
work ; taking monsters (it may be) for the wonderful, and dis- 
tortion for power; they have not yet learnt the modesty, which 
the real knowledge of good and evil alone brings back after the 
first barriers of ignorance are passed, nor the proportion, which 
is the. test and the condition equally of all beauty and strength ; 
but they are at work, amongst the real skeletons, the living 
models, not with wax-work dolls and prints of costumes. 
Riotously enough do they use this their new knowledge; strange 
fantastic mangled truths and facts they toss out upon us to stare 
at—which we English receive in the true John Bull way of deal- 
ing with things which we do not understand, or which come to 
us in an alien dress; at that which has a pretension to gravity 
and wisdom, or an air of foundation in fact, we look admiringly ; 
what is called imagination (which men always hold they have 
an absolute prescriptive right to judge) we lay our rule against, 
and flout it if it do not fit: and this all vicariously and by hear- 
say, through a few reviewers, who, of the matter-of-fact works at 
least, have probably themselves skimmed only a few pages. 
French literature hardly enters at all into the mass off ours. 
We see there is such a thing at a distance; what we fancy we 
admire, we have only heard of; what we fancy we condemn, we 
know only enough to condemn. 


Through her Revolution France was not all intellectually 
asleep; a great a to physical science had marked that 
n 


mental fervour which preceded it, and during its wildest reign 
the natural philosopher quietly pursued his researches. Those 
privileged Seine» whom nature, from time to time, and for 
various ends, raises up here and there, were, in France, during 
that period, chiefly endowed for the following out of the exact 
and experimental sciences. And how on their footsteps have 
her young neophytes spread themselves through the whole 
realm of nature! In what other country could we find, as part 
of a popular literature, those immense multitudes of details on 
particular races, for instance, of the animal kingdom, which are 
not merely published in books for the learned, but enter into the 
general reading of the nation, in a Ly wa review, alternating 
with a rhapsody of Quinet, a story of Sand, or a not less minute 
—" of the unknown literature of a scarce existent 
eople ! 

‘And not only does this research and preparation, this minute 
and diligent study of nature, belong to the more learned ob- 
servers. There are now no travellers like those of France. Her 
chequered story has driven forth her sons into all parts of the 
world, and they go with all their faculties awake. Tradition 
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says there was once a Parisian race, whose representative ex- 
claimed, on the top of Mont Blanc, “ Ah! que c’est jolt”—but 
we find the descendants of those so dead to the influences of 
nature, now (in their “romantic” or barbarous state) leading us 
with magic wand into her inmost temple. Not indeed poetically 
imaging out spiritual majesty under the charm of been 
se and speaking of the full life in dead rocks and floods ; 
there is yet none of this Wordsworthising in France. But they 
take us by the hand and show us, bodily before us, the sunrise 
from Mount Pilate, and all the objects on which that sun rested, 
which it developed and beautified, before the actual eye of 
Alexandre Dumas, on such a day of such a year. Or they lead 
us up the valley of Hammana, and the winding of the mysterious 
defile; they raise up before us the enclosing rocks, the groves, 
the white villages, the many-knolled earth beneath, as if we too 
had trod with Lamartine in the Holy Land. And these men, 
who describe so accurately, simply, and livingly, with the life of 
what they see, not a transfused spirit of their own, or an incar- 
nation from philosophic religion, are poets—that is, men who 
might be excused for imagining instead of seeing; and the 
imagination of one of them, Dumas, when he gives it career, is 
sufficiently extravagant—is but too apt to place by our side, 
in the most splendid scenes, evidences of bad taste, monsters 


and fools that appal or disgust us. We might name a crowd of 
others, not forgetting Chateaubriand, who, being consecrated a 
classic, is likely enough, in this onward moving age, to be 
passed by ; but we stop—this wide and beautiful field is not for 
our treading at present, and we could not resist the spirit of 

uotation. Let us satisfy ourselves with one little picture, from 
the most cockney of French writers, of a cockney journey. 


«« "Tis a fine thing,” says Janin,* “a night journey, when all 


labour has ceased on the earth, when all is sleep and silence, 
when the very water, that tireless labourer for man’s use, rests 
like the human workman, and amuses itself with murmuring for 
its own pleasure. One seems in a fairy land. There are birds that 
sing in the woods; there are women singing at their doors; there 
is a light thread of smoke which escapes into the upper air, an- 
nouncing the evening stillness ; there is a calm, transparent village 
church, which projects over you its holy shadow; there is a clock 
which tolls the Angelus.” 

There was a time when every age and every nation was 
dressed out by the French author in the French costume of his 
day; and at this very moment we could raise many a laugh at 
the very singular facts they relate with regard to us, their very 


* «Mon Voyage a Brindes.’ 
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near neighbours, to say nothing of the wonders brought from 
the distant Orcades, or other such unknown regions. And yet, 
on the whole, not only in statistical accounts of foreign lands, 
but in charming little anecdotes and observations respecting 
their inhabitants, does the new French literature excel. Mean- 
while their bookshelves are loading with new histories, full of 
an immense research—in which not only those old leading 
figures, whose story was once all history, appear in stronger 
lights and with different forms—but, rescued from the oblivion 
to which routine tradition and the dryness of Royal historio- 
graphers condemned the 1, the people appear, and suffering, de- 
spised, struggling, or indolently submissive, yet announce their 
existence. ‘I'hus, age is united to age—one human interest, ex- 
tending through all time, replaces o hero-worship ; the ruined 
villages, the emt opinions, rise up against the warrior and 
the patron of letters; and we learn how much greater a part has 
the inventor of a new machine or the writer of a new book 
ape in the civilization of the race, than the most worshipped 
<ing surrounded by the most dazzling court. 

And it is not with the facts of external life alone that the new 
literature is busy. With no less industry and zeal than France 
is seeking out material things, she is seeking out moral ones, 
and, along with the effects, their causes. Not by a few divines 


and philosophers in silent tomes for the learned, but in books 
and in pamphlets that shout (if we may so speak) in her streets, 
in her tribunes, in the market-place and the salon, so that every 
one must hear, are the great dogmas of man’s inner life, and its 
working on his outer, examined. A mighty discovery is come 
forth, and has gone sounding along yg wm through that 


country—and so dear and so vital is it to all hearts, that it seems 
as if every one had himself discovered it. It is the existence of 
God, and the necessity of a religion to man. We smile, for the 
matter is traditionary to us. But France has broken with her tradi- 
tions, and has begun life and knowledge anew : what she knows, 
she has not been taught it, but she has found it out. That there 
is a God, is to her a truth in experimental science; a condition 
of nature and humanity, discovered like others of what we call her 
laws, like the law of the solar system, like universal gravitation. 
Through philosophy, through political economy, through the 
different forms of lighter literature, we equally trace this dis- 
covery ; and everywhere it escapes us as we would bring the 
subtle idea into a reasoned actuality, the general law into an 
individual obligation laying hold on man’s daily life. Instead 
of any clear and definite guidance, we see only a half reluctant 
finger pointed to the traditionary, and are told that what we 
Vor. XXXI, No. I. G 
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want we shall find there, such as we can hope to find it, or if we 
please we may rumble about the old stones a little otherwise, or 
some offer to do this for us. 

And on those topics of mingled well doing and well being 
that make up the provinces of the moral philosopher and the 

litical economist, provinces kept with very little distinctness 
in French literature, crowds of discoveries are making: some, of 
old facts now first, after ages, brought to light; others, of what 
is so trite and daily, it had got trodden under foot and thrown aside 
as rubbish. And, though we smile sometimes at the extremely 
common novelties and long known discoveries produced, yet it 
is with such a young discoverer’s zeal, with such a persuasion that 
persuades all, the people to action, grey-haired routiners to ever 
new experiment, that we shall do well not to turn away our eyes 
from it. 

No part of French literature partakes more of this spirit than 
the fictions of the day. As a mighty historical fervour was 
roused by the shattered wrecks and upturned mysterious relics 
left from the heaving and throbbing of the scarce lulled social 
convulsions, so also in morals, the old land marks washed away 
and old conventionalities broken, men began to discover that an 
immense field existed, which those conventionalities had hidden. 
Not only “ the troubles of the heart, the sad or joyous aspects” 
of all our outward and visible life, but* “ behind the apparent 
life, that other unrealized one ; a sort of dreamt life, which has 
its pains, its gaiety, its love, its separations, without other 
outward sign than a passing cloud on the brow, a momentary 
a in the eye. This internal poem, which we never read our- 
selves, the novel will repeat to us. It will give us the peculiar 
history of our soul, as the physician that of our body; it will 
place a finger successively on every part of our heart, and when 
the touch makes us cry out, we say, ‘ It is there.’ ” 

Let us remember, in reference to all French literature, that 
the waters of Puritanism have never been over the land. There 
existed, as there now exists, under every form of its moral 
features and its social exterior, when a few conventionalities 
are thrown aside, a much wider and freer talking of the physical 
conditions of humanity, and a readier canvassing of saed and 
evil, than with us. And this broad-tongued licence of topics 
and modes of treatment, purposed and animated by the general 
— of inquiry and research, first throwing aside the added 
clothing and then using the dissecting knife, is quite other- 
wise employed, and is quite another thing to guide, than the 





* Souvestre—Du Roman. 
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monotonies of our eternal costume-model stories, as formal and 
loaded as the three volumes they appear in. 

Young France is “making herself.” Her searching and 
enthusiastic labourers are preparing rich stores for the ) eg 
when time shall have taught her , oe to use them: at pre- 
sent it is but too often puerile misuse. She is young, and, 
like the young, has yet no keeping; there is none in a boy’s 
mind: the great and the small, the wonderful and the vulgar, 
the lofty and the mean, nay, good and evil, are to them all some- 
what jumbled together; the moral as well as the physical eye 
requires time and practice to discern distance ft degree and 
purpose. She is young, and, like the young, has yet no con- 
science; he who has not yet learnt to grieve has none: the man 
of action, of many interests, may have good habits; and the boy 
who is ever daring and hurrying onward, enjoying and admirin 
his own doings, may have noble and useful impulses ; and so is 
it with many of the French writers; active and satisfied, they 
move on, unknowing of blame or evil. Alexandre Dumas, in 
the midst of some loveliest scene painted in Nature’s own colours, 
shows us, as matter of curiosity or amusement, in the apparently 
interesting, or at least honest and simple companion at our side, 
a criminal to make Newgate blush; and Souli¢, in an historical 
novel, presents to us, in lengthened detail, as an interesting catas- 
trophe, adotard old Count of Foix cleaning his nails, and informed 
during that operation that his only child, imprisoned by his 
order, refuses all sustenance; going to his prison, nail-cleaner 
in one hand, a leg of a turkey in the other, and in the attempt 
to force the food down the boy’s throat, cutting the jugular vem 
with his nail-knife ! 

Once the French reproached us with want of taste, and it was 
true—we also then had newly civilized millions; but they still 
continue the reproach, and it is out of date. We have, on the 
whole, good taste, for we inherit from our old civilization an 
early routine instruction in those principles and prejudices 
which have received the sanction of most great minds since the 
world began. ‘This saves an infinite deal of trouble and many 
blunders, but also, to most men, it seats prescription in the 
throne of inquiry, and substitutes the word of another for our 
own convictions. We have seen that the French mind is ina very 
different phase ; everything is under discussion and examination 
with them, and not only by a few but by all. Theirs is no longer 
a literature addressed to an exclusive class, but to whoever will 
read. The people is now the monarch of opinion, as once the 
King was, and in it is every man’s pride. There is something 


gigantic and exciting in its late story, in that exaltation of the 
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lowest above thrones and sceptres ; thus what we call vulgar is 
ennobled in French eyes; the details of coarse habits and 
> ey and poverty, are details of the mode of being of the 
c s from whence rose heroes. Blaze, in his most entertain- 
ing little book, ‘ Vie et Service Militaires,’ gives many an 
amusing corroboration of this: and, as a picture of a class which 
the immense drains of the Napoleon wars took from, and poured 
back into, all parts of society, we recommend it. 

Every man in France feels as if he might as well be a hero. 
Every man feels as if he might re-create society, abolish its laws 
if they annoy him, and make new ones; for all this has been 
lately done by people from the crowd like him, or by the crowd 
itself. Hence, when a Frenchman travels, be he the most 
peaceable of mortals, a poet, ora philosopher, the coolness with 
which he takes possession of countries or proposes conquests. 
“ France from the Rhine to the Pyrenees,” says Lerminier. 
“ Africa, which belongs to us,” cry many voices. Lamartine 
has a scheme for the conquest of Arabia. Mente a wildness of 
political speculation, unbranded with the terms of theorising and 
utopianism, or listened to in spite of them. Hence the doctrines 
of Fourier, La Mennais, Lerminier, which in a country where 
the people had not so lately, in its own person, touched indefi- 
nite power, would seem ridiculous. But hence, also, in all these, 
and in all other political speculations in France, the poor, the 
labouring many, stand forth as the prominent object—to elevate 
them, to make them more moral, more intelligent, and more 
refined, and to improve their physical circumstances are the end 
and test of social institutions. 

Agreeably to this, the really respectable among the heroes 
not only of Sand, but of the mere /ittérateurs, of Jahin, of Sue, 
and others, are almost always men of the people—men of low 
origin, and philanthropists ; and perhaps one of the noblest pic- 
tures of heroic self-devotion to the rights and necessities of the 
most despised parts of humanity, is the ‘ Médecin de Campagne’ 
of Balzac—a tale alloyed with little of that exaggeration which 
disfigures and distorts so much of French fiction ; whose authors, 
one would think, had ever the wild intoxicating echoes of that 
magnificent convulsion out of which the present race is born, 
sounding through their brains, and giving them for the every- 
day ms | of the present, only an ironical contempt or an ironical 


enjoyment. ‘Thus, after endowing their principal figure, accord- 
ing to and even beyond the immemorial demand in creatures of 
the imagination, with every nobleness and beauty of mind and 
form, nothing can exceed the miserable fate they prepare for it, 
the degradation to which an iron destiny submits it. This they 
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call the empire of common-place, or of what they picturesquely 
term * pitiless common sense.” It is true this constant struggle 
between the ideal and the real—this contrast between what man 
expects from life, and what he finds in it—runs through the 
fiction of every country ; but in our own it is conducted soberly, 
magisterially, with dignity and the fear of being laughed at. 
In France it is with the burning pulse of conscious, wild-glowing 
life, the savage yell of the freed slave, or the jeering laugh of a 
mocking imp, that the fiction-writer bursts on his prey, the 
abuse, the prejudice, the social law that galls him—and, having 
held it up, and shown its misery and its absurdity, and how he 
= with it, at last he wounds himself, and falls its victim. 
e might almost say the subject of the French novelist is one 
wide demand of liberty, excitement, enjoyment for man—and 
by its side an ever-ringing protest for woman. Woman is at 
present the ideal, friendship the religion, of the French novelist ; 
as for the male hero, he is handsome and clever and de bonnes 
fortunes; but nothing can usually exceed the lowness and 
triviality of his character, or the base purposes to which he is 
put. The social condition of woman is one of the ques- 
tions working in the French mind; and no better example can 
be taken of its confused state, than that, amongst the discoveries 
announced in a pretty and popular little book, ‘ Les Méres de 
Famille,’ by Aimé Martin, (and in which, according to custom, 
the whole of political and moral philosophy is treated of) after 
being about, in one page, to bring her into parliament, is 
* que toute fille doit étre élevée dans le sentiment que c’est son 
devoir de faire en mariage le bonheur d’un honnéte homme.” 
Is it the honnéte homme of the novels whom a wife is to make 
happy? It is against this notion of the moralists that Sand has 
protested, and by it offended all our prejudices. It is true he (or 
she) is guilty of taking up another link in those mixed physical 
and moral considerations ethically, which Miss Martineau got the 
ery against her for touching politically: but it is against, and not 
for license, that Sand is contending ; for the right of a woman 
to belong only to the man she deems worthy, and while she 
deems him worthy. How completely is the thing sought always 
a pure, unselfish, eternal affection ! whilst how often are painted 
(with southern warmth, it is true, and the minuteness of a dissec- 
tion) the struggles and victory of chastity in woman, over force, 
authority, want, and the tempter within! One of Sand’s tales, 
‘Rose et Blanche,’ opens with an incident similar to that in 
‘ Ernest Maltravers,’ but it is afterwards the mind of the girl 
opens, and through the effects of a physical revulsion. e 
hero carries an undying worm in his bosom ; and at last, meeting 
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the unconscious victim, whom he had supposed dead, marries her 
as an atonement, and she dies of the shock of the revealed shame. 
A more displeasing, but certainly more moral tale than its Eng- 
lish prototype. Disagreeable it is, and should be—but to write 
of evil agreeably is not the part of those who are searching and 
trying for truth. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty and delicacy, as well as the 
real dignity of many of the pictures of women we find scattered 
here and there. ‘There is a very short tale of Nodier, perhaps 
the most refined and elegant story of a broken heart ever written. 
It is called ‘La Femme Heureuse.’ Cecile, the last of a noble 
house, young, gentie, gifted, intellectual, retired in habits, grave 
and reserved as becomes her sorrows and her position, living in 
a corner of her once splendid ancestral mansion with her sole 
surviving relative, an infirm old soldier, whose pension chiefly 
supports them, is by him persuaded, almost obliged, to marry 
(as a refuge from the misery he fears for her at his death) a 
wealthy, good-tempered man, and thus become “the happy 
woman.” ‘Toa gorgeous hotel, to tribes of servants and a wide 
noisy society, she is brought: her husband adores her; the 
endearing tu of the bourgeoisie sage appropriates her; 
he is ever at her side, forestalling her wishes, surrounding her 
with luxuries and jovial faces, giving her no peace from his 
inanity, his egotism, and his idleness. She writes to her child- 
hood’s friend and playmate, one too distant for frequent corre- 
spondence, of her sufferings from the moment when, just wedded, 
this man called her “by that sacred thou which was never 


addressed to me but by my parents on their death-bed, and by 


me but to God”’—of her solitude of heart; of the desert into 
which her very intellect has entered, debarred even from the 
leisure to cultivate her tastes, the quiet to commune with God. 
“ Scold me not, my friend,” she says, “I know I must seem 
unreasonable, over-sensitive. ‘Tell me, at least, that you pity 
me, I hope no other consolation on earth.” But her friend only 
laughs, and tells her that if she would, she might be a happy 
woman. Cecile, thus utterly abandoned, consumes away, ever 
silent, dignified, and lonely to the last. And, as it were on the 
reverse of this medal, is a correspondence of the husband’s, full 
of his coarse, selfish joys and sorrows, his self-sufficient igno- 
rance and coffee-house scepticism, so comically and hopelessly 
common-place, that we feel she has not exaggerated her grief. 
There is not a word of passion in the tale; Cecile’s heart and 
imagination are perfectly pure and untouched. An excep- 
tion, certainly; here the “real” kills, but without degrading. 
French literature has more than one such ideal: and they are 
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strongly illustrative, not only of the high place which opinion is 
there struggling to give women, but yet more of the national 
religion of Friendship. Pure friendship between the sexes 
has ever been an attempt of French social feeling—often a 
strangely anomalous one: and to effect it, woman is raised into 
an intellectual and ethereal region, into which man must follow, 
one would think. In the mean time we observe in this as in 
every other tale, how friendship forms its destiny. Heroines 
continually, and without hesitation, sacrifice their love to their 
friendship for a female friend; and often (especially in Sand) 
their love takes the grave and guardian form of friendship, and 
denies and crushes its own nature; * and a false friend is almost 
ever the Satan that destroys the future, or a true one the 
devoted avenger of the whole heroic race. 

A tale noticed in the * Foreign Quarterly’ last year, and (in 
spite of that rare blot of French Literature, a bad, confused 
style) one of the most deservedly popular, Custines’ * Monde 
comme il est,’ turns entirely on abused confidence. There is 
some coincidence with the plot of ‘ Ernest Maltravers:’ the 
hero is the victim of a conspiracy, wliose power originated in his 
trust, and whose object of maligning him to the beloved of his 
heart is attained. One beautiful touch of feeling must be quoted. 


The heroine, an ugly woman, of powerful mind, grave character, 
simple habits, and great fortune, naturally enough disbelieves 
(and is, by the artifices of others, confirmed in her disbelief) in 
the love of a very handsome, dissipated young noble, the last of 





* Ina very remarkable work of a religious conservative philosopher, who is in 
the Resistance party of France what M. de Tocqueville is in the Movement 
party,—‘ De la Démocratic Nouvelle, ou des Mceurs et de la Puissance des 
Classes Moyennes in France, par Edouard Alletz,’—there occurs the following pas- 
sage, which will startle some English readers still slumbering in the traditional 
ancien régime notion of French lity and licenti a 

“ In our time,” says M, Alletz, the licentiousness of the senses is almost un- 
known; it has been replaced by what I could almost call the licentiousness of the 
heart. A singular trait in our manners is this:—-There are a great number of 
illicit connexions; very few of them originate in sensuality ; few of them even 
in love. What then is the sentiment which gives rise, in the present day, to the 
greatest number of adulteries? Shall I say it? The most legitimate of senti- 
ments; a thirst for friendship. Men seek a relief from the wearisomeness of 
business, a solacement for the pains of ambition, a refuge from the blows of hatred 
and calumny. They have a mistress, that they may have a friend, a confident, a 
consoler: they find in the affection of a woman, in its softness, gentleness, and un- 
selfishness, something calm, soothing, refreshing. Incredible as it may be thought, 
the culpable multiplicity of adulteries is, perhaps, among us, a precursor of the 
re-establishment of domestic ties and family feelings.” 

M. Alletz means, of course, that a friendship, such as is here said to be sought in 
illicit unions, will be found in lawful ones, This, however, as he thinks, cannot be, 
under the French practice of mariages de convenance:—whether it is oftener 
realized under the English system, of marriages supposed to be of choice, is a 
matter that would admit of much discussion. 
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a ruined house. ‘ How shall I persuade you?” he says: “ is 
there not truth in my looks, in the tone of my voice? your 
heart, I know, I see, is touched, is shaken—oh, if you would 
believe them—Hélas! vous avez trop de raison.”—“ No,” she 
answers, after a pause—* Ce n’est pas que j'ai trop de raison, c’est 
que jai trop de richesses.” For an instant, natural indignation 
prevails: he turns away—but in a moment mighty love, mixed 
with compassion (for the poor girl is herself most lonely and 
dangerously placed), brings him back to urge his suit in yet 
more burning words. ‘The English hero, similarly charged by 
her who he knows adores him, has the cruelty to go into a pas- 
sion, and cut her, saying the honour of an English gentleman 
must be held sacred. The French gentleman’s honour could 
stand the idle word in a far crueller position. The parity goes 
on: wealth, fame, the French hero tries for all; he one an 
author, is renowned for his talents; but the conspiracy is too 
strong, and his mistress marries another. As ill-used as French 
heroes usually are when they are good for anything, he is 
driven to despair and self-destruction. With most of the usual 
weaknesses and follies (not crimes in this instance) this character 
is of a painful and touching interest. 

Nor let us forget the Camilla* of Frederic Soulié, with the 


= of her purity, and that chaste elegance, which has kept 
er heart simple, and her manners what the world calls cold, 
for they express no more than she feels—“ who, from seven 
years of a married union, had made for herself a sort of hol 

ark, into which it seemed as if no evil passions could ogee’ 


and who is dragged almost unstained through so much dirt, with 
all those vile and hideous masks about her, Camisard the satyr, 
the ignoble de Lubois her husband, and the rest—who is 
driven through every torture of the moral feeling, and at last 
urged by want to the verge of suicide, from which only her 
friend has, we had almost said, the miserable power of saving 
her, and persuading her to unite herself to her devoted and 
respectful lover, Maurice, who had indeed behaved with a noble 
chivalry to her—and though the author has left scarce a moral 
at the end but what is drawn by the mean and hypocritical world 
he has surrounded her with, yet even here the homage to 
perfect purity goes hand in hand with the pictures of corrup- 
tion, and we are irresistibly reminded of some of those Eastern 
tales of a Peri that has wandered from heaven and lost its way 
upon earth. 


Yet sometimes, though rarely, the good are triumphant, and 





* « Le Conseiller d’Etat,’ 
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with what unction, what luxury of phrases are the blessings of 
a clear conscience, a pure imagination, above all the comfort 
and repose of religious Belief, pictured forth! Not that we ever 
meet with an intelligent Belief, equally remote from mere con- 
jecture and wish (as in the well-known “ O God, if there be a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul,”) and from the mind-annihi- 
lation, the submission to fear and authority, of Catholic tradition. 
So Janin commences his ‘ Cross Road,’ which is, indeed, a very 
foul one, with a picture of humility, contented poverty, and 
ascetic purity, in one neither unlearned, ungifted, nor slow of 
sensibility, who keeps his sober way successful; but he has been 
reared as a brother of the Ignorantins, full of an everfelt reli- 
gious superstition; as if only a bewildering, blinding sort of 
inspiration had privilege to resist the temptations and sufferings 
of the evil every-day world. And yet, if pictures could terrify, 
what bodying forth of the last Judgment ever showed more 
awful warnings than the utter loneliness, brimful of witherin 
contempt, of the wretched egotist, the Baron, who had yet 
his last shilling, thrown off his every friend, and closed on his 
death-bed his own eyes with his last effort! Or that wonderful 
personification of gaming, wherg you scarce know if it be the 
real keeper of the Pharo bank or a monster in his place, that 
devours the old man with his white hairs, or those ladies bright 
in beauty and jewels. ‘The fault of French writers of fiction is 
not that evil is not represented as evil, but rather that it is 
represented too terrible, too powerful, too all-pervading—as it 
were a basilisk, which, having once fixed the eyes of its victim 
with shuddering terror, fascinates it: and as if this fate were 
to be avoided only by failing to perceive it—by a somewhat 
silly ignorance, procurable solely by a wilful and probably 
superstitious shutting of the eyes. ‘This is old tradition in France, 
where, through all her literature, we mostly find the power of 
resisting all shapes of evil confined to the utterly ignorant, or 
the wearied and disabused. ‘This was the reason of the sort of 
reserve imposed on French girls, and which is ludicrously 
enough struggling, like the rag of an old superstition, to main- 
tain a post which everybody sees is untenable. “ In France,” 
says M. de Custines, “we shall end by giving young girls 
masters to teach simplicity—so necessary is it that they should 
seem innocent and modest—in order to get married.” 

If the view of human life, on which all this is founded, were 
true, this earthly existence would indeed be “ a cruel jest of the 
Deity,” as is said in one of the noblest, simplest, most harrowing 
tales of a pure life and pure love and generous self-sacrifice, 
that ever was written, the * Rich and Poor ’ of Emile Souvestre. 
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Here again there is a religious belief, or half belief, ee 
around; here, as in all the higher-principled part of Frenc 
fiction, we have a hoping, seeking, doubting reference to some- 
thing higher than man. The most sceptical say, at the worst, 
with Alfred de Musset— 


*¢ If heaven be desert, we offend no one, 
If any hear us let them pity us.” 


and again, 
« Alas! that beautiful land your prophets told of, 
If it exist on high, must be a desert. 
You would have them too pure—the happy whom you make, 
And when their joy arrives, they’ve too much suffered. 
I am merely a man, and I would not be less, 
Nor strive for more.’ 


And to the strong, who have been tried in the fire and the 
tempest, when hope is dead, when every illusion has faded, re- 
mains one creed, for which we have no single English word, 
‘Je Dévouement,” the centering all one’s being in efforts for the 
good of others. 

Thus we find pretty well confirmed, the impression with 
which we began. If the moral edifice be unfinished, and con- 


secration not yet poured over the fane, it is because what is 
great, and worthy, and original, must begin with unshapely 
parts, like scattered giant’s limbs: a perfection which begins in 
miniature will stop there. 

We human creatures are mostly such miserable, critics that 
we can do nothing better than to take the author at his word, 
and if he tells us he is religious and moral, to judge him 
so; but woe to the acute-minded and timid-consciéneed; we 
treat them on the principle of the postboy, who, being asked 
why he whipped one of his cattle more than the other, re- 
plied—* A minds t’whip most, so a spose a desarves’t.”— 
Risum teneatis! with what a holy horror against sin, with 
what a gloating over the splendid testimony, do we receive 
the betrayed writhings of conscience-stricken genius, self- 
upbraiding in words of blood and fire! utterly unconscious 
that, were it not for the superior delicacy of their moral sense, 
we should have heard with as little condemnation of the lauda- 
num iniquities of Coleridge, or the good liquor and tobacco 
of Lamb, as of those of many an invalid who perhaps up- 
braids Providence for the added pang of the specious relief, 
or of the pipe and can of many a red-nosed individual. We 
have heard of the evil conscience even of the unhappy Cowper, 


because he, who was adored by all around for his goodness, 
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could not satisfy his own diseased imagination. And some~ 
what similarly we misjudge the French fiction writers, because, 
to prove that they are children of new France—men without 
prejudices, who have touched everything with the finger, for 
whom there remains no deception—they sometimes parade 
scepticism and licence on the one hand, and on the other 
despair and defiance—but we look not at what lies under this 
— Another thing which deceives us is that irrepressible 

rench wit, which broke out among the smoking ruins of the 
revolution, in the wild, coarse, mocking humour, the fun and 
the frolic of Pigault le Brun and his followers, and which seems 
to have arrived at perfection all at once, and in twenty different 
ways, with Balzac, with Janin, with Dumas, and others. Often it 
gives a festive and playful air alike to good and evil—will jest 
with anything, be it what it may, if the mood be on it, and 
gorgeously ~ A any straw it finds in its way, if it have a mind 
to try solemnity. 

And then their style ! never, surely, was style carried to greater 
perfection ; never was literature so rich before in authors who 
wrote clearly, elegantly, nervously, abundantly ; some with more 
classical exactness, some with more careless ease: here is no 
journeymanship ; and affectations are worn so easily, we see at 
once the author makes them, not they him. Nisard, speaking of 
Carrel, says, “ He had not, in imitation of some contemporaries, 
made for himself, before he be to think and feel, a certain 
system of high-coloured and picturesque expression. Like all 
writers destined to durable success, he had not embarrassed him- 
self beforehand with those habits of factitious style which pro- 
long themselves into the finest years of an author’s maturity.” 
But picturesque style was precisely the thing the French had te 
create: and as, when some hundred thousand are writing, they 
cannot all have new ideas, or good ideas, or any ideas at all, it 
was the best use they could put themselves to. And thus, to all 
the other merits of style natural to their language, was added this 
—that in France are bolder personifications, more untranslate- 
able words and images than one can find elsewhere, and, we may 
also say, an ee a of style and expression that is at least 
an equal match for the extravagance of the sentiments. On the 
other hand, the artistical perfection, the simplicity, the clear- 
ness of style, the absence of false glitter and false taste, in 
the higher class of French novelists, misleads us _ 3 we are 
- to feel as if we had got flies cased not in amber but diamond : 
if we are worthy to estimate the style, we shall often grow im- 
patient of what they record in it. But when one desires to 
praise many of the merits of French style, one wants French 
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words. In that’country exist, perhaps, a hundred novelists, all 
charming in their different styles: besides their poets, so 
numerous it has been said that a new one starts up every day in 
the year, and whose great merit is style—from those exquisite 
flower-like songs of Beranger, which some unfortunate “pee 
at one time used to imagine they translated into English, as a 
rein might translate the dew-dropped gossamer of a Septem- 

er morning upon his canvas; from these to the rich, abundant, 
glowing harmonies of Victor Hugo, whose lyrics one listens to 
as if they were music for the lone—and the somewhat more 
monotonously sweet verses that flow from Lamartine, like an 
endless river, never weary, never forced; and back from these 
again to the more stiff productions, in the old classic declamation 
style, of Chateaubriand and Delavigne. 

To return to prose style—Sand’s, for instance, so clear, 
pate, keen, we seem to breathe some mountain air, first de- 
ightful, then almost trying to our organs—and Balzac, that 
inimitable Balzac, the most difficult of writers to quote from 
(unless some odd whimsical thought), who writes so plainly, so 
straight-forward, so matter-of-fact, that through most of his 
book we never discover he has a style at all, and who builds up 
and gradually developes his story in a way that defies the pilfer- 
ing of the critic, unless we would transport it bodily into our 
pages—of him, and of Sand, and of many others, named and 
not named, we feel that a great deal more, and with more de- 
finite judgment, is to be said. We flatter ourselves that we are 
merely preluding, as it were, to further examination of what 
seems to us a rich mine of rough ore; and if, in endeavouring 
to lead those capable of drawing their own moral and making 
their own use of it, to look a little closer at French fiction, we 
should cause some of the young and curious to open our three 
new novels, we shall think the good, homely honesty of Balzac’s 
citizens (and a strong vein Y this plain sterling quality runs 
through most French novels) at least an excellent antidote to the 
showy morality, and fostering of pride, vanity, emulation, and 
exclusiveness, which our own novels furnish them with daily. 
And yet so prudent are our novelists, that they ever prophecy 
what they are going to tell us, and make their own moral before- 
hand: nothing they more carefully eschew than that sort of 
uncertainty with which we look forward at real life or its per- 
sonages. French writers, fortunately for the charm of their 
fictions, are not obliged to hold them up as a sort of moral 
lesson to Providence, to show how the world should be go- 
verned, or toman, of truths made easy, which in life he with 


difficulty and uncertainty reads. This is a happy compensation 
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for the faults of taste which they owe to the same liberty. Not 
that they really, perhaps, more excel than our writers in the 
creation of individuals, that last greatest test of the real immor- 
tals among the Romancers and the Dramatists; but they do not 
so siahly and deliberately betray to us the puppets they work 
with, their wire and wood limbs and motions; not even when 
they are (as they are often) clothing some proposition or some 
anecdote in the forms of imaginary men, women, and children. 
For, philosophizing as all are, all have of course their maxims to 
establish, as much as the most religious or political with us: 
indeed, all in their way overflow with reflections, of which a 
very, charming collection might easily be made, expressed in such 
short and pithy “ thoughts” as the French have always excelled 
in, and which meet us most refreshingly here and there, when 
our heads are filled and confounded by a multitude of extrava- 
gant incidents or yet more extravagant sentiments, or amidst a 
sort of worry and clash and intermingling of daily events and 
interests, which make one feel as if standing in the chief mart 
of some populous city, with a buzz about us that causes our ears 
to tingle. . 

Such is that into which it has pleased the kaleidoscope ima- 
gination of Balzac to carry us in this new novel of his—which 
he prefaces by calling it one side of a medal: can the reverse 
ever equal it? with all those figures of bourgeois life, and their 
so admirably-expressed common-place though not mean phy- 
siognomies, their identity yet individuality, their importance 
which is yet lost ina crowd. There is nothing to us more re- 
freshing than the acknowledgment given in French fictions, of 
the existence of these great classes. After reading them we 
feel that the streets and shops of our great city are filled 
with human beings, not merely with people of whom one buys: 
and a thousand mysteries and obscurities that surround the hopes 
of the patriot, especially in our higher circles, we see will clear 
away as he is thus admitted into the humanity of the class that 
treads on his heels. In an earlier work ‘Le Bal de Sceaux’ 
(Scenes de la Vie Privée), M. de Balzac visited heavily on the 
head of his high-born heroine the sin of refusing a lover who 
measured cambric in some great repository of dingerie; as, in 
‘La Derniére Aldini’ of Sand, the prudent hero, first gondolier 
then actor, refusing twice to become the husband of SA 
— is supposed to stigmatize the narrow-mindedness of 

irth and wealth. Common as is the converse in English 
fiction—often as the heroine has beauty and love for her sole 
titles of nobility, this side of the question is almost never ven- 
tured on; perhaps because in society woman ranking from the 
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husband, as well as the heroine being usually punished for her 
presumption by a great deal of misery, social formularies are 
saved. Not that we would wish to have such doctrines often 
broached, or they would do more harm than good; as often hap- 
pens, in the violent rejection of a prejudice, a prejudice is con- 
cealed—the exaggerated importance attached to rank, in the 
anxiety to deny differences of position. ‘‘ Now-a-days,” says a 
French writer, * the Parisian, the man without prejudice, never 
takes off his hat to a man or to a coat, but either meee the man 
is old, or from motives of interest,” and what is this last but 
the influence of wealth and rank in its meanest guise. 

It is a whole wonderful world of cockney life, into which 
the * History of the Greatness and Fall of César Biroteau, 
Perfumer, Rni ht of the Legion of Honour, Assistant-Mayor 
of the second division of Paris,’ introduces us; and we seem 
acquainted with every individual. It is a tale of the deepest 
interest, though of the most common-place materials. César is 
a prosperous bourgeois, who wishes to be more prosperous. He 
discusses his schemes with his wife, “who represents in their 
union the prudent and foreboding part—doubt, opposition, fear, 
as he does boldness, ambition, action ;” “and yet César is in 
reality but a poor creature, without ideas, instruction, or vigour 
of mind :” yet “he could never have passed for entirely ye 
or foolish ; probity and goodness threw over the actions of his 
life a reflected lustre which rendered them respectable, for a 
noble action procures toleration for all possible ignorance.” 
But “constant success had given him confidence. At Paris 
confidence passes for the power of which it is the sign.” In a 
word, both as to the moral and the physical, César is so minutely 
described, that no member of the Zoological Society could 
fail to assign the order, species, and variety of mammalia to 
which he belongs. But we confess, for our own part, however 
scientifically useful such kind of portraits may be, we feel that 
we should better have known the personages of M. de Balzac 
had he left a little to our imagination. ‘We grow quite em- 
barrassed with minute details, as in Dutch paintings, which have, 
however, their merits. We must glance at the portrait of the 
beautiful Madame Biroteau, to whom, on the day of her marriage, 
her worthy old guardian uncle had said, in the picturesque lan- 
guage of the citizen, “My child, thou hast got a good husband : 

e has a warm heart and honourable feelings, frank as the osier 
tree, and innocent as an infant Jesus—in a word, the king of 
men.” In this stage of her life she is “the type of the small 
tradesman’s wife, whose labours are never free from a little 


temper, whe begins by refusing what she wishes, and is angry when 
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taken at her word—who loves grumblingly—who conceives only 
the — ideas, the small change of the mind—reasonsall things, 
fears all things, and compensates for all faults by the delicate pro- 
bity natural to women, order carried to its utmost, a perfect fana- 
ticism of toil, and a positive genius for selling.” This simple 
character matures into a model of unostentatious heroism, both of 
action and suffering. And that honest little club-footed, red-haired 
Popinot, “ little Popinot,” as everybody called him, “ happy 
child, in his modest simplicity, who, at a time when all distine- 
tions are levelled, contrived to imagine a distance between the 
daughter of a perfumer and himself”—“ the last of an old Parisian 
family” — ‘a family essentially religious, where the virtues 
were intelligent, the life modest, and full of noble actions ;” 
and who was himself “gentle as a lamb, but courageous in 
action, devoted, sober, alae with all the virtues of a Chris- 


tian of the early times of the Church;” which virtues it is de- 
cidedly becoming the fashion to admire in France, where, not 
contented with M. Villemain’s interesting extracts translated 
from the works of the Christian fathers, M. Ampere is bringing 
us better acquainted with their lives) Ampere, who complains 
that there is no —_ any enthusiasm, and says, “if te 


were to return to light, he would condemn us all to the hell 
of the lukewarm;” and adds, “ but this state cannot con- 
tinue : man cannot live bent over his task like a chained slave; 
let us trust, enthusiasm will be born again, or the human race 
cease.” For our part we were about to exclaim enthusiastically, on 
viewing these portraits, and others which we might have col- 
lected only from this tale, What a noble spectacle! It is true 
there is something homely, fireside, utilitarian, or, at least, uni- 
versal-human-nature-ish, in the better enthusiasms of the day; 
while the so-called heroic, for the most part, lives on a sort of 
false echoes of the Revolution and of Byron, beyond whom the 
French have not yet got in our poetry. But of a gentle, 
homely, and beautiful enthusiasm, whilst there exists in France 
only the author of ‘ Servitude et Grandeur Militaires,’ the 
delineator of those beautiful characters of Captain Renaud and 
Lord Collingwood, there can be no deficiency. 

‘ Lea Cornelia’ is a series of personifications to exhibit the 
condition of the intellect and the passions under no other 
guidance than that of philosophical theory and poetical and ar- 
tistical taste— displayed in a very unskilfully constructed story, 
but enlivened by a thousand natural traits, serious and comic, and 
highly interesting from the persuasion and fervour with which it is 
written, and from a considerable knowledge of the human inind 
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and heart. The poor child of love; abandoned in her. cradle, 
reared by a kind-hearted -blue-stocking, who neglects -her 
charge whilst she is forming a theory how to educate. her, 
grows up the child of nature and-of impulse, listening to all their 
promptings, good and evil ;- and most touching indeed, and very 
natural, is her despair at the death of her benefactress, and 
nobly is her recollected love for her, odd and unihviting as she 
had seemed to the world, contrasted with her contenipt for the 
beautiful and courtly mother who had abandoned her infancy for 
pride and interest, when she is casually. recognised by, her in the 
studio of a painter, her second benefactress. Finely, too, is 
given the sort of affection, with its effect.on the heart-full girl, 
which the painter feels, from her eyes rather than her heart, for 
her beautiful model. Here is a quotation to prove how well the, 


author could enter into that exquisite sense of a painter’s eye :— 


“To him a green leaf standing out on the blue ground of the 
sky is an inexhaustible subject of study. How that raw green tint 
can blend itself with so much softness into that clear and sharply- 
defined blue? By what artifice can they be so harmoniously 
united ? And then those floods of limpid light, which come and 
bathe all objects, and soften them by surrounding them with a ~ 
semi-diaphaneity! How to spread that transparent void of ether 
on an opaque canvas, with opaque colours? How paint thosé irised 
edges of the leaf, which are not green and are not yet blue? By 
what insensible gradations blend them in the vapoury atmosphere? - 
And that insensible movement of the air which gives a gentle 
breathing to all objects, and hides their outline by ever displacing 
them—how imitate its ever-moving uncertainty?” 5 


The child of nature loves at length, with all the energy-of her 
impulses—truly, devotedly, not wisely—and when a cloud came 
between her and her lover, “as it always happens, it was the 
one who loved with the most entire abnegation, who received 
and who bestowed on herself the bitterest reproaches.” She 
refuses marriage, because she will not substitute duty for inclina- 
tion, or bring down her dream of love to the cares of a wife 
and the forms of the every-day world; and when her lover is 
about to leave her for a time she stabs him in her jealousy, in- 
tending also to stab herself, that they may die together, but un-“ 
luckily finds she cannot pull out the dagger for that purpose 
without hurting him. She is thrown into a prison, where are 
some fine scenes: the pitiless horror of her lover and her 
artist friend for her crime; the disgust (at her appearance, worn 
by sickness and remorse) of the artist eye, as it alone wakes in 
the wretched cell to watch over her; the noble anxiety of her 
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young advocate, to whom she had refused any information or 
gloss to save herself. Yet it is with horror she receives her 
condemnation. Some pious visitants in this her extremity pity 
and convert her, and she, strong in her new faith, rejects the 
anxious gndeaveur of her now.forgiving lover to save her, and, 


. ° we suppose, dies onthe scaffold. Strange as the character is, 


thus summed up, .we feel. most — the trying, lonely path, 
and the terrible fate we are thus introduced to. 

We have seen the exaggerations of the ‘* power and passion” 
school mugh more ingeniously and spiritedly shown up than in 
‘Les Romans et le Mariage ;’ and the expedient of making the 
realization of the romantic beau ideal turn out a madman escaped 
from his keepers, is poor enough; yet it is a book intending to 
recommend morality with all its power, rather gare written, 
and containing some ingenious thoughts. The following is 
naturally enough suggested by the tendency of so many 
novels: — 

_ Those who place the wholé*of life in love condemn to suicide 
nine-tenths of the human race. Out of every ten men there are 
five, at least, who love without being loved, and four who have 
passed the age of loving.” 

In this story we have again the creed of self-sacrifice in the 
form of a-noble philanthropy. Here, as is usual in French 


.tales, the refuge of the disappointed man is not ina Brummelish 


misanthropy, such’as we find his English prototype flying to, but 
in earnest amd active exertion for a portion of that people, whose 
interests are so rife and whose existence is so mighty in French 
literature. 

We return, then, to what we began with. There is a 
great vitality in this literature; though unfinished, immature, 
it will and must one day strongly affect ours. We English do 
not yet give much welcome to its lighter portion. We are too 

not near enough.. A language of which every one 
acquires a smattering, does not possess sufficient dignity to invite 
attention from the learned, except for the important matter it 
conveys. We even translate from it carelessly, adopting every 
word we cannot easily render, and thus entering little into the 
new beauty and riches which it has been acquiring by such a 
wise and copious widening and extending of its power and 
spirit, to embrace the new meanings and even new melodies 
from other tongues, without losing sight of its own genius. 
And when it is finished and mature, shall we then be oer to 
receive it? Perhaps not. Itis not till after the grand e of 
a- literature, that it finds its way into the hearts of other lands. 

Vor. XXXI. No, I. H 
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There is ever in the crowned potentates of literature somethin 
lofty, unyielding, separate, that requires us to begin with 
reverence to admire, ere we can admire. It is the works of 
lesser mark or beginning decay, which succeed a great era, that - 
first find their way into foreign countries: we are only now going 
back to the loftiest productions of Goethe and Schiller. How 
long was it ere Shakspeare ceased to be called a barbarian—and 
when will Wordsworth be known beyond our shores? 
F. B. 








Ant. IV. — The Reports of the Commissioners on Religious 
nstruction in Scotland. 


‘THE subject now to be discussed is exciting intense interest 

in Scotland, and is, in its principle and relations, of no 
ordinary importance to the nation generally. It is proper, there- 
fore, that all who would understand aright the leading movements 
of the day, and form a just estimate of the duties they impose, 
should examine into its merits. As our readers can hardly under- 


stand the real state of the question without knowing the state of 
the parties between whom it is contested, a few remarks may be 

remised on the ecclesiastical denominations and differences of 
the Scottish population. 

The doctrinal articles of the Kirk of Scotland are, as is well 
known, fundamentally the same with those of our English Esta- 
blishment, both being Calvinistic. There is not the same agree- 
ment in church-government, Episcopacy being established in 
the southern, and Presbytery in the northern, division of the 
island. A Presbyterian Church, where the theory of its con- 
stitution is fully reduced to practice, forms a spiritual republic. 
Each congregation chooses its office-bearers, consisting of a 
minister, who both rules and teaches, and elders, who rule, but 
do not teach ; and these elders, with the minister presiding over 
them, constitute the Session, or lowest court by which sede 
tical causes can be tried and decided. An appeal lies from the 
Session to the Presbytery, from the Presbytery to the Synod, 
from the Synod to the General Assembly ; all which judicatories, 
though differing in gradation of power and comprehensiveness of 
jurisdiction, are representative in their character, and should con- 
sist of ministers and elders popularly elected. 

Such is the Church of Scotland theoretically ; and if such had 
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been its actual condition, there would have been no dissent from 
its communion, or the numbers dissenting would have been few 
and without influence. A wide departure from the doctrinal 
tenets of the Church on the part of many of its ministers, created, 
at an early period, great offence to their brethren and to a vast 
body of the people. 

The civil establishment of religion is sometimes defended as 
securing the perpetuity of an orthodox faith. It betrays singular 
inconsideration to put forward such an argument, when most of 
the reformed churches of Europe, holding connexion with the 
State, have articles of one creed, and clergy of another. If it be 
said that an establishment preserves at least evangelical standards, 
the advantage is surely equivocal of subscribing what is not 
believed; and, at all events, the assertion is not borne out by 
facts, for in some instances, as in the case of Geneva, the stan- 
dards have been altered in accommodation to the change of sen- 
timent. There has been of late years a growing conformity be- 
tween the actual faith and the printed confessions of the Scottish 
Church ; but when the Secession originated in 1734, the tendency 
was very decided to Arminian, and even to Unitarian principles. 

While novel ideas, differing essentially from the standards of 
the Church, and therefore esteemed by all who adhered to these 
standards grossly heretical, were absolutely protected or very 
sparingly censured by the General Assembly, the rights of the 
people, in virtue of which they possessed a voice in the selection 
of their teachers, were assailed and subverted. Popular election 
had been always qualified in its operation, seldom including a 
larger constituency than the elders and heritors (landed pro- 
prietors), with the consent of the congregation; but even this 
restricted power was wrested from the religious community, and 
a system of unrestrained patronage substituted in its stead. 
Scarcely a vestige of ecclesiastical liberty remained to the com- 
municants of the Scottish Church. Patrons nominated the clergy, 
the clergy their elders, and nothing was reserved for the laity 
but oppression and submission. Not contented with a despotic 
sway over the people themselves, the Assembly exercised a like 
tyranny over a minority of their own number who espoused the 
popular cause. They resolved, in particular, that no dissents 
from their offensive measures should be marked in their minutes, 
a resolution equalled only by that into which the American Con- 
gress has recently entered, that petitions against slavery shall be 
simply laid on the table, without being discussed or so much as 
read. This arbitrary enactment was the immediate cause of the 
secession. Mr Erskine, minister of Stirling, finding the legiti- 
mate channel for the relief of his conscience thus summarily shut 
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against him, boldly, yet temperately exposed the Assembly’s 
errors in a sermon which he delivered as Moderator of the Synod 
of Stirling and Perth. The Synod, by a small majority, decreed 
that he should be censured: he appealed to the Assembly; the 
Assembly confirmed the Synod’s deed, and censured the appel- 
lant: he lodged a remonstrance against the censure with three of 
his brethren, for which contumacy they were driven from their 
pulpits ; and thus began that Secession, which now comprehends, 
not four ministers, but nearly four hundred. * 

The Relief body (so called, as affording relief from patronage) 
is next in magnitude to the Secession, and had a similar origin. 
As several Presbyteries declined to ordain unacceptable ministers 
over unwilling congregations, the Assembly appointed committees 
to eupersede these Presbyteries in the discharge of this unwel- 
come service. Thie itinerant character of these committees, and 
the imperfect authority of the Supreme Court over Presbyteries, 
which their appointment involved, began to bring upon them 
contempt and ridicule. ‘They were styled in commoi parlance, 
“galloping committees.” The Assembly determined to ter- 
minate this reproach by coercing these refractory Presbyteries 
into compliance with its mandates. The Presbytery of Dun- 
fermline were accordingly enjoined, in opposition to their con- 
victions and inclination, to carry into effect an unpopular settle- 
ment in the town of Inverkeithing; and because Mr Gillespie, 
one of its members, absented himself on the occasion, he was 
deposed from the ministry. He had no part assigned him in the 
services of that ordination—was a minister of distinguished 
amiableness and piety, and was selected for an example (we have 
it on the authority of Sir Henry Moncrieff, long a distinguished 
leader of the General Assembly) as being a good, weak man, 
who was not likely to offer any formidable resistance. Sir Henry 
thus narrates the facts :— 


‘¢ Mr Gillespie, on whom the severest censure fell, was charged 
with nothing but his absence from Inverkeithing on the day ap- 
pointed for the induction of the presentee ; for, excepting his attend- 
ance, he had no official duty imposed on him which could have been 
affected by his absence. It has always been admitted, by those 
who had access to know him, that nothing but what he considered 
as a sense of duty had prevented him from obeying the appointment 
of the Assembly. He was indeed one of the most inoffensive and 
upright men of his time. He was equally zealous and faithful in 
his pastoral duties, and his private life was irreproachable. His 





* For a detailed account of these transactions, see An Historical Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Secession Church, by the Rev. John Brown, of Hadding- 
ton; or, the Life of the Rey, Ebenezer Erskine, by Dr Fraser, of Kennoway. 
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talents were certainly under-rated by those who marked him out 
among his brethren, as the most eligible victim of a disobedience in 
which so many were associated. But he had done nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the rest. He had never entered deeply into 
ecclesiastical business, and was at no time a political intriguer. 
And when all these circumstances are considered, there was, at least, 
, mie reason to have hesitated in pronouncing on him a sentence of 

eposition. ... The temper of mind with which he received the 
censure inflicted on him, is not unworthy to be recorded. The 
Moderator of the Assembly pronounced the sentence of deposition 
from the chair, and Mr Gillespie stood at the bar to receive it. 
When he had heard it to an end, he replied in these striking 
and impressive words: ‘I thank God that to me it is given not 
only to believe in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, but also to 
sufier for his sake.’ Whether he was well or ill informed, no man 
suspected that this scriptural expression of his feelings did not come 
from the sincerity and the fulness of his heart. . . . But the Assembly 
seized on this occasion to bear down, by a strong example, all future 
opposition to Church authority.”* 


The result has belied the estimate which had been formed of 
Mr Gillespie’s talents and influence, for the Relief body, which he 
founded, has now about an hundred and twenty congregations. 

These expelled sects did not immediately obtain a large meay 
sure of public support. ‘Their success for a time was so limited 


that their speedy extinction was confidently predicted. pe 
did not, however, bend their wee or institutions to the dif- 


ficulties of their position. ‘Lhough poor, the seceding ministers 
asked no government support. ‘Though joined by almost no 
probationers (who remained in the Establishment, where prefer- 
ment was to be expected) they exacted, with some exceptions for 
a limited period, the very same education from candidates for the 
ministerial office as was required in the Establishment they had 
left.+ ‘Though dependent on the people for pecuniary supplies, 
they did not throw wide open the entrance into their societies, in 
order to increase their numbers, and thereby their resources, but 
insisted on a reasonable proficiency in Christian knowledge 
and in the Christian character, as the indispensable condition of 
admission into their fellowship. ‘Their progress, though very 
gradual, was consequently sure: and it is easy to perceive that 





* Appendix to the Life and Writings of John Erskine, D.D., by the Rey. Sir 
Henry Moncrieff, Bart. The Appendix, edited by Lord Moncrieff, has been re- 
cently published in a separate form. 

+ “ It is obviously,” says Sir H. Moncrieff in the work already cited, “ a subject 
of serious regret that so large a proportion of the people should be in a state of 
separation from the Establishment: and so much the more, that there is now no 
essential difference in the education, in the doctrines, in the standards, or in the gee 
neral character of the established and the seceding clergy.” 
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bodies so organized and instructed, possessing such free institu- 
tions, and yet so tutored and habituated to respect settled princi- 
ples and salutary control—holding the same faith and the same 
forras as the Established Church, and differing mainly in the 
better maintenance of truth, freedom, and purity—could not gain 
numerous adherents without acquiring such influence, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, as must immediately affect, and might ulti- 
mately modify, national institutions. 7 hey were reinforced at a 
later period by the Congregational, Baptist, and other churches, 
diverging considerably from their Presbyterian form of Church- 
government, but, in relation to Establishments, of views and 
spirit almost undistinguishably the same. 

The Established Church, from at first deriding these Separatists, 
and looking confidently for their extinction under the twofold 
weight of popular prejudice and legal discountenance, began to 
watch their uninterrupted growth with serious apprehension. 
Other means failing, the best of all modes was resorted to for 
counteracting Dissenters—by rivalling their usefulness. Where 
the power of presentation lay with municipal corporations, 
efficient ministers were appointed to the vacant city charges; 
such of the parochial clergy as came most into competition with 
the Dissenting ministry were stimulated in their diligence, and 
many parishes which had been long neglected came thus ‘to 
receive the benefits of a pastoral care, not excelled for intelli- 
gence and assiduity in any religious connexion. 

So matters proceeded until the Reform Bill passed. Antece- 
dently to the passing of that measure, Scotland, it is well known, 
was little better than a pocket borough; and the Dissenters more 
especially, who belonged partly to the middle, but mostly to the 
labouring classes, were, politically speaking, powerless. Many 
of the Dissenting ministers, however, had been previously adopt- 
ing the voluntary principle; and when a large accession of civil 
privileges to the people of their communion opened the prospect 
of acquiring further rights, they publicly avowed that prin- 
ciple, and entered into associations for promoting its more general 
diffusion. 

This stirring of the Voluntary controversy is now the grand 
subject of vituperation with the abettors of establishments. The 
earlier Seceders are no longer reviled ; they are, on the contrary, 
cited with applause, as having sought the reform of the Establish- 
ment, and not, like their bolder successors, aimed at its overthrow. 
A new footing is thus given to the controversy between Church- 
men and Dissenters,* which no longer turns, as in olden times, 





* Many of the English Dissenters (almost all of them except the Methodists) 
have long held the voluntary principle. So far back as the days of Milton it formed 
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on conformity or non-conformity to external order, but on the 
alliance or separation of Church and State; and, as the question 
in this form must sooner or later be common to the empire, and 
may at no distant period produce an eventful crisis in public 
affairs, it is desirable, apart from the advocacy of one side or 
another, to comprehend distinctly the points in debate. 

The voluntary principle, as maintained by Dissenters, is simply 
this—that religion should be voluntarily supported and extended 
by its professors, to the exclusion of all partial or coercive inter- 
ference on the part of the State. Their conviction is, that this 
system alone is scriptural: in vindication of which position they 
endeavour to show that tithes were not forcibly levied even 
under the Jewish theocracy—that, though it had been so, the 
Mosaic dispensation has been abrogated, as Churchmen them- 
selves know, or they would retain more of it than its emolu- 
ments—that the Church was voluntarily supported and extended 
under the Apostles, whose example or concurrence is equivalent to 
injunction—that a voluntary maintenance of religion is expressly 
enjoined in the New Testament as a religious ordinance—that a 
legal or compulsory provision for the clergy can plead no such 
sanction—and that recourse, finally, to pains and penalties, with- 
out which the civil establishment of the Church could not be 
upheld for a day, is in on contradiction to the Apostolic 
averment, “ The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 

Into the discussion of these topics we cannot here enter: some 
may account the simple mention of them sufficiently theological ; 
but let these sensitive anti-controversialists consider that we are 
explaining the views by which hundreds of thousands are actuated 
in adopting a line of conduct from which important results of a 
political as well as a religious nature may be confidently anti- 
cipated. ‘The voluntary principle, indeed, may be debated on 
= of expediency, and its friends are willing that it should 

e subjected to every reasonable test ; but still, the persuasion that 
Holy Writ has already decided the question so discussed, is the 
source and strength of that movement by which Scotland is now 
agitated and Parliament is perplexed. This conviction it is that 
enlists religious associations in the controversy; brings inte action 
the most peaceful and reserved characters in society; fortifies 
amidst all possible obstruetions and discouragements ; repudiates 
every approach to negociation and compromise. The English 
Puritans held no tenet more sacredly than the Scottish Dissenters 





a subject of keen discussion, in which that great poet largely participated on the 
voluntary side. Still the controversy may be considered new, as a practical one, to 
the British public ; for it is passing from the regions of speeulation, and appearing on 
the field of action, in a manner that takes society by surprise. 
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hold the voluntary principle in religion; and hundreds of the 
latter would be just as ready as were the former, to encounter, for 
conscience sake, the fiercest ordeal of persecution.* 

Happily the period of burning people into the right faith has 
gone by, but it was not to be supposed that such a heresy as that of 
the voluntary principle could be started, and provoke no efforts to 
put it down. ‘The established clergy saw the fundamental cha- 
racter of the principle, the union of Dissenting ministers of 
various denominations in asserting and defending it, and, last and 
worst of all, the favour it was gaining with the people, when 
a petition, signed by more than forty thousand, could proceed 
from Glasgow alone, praying for the total separation of Church 
and State. 

A multiplication of establishment-churches was determined on, 
as more fitted than any other measure to embrace the community 
within the sphere of safe constitutional instruction, and thus stay 
the progress of perilous opinions. It was also resolved that the 
sittings in these churches should be exceedingly cheap—costing 
something, in accommodation to Scotch pride, but very little, in 
adaptation to Scotch poverty. This = was by no means void 
of sagacity. A great proportion of Dissenters have too much 
respect for their distinctive convictions, to forsake their own 
places of worship and return to the Establishment for any trivial 
advantages of a local or pecuniary description. But in all large 
societies there are some less decided and consistent than others, 
and accessions from this class seemed by no means unattainable. 
Besides, where places of worship are new and commodious, and 
the ministers are esteemed for zeal and orthodoxy, members not 
previously determined in their church connection, and not deeply 
reared in denominational distinctions or the grounds of them, may 
very conceivably incline to an order of churches combining the 
potent attractions of fashion, novelty, and thrift. 

Large subscriptions were set on foot to build the new churches. 
This application to private generosity was more speedily produc- 
tive, than representations, however urgent, to Parliament could 
have been; and presented likewise the important advantage of 





* The spirit which animates the Scotch Dissenters appears to advantage in a 
recent publication by the Rev. Dr Brown, of Edinburgh, ‘ On the Law of Christ 
Civil Obedience, especially in the payment of Tribute.’ It is the object 
of the writer to show that Christians are not at liberty to pay tribute which is 
expressly and exelusively levied for the support of a religious system which they con- 
demn, while at the same time they should quietly permit their property to be 
seized for this object, and take joyfully such spoiling of their goods. Dr Brown has 
been much reviled for his conscientious scruples by those who do not know what con- 
science is ; but no candid person will peruse the treatise mentioned without arriving 
at the conclusion that the learned professor speaks from the purest sincerity and 
benevolence, and is one of the most accomplished divines of his age and country. 
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permitting the church extensionists to choose their own localities for 
church building. A Legislature, equally related to all the subjects 
of the State, might have been somewhat scrupulous and chary in 
the selection of sites for such aggressive edifices; but the leaders 
of a sect had not the same inducements to forbearing considera- 
tion, and almost all the new churches are accordingly erected 
where Government never would have consented to erect them— 
not in the Highlands, or similarly destitute districts, but gene- 
rally side by side with the “ meeting houses” of Dissenters. 
No less a sum than about 160,000/. has now been subscribed for 
carrying into effect this extensive scheme of church building, 
and it is pleasing to feel assured that, however these subscrip- 
tions may be applied, many of them must have been tendered in 
the sincere desire of benefiting the community, especially the 
poor, without the remotest arricre-pensée of a political kind. 
While appealing to the generosity of their adherents, the abettors 
of deiidk extension made earnest application to Parliament for 
a grant of endowments from the publie purse to the newly- 


erected churches, as also to the chapels of ease which had been 
hitherto supported by voluntary contribution; and easily made 
out cases of apparent want and necessity, by classing Dissenters 
with the unreclaimed Heathen, for whom instruction must be 


provided. If the worship had been maintained as well as the 
walls erected by willing munificence, then the whole, being 
voluntary, would have too favourably exemplified the system 
which was designed to be opposed, and would have presented a mode 
of meeting exigencies to which Government and the public might 
have afterwards appealed as an instructive precedent. ‘The aspect 
of affairs began likewise to be more cheering for Churchmen than 
it had been for some years, and greatly emboldened them in 
pressing their demands on the Legislature. Many converts to 
the Reform Bill reverted, when that measure had passed, to the 
Conservative ranks; not a few Whigs, who had got all the 
modicum of reform they cared to obtain, joined them in their de- 
fection: and the announcement of the voluntary principle created 
a measure of alarm which still further reduced the Liberal 
interest. ‘The opportunity therefore seemed very propitious for 
extorting new largesses to the church, when concern for its safety 
was strong, and opposition to it was enfeebled. 

Many have eulogised this application for endowments. as 
altogether a masterpiece of policy; and there can be no doubt 
that it has contributed, with other causes, to molest the present 
Administration, and to divert the voluntaries for a time,. from 
pressing the Establishment question, to withstanding the imposi- 
tion of additional burdens. But, on the other hand, the claim of 
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a dominant sect for church accommodation to the entire commu- 
nity, as if no worship deserved the name but their own, and 
salvation were impossible beyond the pale of their communion, 
has also produced effects of a very different kind. Many Dis- 
senters, before lukewarm or irresolute, have been awakened from 
their slumbers by the proposal of taxing them afresh for the pur- 
a of superseding their institutions. Moderate Churchmen 
ave been offended by the violence of high church zealots, in 
pushing measures so repugnant to the spirit of the times, and 
have in great numbers petitioned against the meditated grant : 
sympathy has been transferred to the Dissenters as the menaced 
and assailed party; a controversy has been sustained and stimu- 
lated which might otherwise have languished; and, above all, 
liberal legislators have been led to inquire whether it would be 
easier to satiate the church or let it alone. 

Sir Robert Peel, during his last and brief tenure of office, in- 
troduced into the King’s speech a proposal to give the Scottish 
Church the favours which it sought. He was driven from’power, 
and the Dissenters confidently trusted that his measure would be 
discarded with him——that, if the Whigs vacillated in removing 
obnoxious imposts, they could not so utterly forget what was due 
to professions and consistency as to aid in augmenting them. 
Even as true conservatives (if they were ambitious of this cha- 
racter), they might have said, “‘ We are willing to keep things 
as they are, and to suffer no reduction of church revenues, but 
we cannot encourage headlong innovation on the side of 
favouritism and monopoly. The church is its own enemy in 
making such demands at such a time, and our solicitude for its 
stability constrains us to resist them.” This course, however, 
was too simple, too straightforward, too firm and intrepid, to suit 
either the Cabinet or their followers. ‘They must excogitate 
some go-between alternative, nicely adjusted to the maxim that 
virtue and truth lie between extremes. The meditated grants 
were not made to the church ; even a committee to sit quietly 
up stairs, and manage the business as directed, was refused: and 
to all this extent Government disappointed the church exten- 
sionists. But, on the other hand, a Royal Commission, consist- 
ing, with one exception, of Churchmen (and bitter was the mur- 
muring of the Tories because there was even that one), was ap- 

ointed to visit the parishes for which endowment was asked, and 
Investigate the circumstances. The commissioners have now 
resented three voluminous reports, one respecting the religious 
instruction of Edinburgh, another of similar nature in relation to 
Glasgow, and a third on teinds. It appears from their inquiries 


that in the two largest cities of Scotland the Dissenters have a 
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majority of the population, especially surpassing the Church in 
the number of communicants; that the Dissenters have provided 
much more church accommodation than the Establishment, with 
all its endowments and superior affluence; that in Edinburgh 
there is, including the worship of Dissenters, more accommoda- 
tion by several thousands than the legal standard (of 44.44 per 
cent. of the population) adjudges to be necessary; and that, 
although in Glasgow the accommodation falls short from 7 to 
8,000 (according to this proportion) of what would be requisite if 
the entire community could be brought into church-going habits, 
there is yet very much more than is occupied, for in each city 
there are about 20,000 unlet seats, and those generally of the 
lowest prices. 

After the Royal Commission had been appointed, and had so 
far proceeded with its labours, the late King’s death occasioned a 
dissolution of Parliament. At the ensuing general election the 
Ministerial candidates were opposed by the established clergy, 
with all their church-extension allies, and would have scarcely 
been returned in a single instance, certainly not for a single 
borough, but for the strenuous support afforded them by the Dis- 
senters. Such being the disclosures made by the Royal Com- 
mission, and by the general election, the Dissenters were again 
hopeful that Ministers, thus enlightened and obliged, would 
refuse further to countenance a crusade against them ; but the 
first authentic intelligence of Ministerial movements gave warning 
of intended concession to the endowment petitioners. ‘The effect 
of this rumour in Scotland was such as might have been expected. 
Extraordinary meetings were held by the Secession Synod, by 
the Synod of Relief, - the Congregational Union, by the Cen- 
tral Board for protecting the Rights of the Dissenters. Resolu- 
tions, petitions, and memorials were framed on these occasions, 
breathing a spirit of indignant opposition to new endowments, of 
whatever character and extent, as unnecessary, vexatious, and 
insulting. Deputations were appointed to visit London, and press 
those views on the Ministry and Parliament. Public meetings 
were convened alike in towns and rural districts, and petitions nu- 
merously signed, including one from Glasgow with upwards of 
41,000 signatures, conveyed, in accents not to be misunderstood 
or despised, the mind of the many petitioners to both branches of 
the Legislature. 

At this juncture, Lord John Russell, in reply to the interro- 
gatory of Sir Robert Peel, announced the intentions of Govern- 
ment regarding the subject in dispute. His Lordship stated, as 
reported in the Morning Chronicle, that * it was intended to do 
away with the Act of 1707 with regard to unexhausted teinds in 
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parishes, and the alteration proposed to be made was, to enable 
certain authorities to divide the parishes and to give the teinds 
for the purposes of spiritual instruction. At the same time, 
however, it was proposed to place some fund, either from the 
Crown or some other dues, at the disposal of the public, in order 
to provide for the endowment of large parishes in the Highlands 
or elsewhere, when the teinds should have been totally ex- 
hausted, but it was not intended that there should be any 
endowment out of any public fund, or even that those sums 
belonging to the parishes of Edinburgh and Glasgow and other 
large towns, and which should be appropriated to their endow- 
ment, should be employed.” 

While Lord John Russell was giving this explanation in the 
House of Commons, Lord Melbourne was intimating the same 
evening in the House of Lords, that the Ministry were not 
oe re to give any explanation at all! Next evening the 

oble Viscount, being again interrogated, replied to the same 
effect as the Home Secretary had done the night before. He 
stated “that he and his colleagues in the Government were 
clearly of opinion that whatever want might exist, they ought 
not to resort, for the purpose of supplying that want, to the 
eae funds of the country, until all the property which had 

een for a great time in the possession of the church, or which 
at the present time was liable and bound to make up such defi- 
ciency and applicable to the spiritual wants of the country, had 
been appropriated to that purpose. If a great deficiency of 
spiritual assistance and church accommodation was proved to 
exist in any of the parishes in the rural districts of Scotland, in 
which the teinds were already exhausted, it was the intention of 
the Government to propose that assistance should be given to 
these parishes from that fund to which he had on a former 
occasion alluded, namely, the Bishops’ teinds now in the posses- 
sion of the Crown; but in any parish in which the teinds still 
remained unexhausted, they were of opinion that any further 
assistance required should be supplied from the unexhausted 
teinds.”’ 

The Ministers thus announced their design to enlarge the en- 
dowments of the Church of Scotland, and to avail themselves of 
the unexhausted teinds and the Bishops’ teinds as the means of 
augmentation. A brief explanation as to these funds is indis- 
pensable to make such of our readers as may be ignorant of their 
nature acquainted with the merits of the proposed measure.* 





* For a fuller account of .teinds than is here given, amply supported by legal 
citations and authorities, see the * Third Report of the Commissioners on the 
Religious Instruction of Scotland,’ or ‘ A Speech on Bishops’ Teinds, with Notes,’ 
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Scotland, while under the Papal Establishment, paid tithes, in 
the same manner as England. When Popery was abolished, 
the government of Scotland made grants of the tithes or teinds 
(for the terms are of identical import) to court favourites, with 
the qualifying provision of their paying from these teinds the 
stipends then or to be afterwards assigned to the Protestant 
ministers. These lay proprietors of tithes were called lords of 
erection, titulars, &c. and drew them at first in kind, as they 
had been formerly drawn by the Papal priesthood. A very 
restricted allowance was at first made to the reformed clergy, 
and all the rest of the tithes went into the pockets of the nobles 
on whom they had been conferred. In the year 1629 two im- 
portant changes were introduced into the Scottish tithe system— 
the one providing that tithes should be no longer paid in kind, 
but that the fifth part of the actual rent should be accounted 
and substituted as a fair equivalent for them ; and the other, 
that the proprietors of lands burdened with tithes should have 
the right of compelling the tithe-owners to sell them at nine 
years’ purchase, from which an abatement of one-fifth was 
allowed, reducing the valuation to seven and one-fifth years’ 
purchase. The tenth of the produce was thus first commuted into 
the fifth of the rent, and then the landowners, having settled ac- 
counts with the lords of erection, became the owners of even 
that fifth, ‘The land-owners were permitted to obtain the 
teinds on the very easy terms which have been mentioned, 
not only because they had to support the ministers then 
officiating, but also and expressly that they might supply, 
without hardship, from these cheaply procured revenues, all cases 
of proved spiritual destitution. ‘Thus, as the lay lords ob- 
tained the tithes at first under the condition of providing for the 
necessities of the church, the heritors bought them from these 
proprietors subject to the same condition: and though exempted 
by this purchase from paying tithe to the lords of erection, 
they were not exempted from parting with a portion of these 
teinds, or with the whole of them, as need might require, for 
church purposes. Nothing more was bought, therefore, by the 
landlords, than the use of the teinds, so far and so long as they 
should not be judged needful for supplying the community with 
religious instruction. In some parishes the whole teinds have 
been allocated to the church in the ordinary course of law, and 
are said, in these instances, to be exhausted; the unexhausted 


by Dancan M‘Laren, Esq., of Edinburgh, one of the ablest Reformers in Scotland. 
Some excellent articles on the subject have also appeared in the Scotsman news- 
paper. 
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teinds are those which remain, unapplied to the church, in the 
hands of the heritors. 

To make sure of its ecclesiastical arrangements being carried 
faithfully into effect, Parliament in 1633 appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of nine of the clergy, nine of the nobility, nine 
of the gentry, nine of the burgesses, nine of the officers of state 
(fifteen, including three of each class, to be a quorum), with full 
powers to unite small parishes, to divide large parishes, and to 
furnish stipends for the ministers of parishes newly erected from 
the unappropriated teinds. The Revolution of 1688 occurred, 
and in 1690 the commission was re-appointed, somewhat diffe- 
rently constituted, but invested with the same powers as before 
of church extension. In the year 1707 new and important 
alterations were made. The Parliamentary commission was then 
set aside, and the duties which had belonged to it were transferred 
ts the Lords of Council and Session ; with this very considerable 
difference—that whereas the commission had possessed the uncon- 
trolled power of multiplying parishes and parochial stipends 
from the teinds in reserve, the Lords of Council and Session, 
constituted into a court of teinds, were authorised to enlarge 
existing stipends at their discretion, but were interdicted from 
erecting or endowing, in any instance, an additional parish, until 
three-fourths in value of the heritors should accede to the 
measure. ‘The teinds, however, continued the legitimate funds 
for increasing church accommodation and pastoral superin- 
tendence, and the heritors, along with the Lords of Council and 
Session, had it in charge, as cause should appear, so to apply 
them. ‘This important change of the law in the reign of Queen 
Anne was not effected without much division and controversy, 
and only with an accompanying proviso, * That the act and 
commission should be subject to such regulations and alterations 
as might be made by the Parliament of Great Britain.” 

The foregoing observations respect parochial teinds. The 
history of Bishops’ teinds is somewhat different. These latter 
teinds were appropriated by the Crown at the Reformation: 
they were bestowed on the Bishops while Episcopacy was es- 
tablished in Scotland; on the abolition of Episcopacy they 
reverted to the Crown, but they have never been the property of 
the Scottish Presbyterian Church, except that they have been 
held liable to be applied for the augmentation or increase of 
stipends where the common teinds have been entirely exhausted. 
It may be proper to state, that where there are neither parochial 
nor Bishops’ teinds remaining unapplied to ecclesiastical uses, the 
law provides that in Scotland the deficient stipends (livings) shall 
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be made up to 150/. per annum, with a manse (parsonage-house) 
and glebe land, or to 200/. without these perquisites, by allow- 
ances from the Treasury. The Bishops’ teinds, with the reserva- 
tion already specified, remained the property of the Crown, till, with 
its other patrimonial revenues, they were placed, by a new 
arrangement, at the disposal of Parliament. ‘This compact 
between the Crown and Parliament was made under the late 
reign, and again in the present reign; and therefore these 
Bishops’ teinds, to all the extent they belonged to the Crown, 
now belong to Parliament, or, in other words, to the public, just 
as much as any items of the consolidated fund. 

The character of the Ministerial measure will depend to some 
extent on subsidiary details not yet divulged. Its outline, 
however, is before us, and we may guess at the defence it will re- 
ceive from its authors. ‘They proceed on the principle that the 
church is at present established by law, and that its existence and 
rights must be respected in all legislation. They go farther, and 
esteem it their duty as good churchmen not only to keep the esta- 
blishment as it is, but also to make it as complete and well pro- 


visioned as possible for the fulfilment of its objects. The funds 
from which they propose to augment the endowments of the 
Church of Scotland, are of an ecclesiastical complexion, and 


therefore in applying them to ecclesiastical uses little seems to he 
done beyond giving the church its own. No doubt a change of 
the law is proposed, but not a very fundamental or novel one, 
for the same funds were always available for the same ends; 
and at the very time when the disposal of these funds on behalf of 
church support and church extension was entrusted to the Lords 
of Council and Session, with the concurrence of three-fourths 
of the heritors, Parliament expressly reserved to itself the right 
of adopting any other plan, at any future period, which, in its 
judgment, should appear fit and desirable. By doing so much 
for the church, the ministry furnish a practical refutation of the 
charge so often and unjustly urged against them, of indifference or 
enmity to its interests, and enable liberal churchmen, especially 
in Parliament, to support them in manifest consistency with their 
establishment predilections and pledges. ‘The burden, too, of the 
new endowments will fall principally on the heritors or land- 
owners, who, as a body, have been loudest in their complaints of 
religious destitution, and in demands for legislative interference ; 
and therefore the parties most affected by the measure cannot 
resist it without convicting themselves of the grossest hypocrisy. 
If the Tory landlords should insist on a grant from the ‘Treasury, 
that the funds committed to them for extending the church may 
remain in their own pockets, and if, in consequence of this mer- 
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cenary and factious, not to say unprincipled opposition, the Bill 
should miscarry, then the guilty party will have the blame, and 
the Ministry will stand acquitted. As for the Dissenters, the 
measure presents even to them an aspect of only moderate hos- 
tility, since the towns, in which chiefly their discomfiture is at- 
tempted, are to receive no special consideration, and no grants 
whatever will be made for any localities, urban or rural, directly 
out of the Exchequer. 

Such is the most plausible advocacy of which the Ministerial 
measure admits; and we shall allow it to prove that a measure much 
more objectionable might have been submitted to Parliament by her 
Majesty’s advisers. ‘This, however, is all we can concede, for we 
still consider the proposal, as a whole, impolitic, unjustifiable, and 
dangerous. ‘The Dissenters would dispose very summarily of 
these plausibilities, by asserting that civil establishments of reli- 
gion are unscriptural—that no existence of anti-scriptural insti- 
tutions can warrant their preservation, and far less their enlarge- 
ment—and that the work would be much better done by the 
church itself, from religious motives, if the State would not inter- 
meddle. But without ascending to this high ground, the plea 
that the church is established by law, and that Ministers must 
therefore carry out the principle of establishments to its full results, 
is too sweeping for its purpose. ‘The Establishment, to be perfected, 
must be assimilated to the Jewish theocracy, and must, by its 
perfection, preclude dissent. ‘To shelter any disaffected class in 
their open neglect of what is established by law, is first to make 
laws and then sanction contempt of them, and cannot consist 
with perfection in any view. But if Dissenters must be and are 
tolerated, then let it no longer be said that they and their wor- 
ship are unknown to the State, and that our rulers must legislate 
for the church as if there were no dissentients from its commu- 
nion. An element has been thus admitted into legislation, which 
has its relations and sequences not less certainly and not less 
largely than the principle of church establishments itself. In 
England, the dissenting places of worship are all licensed; and 
the Royal Commissioners for Scotland received instructions for 
their guidance, which take into account dissenting worship as 
quite trustworthy and sufficient, so far as it extends. ‘There is in 
all this much more than toleration: and to speak nevertheless of 
perfecting establishments, and following out their principle to its 
consequences, as if established churches demanded all considera- 
ration, and unestablished churches none, is contradiction and ab- 
surdity. But, besides all this, the voluntary principle enters into 
the constitution of our national churches—which, with the sanc- 
tion of law, have been, from time immemorial, supported 
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voluntarily to no small extent—and the established clergy 
repel, as unfounded and calumnious, the suggestion that their sys- 
tem appeals exclusively to force. Indeed, any legislator who 
would act on the principle of superseding benevolent effort alto- 
gether, and wholly substituting law in its room, would be doing 
allin his power to extinguish humane and devotional impulse, 
and would oppose himself to the entire doctrine and morality of 
scripture. ‘The best theory of establishments is, that as much as 
possible should be accomplished by free will, and that force should 
be engaged only where willing effort falls short of the end pro- 
posed. And if this be the footing occupied; if it be conceded 
that part is to be achieved by voluntary contribution and part by 
legal constraint, and that the more the people can be induced to do 
voluntarily, the better; then it is in contradiction to this only 
specious theory of establishments, at once to supply alleged defi- 
ciencies by legislative enactment, before inquiring how far the 
case may be confided to spontaneous generosity. Who can 
doubt, reviewing the history of dissent, poor and discountenanced 
and obstructed as it has ever been, that the beneficence of churches 
which comprise the wealth of the empire, must, if not thwarted 
by pernicious legislation, be equal to their greatest emergencies ? 
In the course of a century the Dissenters of Scotland, beginning 
with four ministers denuded of their charges, have erected and 
maintained seven hundred places of worship, besides contributing 
very largely to missionary operations; and can the Establish- 
ment, then, numbering from eleven to twelve hundred churches 
in its communion, and boasting the rank, affluence, and power of 
the land, not do one half as much without invoking Parliamentary 
assistance ? 

We shall not maintain, with some, that the unexhausted teinds 
are the absolute property of the heritors, and that te direct them 
to church extension is deliberate spoliation. But still the heri- 
tors are hardly dealt with by the proposed measure: they can 
plead law for holding their unappropriated teinds, just as ex- 
plicit and sacred as any legal title which the church possesses to 
the teinds in its custody. Granting that Parliament may change 
the law, such a stretch of power has more of adventure than dis- 
cretion, and may constitute a precedent of perilous importance. 
The present system has been in force for considerably more than 
a century; 2 clause in the Act of 1707, providing for its possible 
alteration, has been so long forgotten as to constitute in these 
days a discovery: estates have been bought and sold many times 
over, in the full faith that legal stipulations so long settled and re- 
spected would not be disturbed: and in these circumstances 

Vor, XXXI, No, I. I 
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doubts may be reasonably entertained whether a total change of 
plan, supposing it warranted by the letter of the law, could be 
easily reconciled with substantial justice. Most of the heritors 
belong to the Established Church, but not all of them; and it 
would be especially aggrieving to such as are connected with dis- 
senting churches, to pay the penalties of Dr Chalmers’ Utopianism, 
by such unexpected and unprovoked forfeiture of power and pro- 
perty. ‘The fund thus handed over to the church is also of great 
amount, almost equalling its present means; for the Commis- 
sioners report the teinds now applied to the payment of mini- 
sters’ stipends at 146,942/, and the unexhausted teinds at 
138,186/. per annum; and if mischief is apprehended from any 
endowments whatever, no wonder this vast augmentation of them 
excites serious alarm. It has already appeared that the Bishops’ 
teinds, in so far as they have ever belonged to the Crown, are now 
public property : and the distinction of a name, where there is no 
difference in the thing, is a flimsy reason why they should be given, 
rather than money to the same extent from the Exchequer, or 
why the one should be considered greatly preferable to the other. 

The grant is intended principally for Highland and rural dis- 
tricts; but it is just in these localities that church domination 
is most despotic and prejudicial ; and where obstructions to the 
entrance of a liberalising dissent have most need to be modified 
rather than aggravated. The grant, however, will not be re- 
stricted to such places. ‘There are from 1,200/. to 1,500/. per 
annum of renal pune teinds in the parish of St Cuthbert, 
Edinburgh, and about 2,000/. per annum of Bishops’ teinds in the 
barony parish of Glasgow, and a repeal of the Act of 1707 will 
put the church in possession of these sums—a bonus to the rich 
in oppressing poorer denominations, which will assuredly incense 
enlightened and liberal constituencies. Glasgow, in particular, 
will not stand as it does with the country, the seat and strong- 
hold of all that is fair and equal and generous, if it tamely sub- 
mit to such a visitation. 

In lending themselves, after any fashion, to the Scottish Church 
extension project, the Ministry give the lie to all their past 
policy. They proposed to limit the Irish Church to its own 
section of the community; and now the Scottish Establishment 
must be expanded to comprehend dissent. They pronounced 
Church-rates unjust, because the Dissenter is rated to repair the 
fabrics of churchmen; and now a fund, belonging as public 

roperty alike to all sects, must be devoted to exclusive worship. 

hey refused Extension of the Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, and 
Triennial Parliaments, because they did not see where such 
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innovations would terminate; and now they entertain a rapa- 
cious proposal presenting no limits either to foresight or to fancy. 
Some hundred and sixty chapels already await endowment. 
And is this the limit? No, Dr Chalmers must have a church 
and a minister for every thousand of the — by which 
the present Establishment would be about doubled. And would 
multiplication of stipends +! there? No, the church extension 
convener of the Edinburgh Presbytery declared, in that reverend 
court, that he would wet be ashamed to face — ministry with 
a demand for a parish church to every seven hundred of the 

opulation. The newly endowed minister must receive, says 
Dr Chalmers, at least the minimum stipend of the former clergy. 
And will this quantum secure contentment? No, the same 
high authority asserts that the best paid clergy of the Kirk are 
underpaid, and proposes a junction with the Army, the Navy, 
and the Bench, to make common cause in obtaining a rise of 
salaries. And will the demand stop with Scotland? No, it is 
just as fit for English soil, and the Times newspaper pompously 
announces that petitions are all in readiness throughout the 
country, to be poured ere long into Parliament, setting forth 
that no ecclesiastical monies can be alienated from religious 
uses, and that the present revenues of the church, being quite 
inadequate to the wants of a growing population, must receive 
accessions from other sources. Surely the Ministry cannot hide 
it from themselves that they must make a stand sometime against 
these limitless demands: and when could that stand have been 
so well made as before they had strengthened the Tory church 
forces, too strong for them already ; ile they had disappointed 
and alienated the Scottish Dissenters, the best phalanx of friends 
they had in the country; before they had committed themselves, 
in fine, to the principle of church extension, and thereby disabled 
themselves, whether in place or in opposition, from resisting with 
consistency and energy its ulterior applications. 

The Dissenters are acting just as they should act, in standing 
upon principle, and resisting additional endowments of every 
name, amount, and form. If the Establishment is aided in its 
crusade against them, it matters little to them whence invasion 
derives its artillery. Besides, if they were to succumb to a bad 
measure, they would soon have a worse: the old story of West 
Indian apprenticeship would be repeated—a loan of fifteen 
millions being converted into a grant of fifteen millions, and a 
grant of fifteen augmented to a grant of twenty millions. Let 
them keep their ‘ground as men of sense, of conscience, of 
eourage—not to be cheated, not to be cajoled, not to be intimi- 
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dated—and if they are overborne by superior might, they will 
at least have honoured their convictions, and set an example 
which, under happier auspices, will yet be remembered and 
imitated. But the Dissenters, to whom, more than to any 
class, Providence is entrusting the sacred ark of Liberty, must 
respect the solemn charge too highly ever to surrender as van- 
quished, while one post can be defended, or one injury withstood. 
Neither chagrined by treachery, nor disheartened by desertion, 
nor awed by hostility, let them display a magnanimity great as 
the occasion and prolonged as the struggle. And will the 
English Dissenters stand by inactively, as if they were uncon- 
cerned spectators? Surely not. ‘The cause is in every respect 
their own ; for the voluntary principle has been longer held by 
them than by their Scotch brethren, and the same sort of crusade 
is avowedly meditated against them. Ecclesiastical domination 
had done enough, though it should not have frustrated the spirit 
and paralysed the efforts of English Non-conformity. It is true 
the Dissenters in England have more to contend against than 
their northern allies, in a richly endowed, and endlessly ramified, 
and ignorantly adored hierarchy ; but they will never promote 
their cause, nor even preserve their present footing, by crouching 
before assumption. One half of the success with which the 
Establishment has recently assailed liberal men and measures, is 
traceable to the boldness of its asseverations and anathemas; 
and no party can cope with it while opposing cowardice to its 
courage, and vacillation to its decision. All consistent Dissenters 
assert the exclusive fitness and entire sufficiency of religion to 
accomplish its own objects: and it would ill become them to 
claim as their distinguishing maxim the omnipotence of truth, 
while timidly distrusting its power, or to invite the- nation at 
large to rest all on principle, while resorting themselves to the 
evasions and shifts of a time-serving expediency. But the 
English Dissenters are moving on the question: they have held 
meetings and got up petitions in London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and other towns, and these are only the prelude toa 
more general demonstration. 

It is idle perhaps, at present, but interesting, to speculate on 
the prospects of the voluntary controversy. In both our national 
churches there is a great number of excellent people, who 
earnestly desire, in every sense of the terms, the well-being of 
the empire. Of these, a considerable portion hold the alliance 
of Church and State so sacred, that no facts, and no arguments, 
which could plead for its dissolution, are likely to obtain their 
attention, ‘There is another section of them who wish the 
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Christian worship to be established by law, provided its legal 
establishment shall be found to consist with enlarged civil 
liberty. These may probably become doubtful whether the con- 
ditions on which they uphold state churches admit of secure and 
ample fulfilment. A recent Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly (Dr M‘Leod), has recently declared that there are not 
above six of the Scotch clergy who are not Conservative in their 
politics. ‘The proportion may be nearly the same among the 
eighteen or nineteen thousand clergy of the Church of England: 
that there is no great difference between the two cases sufficiently 
appeared at the late general election. A distribution so very 
unequal is not easily ascribed to any incidental or temporary 
cause. ‘The clergy have been much blamed for thus ranging 
themselves with the opponents of the people, as if the evil 
belonged to the individuals and not to the system. But this 
procedure is not very generous or considerate ; nor will it ever 
suggest an effectual remedy. If we will have state clergy, then 
it is senseless to quarrel with the inevitable effects of the position 
which we assign them. We make them monopolists, and then 
cannot endure that they are in love with monopolies. We 
place the entire kingdom, parcelled out into parishes, under their 
spiritual superintendence, and then scold them for claiming 
ascendancy, and accounting dissent intrusion. We appoint them 
pensions, and then asperse them for abetting the political party 
from whom pensioners have most to expect. There is little phi- 
losophy in this. The ‘Tory canvassing of churchmen may be 
improper, but let us withdraw the temptation before we reprove 
the sin. , 

There are also many good people in our establishments, who 
adhere to them in the hope that a measure of religious freedom 
may yet be enjoyed within their pale. Patronage, they trust, is 
to be abolished in Scotland, and the Convocation, with a large 
infusion of liberal influence, possibly revived in England. Some 
attempts have been made to attain these ends, but with so little 
success that they are in danger of being despaired of and 
abandoned as chimerical. The General Assembly, moved by 
fear of the Voluntaries, lately tested its independence of the 
state, by arming the people with a veto on the nomination of 
ministers by patrons. The result of the experiment is dis- 
couraging and humiliating, for the Court of Session have pro- 
nounced the veto act illegal, and a large majority of the judges 
- (8 to 5) in delivering their judgment, took occasion to read our 
establishments long and admonitory lectures on their necessary 
subjection to sccular control. All friends of reform in our 
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church establishments are much to be honoured for their aspira- 
tions and exertions, but if such are the issues, may they not come 
to the conclusion that neither civil nor sacred freedom, on a 
grand scale, can be reasonably looked for till rulers shall annul 
invidious distinctions among subjects, and administer justice 
to all sects of religionists by conferring special bounties upon 
none ? 

Perhaps these influences may operate slowly: for a time the 
voluntary principle may even startle and alienate numbers not 
ready for its reception, so as to afford the church a seeming 
victory, and exalt a high church ministry to office. No doubt 
the church extensionists would regard this consummation as 
millennial ; yet they might have cause to join trembling with their 
mirth. ‘The church has ever been the principal strength of 
Toryism, but the fact has been heretofore more or less veiled 
and controverted, and a trial is yet awaiting, in these modern 
times, of an illiberal government, put in and upheld, notoriously 
and all but exclusively, by church influence. Such a govern- 
ment at this time of day will be impatiently borne, at odium 


may accumulate upon it till the foundation on which it rests 

crumbles under its weight. ‘Then, if not before, establishments 

will be in danger. Come what may» however, of these prog- 
e 


nostications, the question to which they relate possesses a great 
and growing interest, and merits the serious consideration of all 
men pretending to intelligence, religion, or patriotism. The 
ecclesiastical condition of the three kingdoms is manifestly un- 
stable; every year the war of sects is Seension more general 
and alarming, and whether we will or no, we shall be compelled, 
by the progress of events, to inquire how the divisions of 
society may be healed, and peace permanently established on a 
basis of religions equality. 
K, 
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Art. V.—The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies; Hero and 
Leander ; Lycus the Centaur ; and other Poems. By Thomas 
Hood. Longman and Co. 1827. 


National Tales. By Thomas Hood. Ainsworth. 1827. 


The Dream of Eugene Aram, the Murderer. By Thomas 
Hood; with Designs by W. Harvey. ‘Tilt. 1831. 


Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. A. H. Baily and Co. 1834, 


Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse. By Thomas Hood. 
New Edition. Tilt. 1836. 


Hood’s Own, or Laughter from Year to Year. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
A. H. Baily and Co. 1838. 


HAYING already done honour to “ the only true and lawful 
Boz,” and anatomised the brilliant farce of Theodore Hook, 
and the Addisonian humour of H. B., it is now beseeming and 
rae that we should speak of the works of Thomas Hood. 

o do this intelligently is not an easy task. Paradoxical as 
our assertion may appear, it is nevertheless true that there are 
few writers extensively popular who are so little known or so 
imperfectly understood as our friend of the thousand-and-one 
crotchets. His works, indeed, have been largely enjoyed, but 
enjoyed, as some author quaiutly says of the wine-cup, * without 
respect.” The public have crowded to appreciate and admire 
them, much as a party of street-purchasers, gentle and simple, 
would throng,—some twenty years since,—round the tray of an 
image-vender ; so intent upon the familiar green parrot, and the 
nodding Mandarin, Napoleon’s cocked-hat and Hessians, and Blu- 
cher’s tyrannic whiskers, as to forget the presence of those shapes 
of beauty in which were accurately, though, it may be, coarsely, 
repeated some of the least perishable creations of Genius. And 
even now, in these more intelligent days, how few are there 
among the thousands capable of bearing hearty witness to the 
truth of the neighbourly in-turned toes, the rig-and-furrow 
stockings of Tam o’ Shanter or Souter Johnny—who can admire, 
otherwise than by imitation or tradition, the fascinating terrors 
of the Medusa, or the aérial triumph of the winged Victory, or 
the cherubic health and innocence of Fiamingo’s children! 
Every one can laugh, but it is not given to every one to perceive 
the Beautiful. 

Still fewer are those who are either able or willing to recognize 
its existence, when it is largely mixed up—not alternated—with 
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the ridiculous. Let men love laughter as they may, they inva- 
riably form a depreciating estimate of what makes them. laugh; 
neither the persons nor the books endowed with that gift, ever 
have justice done to their more serious qualities. We are too apt 
to prefer something of delusion and surprise in our serious plea- 
sures. Like school-boys when abroad for a holiday, we would 
escape from what is familiar to what is distant—we would lose 
ourselves among the visionary shapes of a dead world, rather 
than avail ourselves of the realities which abide with us at 
home, and eat and drink, and bargain, and lie down with us. 
Hence,—while in art and literature the severely classical, the 
purely imaginative, have always been most highly esteemed, the 
eretregse has till lately, been scornfully passed over as absurd and 
unworthy of interest, or even senselessly denounced as far-fetched 
and unnatural. T’ar-fetched! .... Who is there so dull that, 
in some moment or other, he has not, with half-shut eye, over- 
passed in imagination the boundaries of sense and spirit ?—not 
watched the growth and decay of strange faces in the bickering 
fire at even-tide ?—not bent his ear to listen to counsel in the 
creaking of the door, after the fashion of the willing French 
widow, who was advised into matrimony by the tinkling of the 
ehurch-bells? Unnatural! . .. In what passage of life is Dignity 
to be found without its flaw of littleness, or ‘Truth without its dis- 
figuring speck of falsity ?—the sacred beauty of Sorrow unble- 
mished by distortion ?—the eloquence of Passion wholly guiltless 
of bombast ?—or the merriest laughter unchecked by its under- 
tone of sadness? It is but going a few steps beyond Nature in 
the apposition of these things that forms the secret of the gro- 
tesque. Tor Nature, though exceeded, must never be wholly 
i A healthy, as well as an exuberant taste—a sound 
judgment, no less than a subtle apprehension—must preside in 
this school of art also, freakish and irregular as it appears. While 
Fancy is permitted her airiest scope, Reason must still be pro- 
pitiated. The face in the fire, just mentioned, to be seen by two 
persons, must possess some recognizable lineaments—the tour- 
nament traced out by the child in the veins of a block of marble 
must have at least one undeniable spear and helmet and charger 
orang mass of struggling figures. ‘* There is a form,” as 
Lady Blarney hath it, “in a Satyr’s hoof ;—a possible length in 
a mermaid’s tail; Pegasus cannot mount aloft on the wings of 
dragon-flies, nor must Daphne be presented as shrinking away 
into a pollarded laurel. Even in the wildest of arabesques a cer- 
tain proportion and harmony are called for. The riotously- 
fancied sculptures of the Middle Ages had their period of corruption 
and decadence ; and every curiosity-monger, ‘from Mr Beckford 
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downwards, knows how frightful became the rococo—that most 
licentious of all ornamental styles—when pushed into deformity 
and extravagance under Louis Quinze. Old china, alone—most 
covetable when most hideous—remains the exception which 
proves the rule. 

If such be the nature of the grotesque, and such its rules and 
limitations, no mean place and permanency among his contem- 
poraries may be claimed for so consummate a master of his art 
as Thomas Hood. His success implies versatility as well as 
power—-a catholic aes with all that elevates, no less than a 
ready and lively apprehension of all that lowers—something of 
Byron’s mastery over the dark and terrible, without his all- 
pervading despair—something of Boilean’s poignancy of satire, 
without his perpetual and wearying sneer; and superior to these 
—a certain correctness of taste, whether of instinct or system, it 
matters not. We shall perhaps make our meaning more tan- 
gible by a parallel; and though many, not having considered 
Hood’s whole writings, may accuse us of emulating the immortal 
simile between Macedon and Monmouth, we may declare that 
in certain features and characteristics, the subject of our notice, 
reminds us strongly of Victor Hugo. ‘The same spirit that 
conjured up Eugene Aram, the usher ‘lean and leaden-eyed,” 
weighed down with blood-guiltiness, and thrusting the utterance 
of his meditations upon the innocent child quietly conning his book 
in the still evening sunshine, inspired also the thought of the 
yellow flower fluttering in through the window of the hall of jus- 
tice, which arrests the haggard eye of the criminal in the ‘ Derniers 
Jours’ of Victor Hugo. The same spirit by the aid of whose 
spell the artist of ‘ Notre Dame’ represented the crafty and 
superstitious Louis XI tapping the tremendous bars of the cage 
in the dungeon, and pronouncing them dear, as indifferently 
as if they had been the window-frames of a pleasure-house,—while 
the faint pleadings of the victim far within are utterly neglected, 
suggested to the author of ‘Tylney Hall,’ in the midst of the 
ghastly mockery and foolish formalities of the coroner's inquest 
over the murdered heir—the heavy tread of the bereaved father 
in the chamber above—an emphatic testimony of anguish! The 
same spirit, losing power and vitality when unmixed emotions 
are to be described, perpetrated the melodramatic extravagances 
of * Angelo,’ and permitted ‘ Indiana’—a monstrosity whose rant 
and tawdriness would disgrace the worst product of the Minerva 
press—to disfigure the pages of Hood’s one novel. 

What we have said will be abundantly illustrated in the course 
of a brief enumeration of the works whose titles head our article. 
The two first in the list were published ere Hood had wholly 
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devoted himself to his own untrodden and peculiar path—ere he 
had intimately learned to apply, as a principle of composition, the 
knowledge that there are artists sufficiently mobile in temperament 
to keep loving company with Tragedy and Comedy at one and the 
same moment, instead of entertaining them by turns. Hood’s 
earliest authorship, we believe, may be dated back to the days of 
the ‘London Magazine.’ That periodical, it may be remembered, 
was, during its short life, cleverly supported by a knot of men 
whom a too ardent love of the ancient and quaint and homely in 
literature hurried into sundry faults of taste, which the sectarian 
influence of coterie intercourse (as fatal to progress in literature 
as in religion) confirmed into mannerism. It is vexatious to 
think how some of the younger members of this company, by 
Nature intended for better things, have grown up mere concettisti 
in yy or criticism—how the wit of others, which, husbanded 
and concentrated, might have bequeathed lasting mirth to our 


grandchildren, has, by a ceaseless exercise on trivial and vulgar 
objects within a narrow circle, dwindled down into the smallest 
humour, capable only of jokes at once wearisome and ephemeral. 
Though Hood possessed too much vigour of genius to be thus 
spoiled or lost, his first essays may be esteemed little more pro- 
mising than those of his contemporaries. And yet, any one 


who opens the *‘ Midsummer Fairies,’ will find it a treasury of 
bright things ill set. We cannot well dispense with a passage 
or two from this volume, which is so little known that extract 
from it closely resembles exhumation. 

The principal poem in the volume is an allegorical vision, in 
which is presented the Elfin Troop, menaced with immediate 
destruction by Time, and pleading piteously for an extension of 
their innocent and pleasant existence. After many vain attempts 
to change the ruthless purpose of “ the Sorcerer, with scythe and 
glass”—they are spared, for the delight of all py mortals, by 
the sudden appearance and intervention of one William Shak- 
speare, who declares himself as their protector and promises them 
an immortality. How perfectly Hood has caught the true faery 
spirit—always quaint, in pathos as also in merriment—a verse or 
two will suffice to show.—Here stands one of the tiny advocates, 
picked out from among his brethren at random :— 


‘¢ Then came an elf, right beauteous to behold, 
Whose coat was like a brooklet that the sun 
Hath all embroidered with its crooked gold, 
It was so quaintly wrought, and overrun 
With spangled traceries,—most meet for one 
That was a warden of the pearly streams ;— 
And as he stept out of the shadows dun, 
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His jewels sparkled in the pale moon’s gleams, 
And shot into the air their pointed beams. 
Quoth he, ‘ We bear the cold and silver keys 
Of bubbling springs and fountains, that below 
Course through the briny earth,—which when they freeze 
Into hard crysolites, we bid to flow, 

Creeping like subtle snakes, when as they go, 
We guide their windings to melodious falls, 
At whose soft murmurings, so sweet and low, 
Poets have tuned their smoothest madrigals 
To sing to ladies in their banquet halls. 


And when the hot sun, with his steadfast heat, 
Parches the river God—whose dusty urn, 
Drips miserly, till soon his crystal feet 
Against his pebbly floor wax faint and burn, 
And languid fish, unpoised, grow sick and yearn,— 
Then scoop we hollows in some sandy nook, 
And little channels dig, wherein we turn, 
The thread-worn rivulet that all forsook, 
The Naiad-lily, pining for her brook.” 
Midsummer Fairies, pp. 30, 31. 


Let us take two verses more from the Fairy Queen’s charge 


to * Cob-web, Pease-blossom, Moth, and Mustard-seed,’ when 
she bids them do homage to their deliverer and laureate :— 


‘*’Noint him with fairy dews of magic savours, 
Shaken from orient buds still pearly wet, 
Roses and spicy pinks,—and, of = Pee 
Plant in his walks the purple violet, 

And meadow-sweet, under the hedges set, 
To mingle breaths with dainty eglantine 
And honeysuckles sweet—nor yet forget 
Some pastoral flowery chaplets to entwine, 
To vie the thoughts about his brow benign! 


Let no wild things astonish him or fear him, 

But tell them all how mild he is of heart, 

Till e’en the timid hares go frankly near him, 

And eke the dappled does, yet never start : 

Nor shall their fawns into the thickets dart, 

Nor wrens forsake their nests among the leaves, 

Nor speckled thrushes flutter far apart ;— 

But bid the sacred swallow haunt his eves, 

To guard his roof from lightning and from thieves,” 
Midsummer Fairies, pp. 61, 62. 


We have not quoted these stanzas to gratify our own taste for 
what is delicate and fantastic, but to illustrate how genially 
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Hood’s fancy expatiates in the grotesque, even when he sets 
himself to write serious poetry. For, adopting Victor Hugo’s 
theory, set forth in his preface to ‘Cromwell,’ and considering 
the Cyclopes and the Hydras and the Syrens of classical fable, 
but as the more faintly featured parents of the Ogres and the 
Dragons, and the Exl-Kings of the Middle Ages, we shall find 
that Hood fails in proportion as he recedes from his own — 
liar source of inspiration :—witness, among others, his ‘ Lycus 


the Centaur,’—a lyric which, though full of fire and masculine 
strength, is nevertheless so unclassicised by Gothic conceits and 
familiarities of diction, epithet and metre, as to rank but low 
among similar works of art. It may be remarked, too, in the 
following stanzas from his ‘ Ode to the Moon,’ how intimately 
familiar and humble images and forms of expression are en- 
wreathed among passionate aspirings and airy fancies :— 


‘¢ What art thou like ?—Sometimes I see thee ride 

A far-bound galley on its perilous way, 

Whilst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ;— 
Sometimes behold thee glide, 

Clustered by all thy family of stars, 

Like a lone widow, through the welkin wide, 

Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ;— 

Sometimes I watch thee on from steep to steep, 

Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in some Latmian cave I see thee creep, 

To catch the young Endymion asleep,— 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch ! 

* * * * 

In nights far gone,—ay, far away and dead, 

Before care-fretted with a lidless eye,— 

I was thy wooer on my little bed, 

Letting the early hours of rest go by, 

To see thee flood the Heaven with milky light, 

And feed thy snow-white swans before I slept ;— 

For thou wert then purveyor of my dreams,— 

Thou wert the fairies’ armourer, that kept 

Their burnished helms and crowns and corslets bright, 
Their spears and glittering mails : 

And ever thou didst spill in winding streams, 
Sparkles and midnight gleams, 

For fishes to new gloss their argent scales !— 


Why sighs ?—why creeping tears ?—why clasped hands? 
Is it to count the boy’s expended dow’r ? 

That fairies since have broke their gifted wands ? 

That young Delight, like any o’erblown flower, 
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Gave, one by one, its sweet leaves to the ground ?— 
Why, then, fair Moon, for all thou mark’st no hour, 
Thou art a sadder dial to old Time 
Than ever I have found 
On sunny garden-plot or moss-grown tow’r, 
Motto’d with stern and melancholy rhyme.” 
Midsummer Fairies, pp. 199, 200. 


We have dwelt upon this too much forgotten volume, as emi- 
nently illustrating the character of Hood's mind, which is 
most clearly to be traced in his treatment of subjects in conjunc- 
tion wherewith the public has not been sufficiently accustomed 
to regard him. But it contains also abundant evidence of his 
possessing a large measure of that regulating taste, that constant 
reference to the sources of serious emotion, which we mentioned 
awhile since as indispensable to success even in grotesque compo- 
sition. ‘There is far less of what is glaringly objectionable, 
whether as to meanness, or puerility, or exaggeration, to be found 
in these verses of Hood, than in most of the poetry of the school 
to which it belongs; and whereas sundry of his fellow disciples 
have dislocated their rhymes, or overlaid them with a heavier 
embroidery of fine words than any verse will bear,—he is, for 
the most part, musical and natural in the cadence of his versifica- 
tion; always manly, where even he is quaintest and most fanciful 
in his choice of ornament. ‘Lhis is sufficiently evidenced in 
some half-a-dozen songs, which are among the happiest modern 
compositions of the kind that we possess. 

We have departed from chronological order to serve our pur- 
poses of illustration: for (before the appearing of the volume 
just closed) the ‘ Odes and Addresses to Great People,’ published 
in conjunction with Mr J. H. Reynolds, had introduced 
Hood to the public as a humorist of no common talents ;—the 
‘Progress of Cant,’ a large single print, as an artist of shrewd 
observation and most poetical imagination ;—and authorship and 
art combined in the ‘ Whims and Oddities,’ had shown the public 
that a new spirit was abroad among them “ takin’ notes.” The 
brilliant success of ‘ these little chirping fancies and brain- 
crotchets,” led to the appearance of nine successive volumes, 
more extraordinary and unique, and more faithfully sustained in 
the spirit of their original whim (for purpose there was little in 
them, as a whole), than it would be easy to match in our litera- 
ture. And now, when the series is in some measure complete, 
their contents are about to be reissued by the author in a new 
form, with such interpolations and additions suited to the spirit of 
the moment (we had written movement, and might have permitted 
the mistake to stand, for Hood is a Liberal) as make them, indepen- 
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dently of their own intrinsic worth, in some sort valnable as a-Pan- 
tagruelian commentary upon the foilies, fancies, and mfnners of 
the world we live in. tnt 

And here it may be generally remarked, “as an aid to 
the rightful assignment of Hood's place among the humorous 
writers, that, inasmuch as the possession of an extensively 
and richly-varied vein of poetical imagination, separates him 
from Mr Dickens, the strength of whose genius (and once 
again be all honour done to “Boz” for his healthy manili- 
ness !) lies in the combination and presentment of familiar things 
in all their plain and naked truth ; fre is no less widely separated 
from Mr Hook, by the frequent exhibition of a and 
worthy purpose—by his never showing himself faithless to 
— me rm and honest feelings for the sake “of- effect. 
tis true that Bigotry, Folly, pompous Nothingness inghigh places, 


preaching contentment to those whom it loads with burdens, 
pretension in science, art, literature—all things, in short, that 
make up that vast mass of error and evil, which mortals in the 
merrier moments of their misery have chosen to brand by the 
name of humbug, meet with but scant forbearance and mercy at 
his hands. At one time—to begin with less momentous ab- 
surdities—with the market gardener he wishes to be maid 


transaxtionable in the next Reports of the Horticultural Satiety,” 
and to that end propounds queries and details experiments, whose 
intense and laborious fatuity might have entitled them to a place 
in Sylvanus Urban’s records as they formerly were kept (‘Time 
and the Schoolmaster having recently purged and quickened even 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’). At another, in “ the Zoological 
Report,” he declares that yet more fashionable “satiety,” to be 
“very rich in assis, boath common and uncommon assis,”—show- 
ing how notably performance hath kept pace with profession, 
and result with expenditure, by the lists of eggs not forthcoming 
when wanted, and the bills of mortality among the favourites, who 
draw half aristocratic London to keep the Sabbath-day holy on 
Monkey Green. Anon, we shal] find him writing home, as a 
settler, from some forlorn colony—less candid than Mrs Trol- 
lope when chronicling her Nashoba disappointments—affecting 
to get up an air of prosperity and occupation, but even while 
tempting others to follow him by assurances that the wilderness 
is an Eden and not a Golgotha—letting escape dismal tales of 
snakes over sociable, and lionskilling the stranger’s mutton for him, 
and all the other manifold accidents which make (as in his own 
vignette) the new country a very Van Demon’s Land te the 
settler, who fancies himself hunted and haunted by Zamiels and 
other evil spirits, in every crooked bough and rugged cliff, and 
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‘denizen of the waste.” Even when Hood chooses to wear 
the most extravagant motley, it is always over a human heart. 
He will play the fool, indeed, and that right royally, but it is 
after’ the fashion of one of Shakspeare’s fools, always sly in wit, 
however slipshod in prattle. His Ann Gale (own niece to Wini- 
fred Jenkins, and cleverer than her aunt), when describing the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament, was little short of a Cas- 
sandra, when she broke out with—** Ware the pore burnt-out 
creturs ,will go noboddy nose. Sum say Exter Hall,—sum say 
the Refudge for the Destitut, and sum say the King will lend 
them his Bensh to set upon;” a second Miss Berry in her 
‘ acute discernment of the changes which have passed over society 
when sheewarns Mary, in moments of emergency, not to trust to 
“the mail sects;” adding, “ Men a’nt what they was: it used 
to be femails fust, but now its furniter.” 

Iilustrations crowd upon us inconveniently. What a pungent 
satire upon modern education—what an over-true picture (te 
quote from his own ‘ Love and Lunacy’) of one of those esta- 
blishments which stand 


** In highways, by-ways, squares, and village greens,” 


shall we not find in the ‘Carnaby Correspondence ! What a 
world of wholesome truth lieth between the disconsolate home 
letters of the boy who wishes his feeble father “ could see some of 
Mr Murphy’s ruling when he smells so of rum,” and sighs for 
the capital seminary at Richmond, where the master permits 
fishing, boating, and cigars, and gunpowder, and poney chaises, 
for only sixty guineas a year;” and the less highly-coloured 
despatches of the hard-headed Jack-Tar uncle,—too shrewd to be 
taken in by the plausible self-praise of Mrs Darby (the 
Dominie’s wife) “ that she rated a step above mother to a score of 
boys, big and little ;” and by her yet more artful manceuvre 
“of the long row of quartern loaves drawn up on a dresser 
to receive him, like a fle of marines ;”—too well instructed 
to be satisfied with his nephew’s chances of being inoculated 
with bvok-learning, when a miscellaneous examination elicited, 
among other astounding answers, the facts “that Guy Fox 
found out gunpowder,” and that “a solar eclipse was along of the 
sun’s — in his own light!” Here, to our thinking, is as 
pertinent and emphatic an argument for the normal school sys- 
tem as many which have bese spun out into pamphlets, or 
evaporated into speeches. Were we able to seek further, 
passages no less searching on certain modern systems (Home- 
opathy and Animal Magnetism among the number) would unfold 
themselves in odes, which nineteen out of twenty readers have read 
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merely for the sake of their rich fun. And an ‘extensive pros- 

ect” of Place and Patronage would be seen through the “small 
chink” of the lady's letter, who petitions for promotion for her 

oor husband, the superintendent of a powder magazine, “ though, 
in fact, the shattered state of his nerves is such as to preclude 
yung pen to paper, if inclined”—and who, at the close of her 
etter, considerately assures the, Viscount, her patron, that there 
are * hundreds and thousands of land and sea officers on half-pay 
who have been used to popping, and banging, and blowing-up 
rockets and bomb-shells, all their lives, and would, therefore, not 
object to the powder mills, especially as the salary is handsome, 
with a rent-free house and garden, coals and candles, and all the 
other little perquisites that belong to public posts. As regards 
ourselves, on the contrary, any interest would be preferable to 
the gunpowder interest, and I take upon myself to say, that 
Mr D. would be most proud and happy to receive any favour 
from your Lordship’s administration, as well as answering for his 
pursuing any line of political principles, Conservative or un- 
Conservative, that might be chalked out.’”— Comic Annual, 
1838, p. 91. 

If we ascend to subjects whose direct import is graver 
and deeper than these, we shall find our author’s true heart 
speaking out in proportion as his pen is caustic: in the excel- 
lence of his human sympathies far superior to those whom doubt 
and selfishness hurry into the use of satire as weapons of revenge, 
of destruction—not of cure. One peculiarity of mind he pos- 
sesses, in common with all the masters of the grotesque who must 
embrace the most distant extremes and strongly-marked contrasts 
—a disposition to dwell upon Death—to associate with his lightest 
thoughts the ghastly presence of the Destroyer—witness, among 
many others, that awful design, ‘ The Common Lot,’ in which 
the grisly skeleton auctioneer knocks down a coffin to a group of 
purchasers of every condition. But though Hood jests more 
familiarly and freely upon the solemn farewell between soul and 
body than many timid and serious spirits approve, it is observable 
that he nowhere speaks of * the shuffling off this mortal coil,” as 
if Time had no enjoyments and Eternity no hopes— in this.respect 
far different from the Byronists. Again, though he can paint as 
strongly as any contemporary artist hate and loathing, with a 
keen insight into those disgusts which are bred of Taney as 
well as those which belong to Reason, he dwells not -upon these 
dark inmates as bosom-guests whose presence is inevitable—who 
are to be embraced (not pitied) rather than driven out. ‘To us, 
there are few things in poetry more touching than parts of that 
extravaganza ‘ The Last Man,’ a poem little less forcible than 
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the better known ‘ Dream of Eugene Aram.’ The hero has 
been haunted by an impudent beggar, who will not quit him, 
and whom, in a moment of sudden passion, he has slain by 
hanging him upon a gallows. 
‘* So there he hung, and there I stood, 

The ast An left alive, 

To have my own will of all the earth : 

Quoth I, now I shall thrive! 

But when was ever honey made, 

With one bee in a hive!’ 


My conscience began to gnaw my heart, 
Before the day was done, 

For the other men’s lives had all gone out, 
Like candles in the sun! 

But it seemed as if I had broke, at last, 

A thousand necks in one! 


So I went and cut his body down 

To bury it decentlie : 

God send there were any good soul alive, 

To do the like by me! . 

But the wild dogs came with a terrible speed, 
And bade me up the tree! 


My sight was like a drunkard’s sight 
And my head began to swim, 

To see their jaws all white with foam 

Like the ravenous ocean brim ; 

But when the wild dogs trotted away, 
Their jaws were bloody and grim. 


Their jaws were bloody and grim, good Lord! 
But the beggar-man, where was he? 

There was nought of him but some ribbons of rags, 
Below the gallows tree !— 

I know the devil, when I am dead, 

Will send his hounds for me !— 


I’ve buried my babies one by one, 
And dug the deep hole for j oan, 

And covered the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old churchyard stone, 

Go cold to my heart full many a time, 
But I never felt so lone. 


For the lion and Adam were company, 

And the tiger him beguiled ; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life, 

And the household brutes are wild. 
Vor. XXXI. No. I. 
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If the veriest cur would lick my hand, 
I would love it like a child. * * ” 
Whims and Oddities, pp. 36—8. 


Here, with a depth of melo-dramatic horror, reminding us of that 
reached by Byron in that well-known passage in the ‘ Siege of 
Corinth,’ when— 


‘“* He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling, over darkness and limb”— 


with as sudden a transition from the hideous to the ludi- 
crous as any of those which add terrors to the shipwreck of Don 
Juan, the difference between the spirit of sympathy and that of 
negation is eminently discernible. Hood would hardly have 
closed that splendid apostrophe to Ocean (could he have written 
it) with so terrible a line as— 


*¢ Thou dashest him (man ) again to earth—there let him lay!” 


It is this sweet spirit of humanity dealing gently even with sel- 
fishness, nor wholly extinguished by crime—but in no instance, 
sickly or overstrained, that makes Hood the friend of the * deso- 
late and oppressed,” that in the ‘ Lament of the Chimney-sweep’ 
for the suppression of his matin cries by Act of Parliament— 
stirs up, amidst all its slang, a thought of commiseration for 
these “ innocent blacknesses,” as Charles Lamb called them 
—that allows something of mother’s love to be heard in the 
midst of the volley of vulgar sorrow with which the vixen of St 
Giles’ bewails her lost child—that, in his whimsical pendant to 
Shenstone’s ‘ Schoolmistress,’ thus fancifully describes the Irish 
children at play—when the hedge-college at Kilreen breaks up 
at noon— 
‘ Like sportive Elfins on the verdant sod, 

With tender moss so sleekly overgrown, 

That doth not hurt, but hiss the sole unshod, 

So soothly kind is Erin to her own.” 


It is the same spirit taking an ironical form, that makes “ Over- 
seer” thus answer a lament published by a no less human poet, 
in which “ Pauper” complains that the poor have not even the 
enjoyment of God’s commonest blessings—sweet airs and green 
meadows— 
“* Don’t tell me of buds and blossoms 

Or with rose and vi’let wheedle— 

Nosegays grow for other bosoms, 

Churchwarden and Beadle. 





HOOD AND THE LAW. 


What have you to do with streams? 
What with sunny skies, or garish, 
Cuckoo song, or pensive dreams ?— 
Nature’s not your Parish !” 


It is needless yet further to multiply examples, to prove how our 
author thinks and feels and works in that truest spirit of poetry — 
a brotherly love for those of low estate; though we may find him, 
when in another volume and in another mood, making pleasant 
mirth at the expense of a John Jones philosophising over a broken 
dish, or disturbed in the full tide of verse by the arrival of evening 
visitors and knocks at the door, till he cries out, distracted between 
the service of the muse and that of the Butler’s pantry— 


“© O Peace! our greatest renovator ;— 
I wonder where I put my waiter— 
O Peace!—but here my Ode I'll cease ; 
I have no Peace to write of Peace.” 


But ere we cease from our remarks upon the morality of Hood 
as a writer, we must indulge in extracting one more passage, 
which has always struck us as very remarkable. It is from ‘’The 
Rope Dancer,’ one of his caviare papers, which have been passed 
over by the public with little notice. ‘The Humorist, in a somewhat 
Rabelesque humour, is showing up the “ glorious uncertainty of 
law”—and its gentle dealings with the poor and unfriended. 
He accompanies a significant and whimsical sketch of a le 
conveyance” (none other than Chancellor’s Omnibus—contain- 
ing eight dignitaries in gowns and wigs, driven by 1 ninth, and, 
for cad, attended by Old Hornie !) with a a no less sig- 
nificant and whimsical of the trial of a poor Italian :— 


<¢ Well (continues the chronicler) law took its course, as usual ; 
that is to say, like a greyhound after a hare. Tony was put up, so ho’d, 
run after, run over, run before, turned, tumbled, and mumbled, scud 
and scut, and gripped by the jugulars. But that’s a scurvy simile 
to another I have, rapped up in pancakes, so give the calendar a 
shove backwards, and suppose it Shrovetide, and poor Tony stuck 
up in dock by way of a shy-cock for the law limbs to shy at. You 
never saw such pelting in your life; no, not even when St 
Swithin took it into her watery head to rain cats and dogs! First, 
the Foreman of the Grand Jury jerked a true bill at h'm, that took 
effect on his head. Thereupon the Clerk of Arraigns pitched a 
heavy indictment in his very teeth, so that it shivered into thirteen 
separate counts. Then the Council for the Crown heaved a brief of 
forty folios into the pit of his stomach : anon, 5 HH a masked bat- 
tery, he threw in sworn witnesses in a volley like bomb-shells, and 
when they exploded there flew out from them two melting-pots, 
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four moulds, nine bulls, and seven-and-twenty hogs, and every hog 
of them weighed in evidence upwards of ninety stone. Finally, the 
Chief Pitcher himself pitched at him his great wig and his fur 
gown, and his gold chain, and his mace, and his great inkstand, 
and the King’s crown, and the lion and the unicorn—everything, 
in short, he could catch up; and then, taking both hands, he 
heaved at him the Statutes at large; not content with which, he 
took next to pelt him with pairs of missiles at once. For instance, 
a horse and a hurdle, a gallows and a halter, a shovel-hat and a 
condemned sermon, a last dying speech and an elm coffin, and, 
last of all, may I die of the pip the next time I eat oranges, if he 
didn’t cast at him the whole steeple of St Sepulchre, death-bell and 
all, as if it had been only a snow-ball. Never was St Stephen so 
pelted. No wonder in the world that under such a huge hate of 
rubbish he became utterly dumbfounded, bamboozled, obfuscated, 
mizmazed, flummockst, and flabbergasted: seeing which the Chief 
Pitcher, as usual, inquired whether he had the infinitesimal of a 
word to say against his being strangled into a blackamoor, with the 
very eyes of his head giving notice to quit. What matter that 
Tony had a bramble in his mind that bore reasons like black- 
berries, and ripe ones too; as, for example, that a tight rope round 
the gullet is very bad for the health, and particularly when one’s 
health requires to take pills, or even bolusses, three times a day ? 
I say, he might have given a thousand such reasonable reasons against 


hanging, but the very momentous minute of pee his mouth, 


the Chief Pitcher pitched into it a prodigious great bung, as dab 
and apt and cleverly as if he had played at nothing else but chuck- 
farthing and pitch-in-the-hole ever since he was fourteen. So the 
mummy of silence being preserved, the Merlinizing began, and hey 

resto! before you could say Herman Boaz, the big wig was turned 
into a black cap! After that you may tell the world that our 
judges are no conjurors. Thus the trial ended, and Tony’s sen- 
tence, as taken in the hieroglyphical short-hand, run this: namely, 
‘that he was to be sent on a Black Monday to the Deaf and Dumb 
School that is kept in a coffin.’ 

* * * # * * # 

‘¢ Well, Friday came, and Saturday, and Sunday, and Sunday’s 
night ; he was posting to eternity with four bolters—I will bet the 
whole national debt he would have given eighteen-pence a mile 
and half-a-crown to the boy, to have been posting any other road. 
All the favour the law allowed him was to have an Ordinary at 
eight, instead of an ordinary at one, a very ordinary favour to a 
man who was about to leave off dining. But the devil ought to 
have his due, and so should the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs. As 
they had neglected Tony a little by not being with the other gossips 
at his christening to usher him into this world, they attended very 
ceremoniously to show hit out of it, each in his gilt coach ; and 
with regard to the coachmen, the footmen, and even the very horses 
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themselves, they were all Malthusians. Of course the Recorder 

brought the hanging warrant, and if you would know what the 

hanging warrant was like, it was like a map of Cheshire with the 

Mersey \eft out.”—Comic Annual, 1834, pp. 6—10. 
» 


* * * * > 


But the quips and conceits of language with which Hood 
(more of a droll, indeed, but not less sincerely a philanthropist, 
than Victor Hugo) has graced his account of the ‘ Last Days 
of a Criminal,’ remind us that in our anxiety to show him as he 
is, at times serious in his purpose, always sound in his morals, 
we have still to speak of him in his gayest and most familiar 
aspect—namely, as a purely comic writer. In viewing Hood on 
this side, we cannot but feel the same difficulty as that ex- 
perienced by the portrait painter when Garrick was his sitter, 
and twisted his features with one whimsical distortion after 
another till the baffled artist threw down palette and pencils with 
an oath of despair. For our author’s fun and merriment, and 
strange conceit and unexpected combination, dazzle us with their 
ceaselessness and variety. The Rev. Sydney Smith or Mr 
Rogers, whose caustic sayings have ‘kept so many a dull coterie 
from utter stagnation for the last five and twenty years, never 
let drop a sharper mot—a finer definition—than his reason for 
the title of ‘ Republic of Letters’—** because its members have 
not a sovereign among them”—how faithful a picture in little 
of the anarchy and poverty of Grub street! ‘Theodore Hook 
or James Smith, in their luckiest moments of after-dinner in- 
spiration, never hit upon a jingle more strictly “‘ keeping the 
word of promise to the ear” than that often-quoted distich— 


‘¢ He went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell!” 


Where other writers, after a page of agony, force out one of 
those irresistible combinations of opposites in ideas, and coin- 
cidences in words, Hood scatters them, plentiful and various as 
the blades of grass, over tale and lyric, preface and motto ;— 
whether, in the new version of *‘ Mary’s Dream,’ he makes the 
ghost bewail that 

‘his everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces ”— 


or the sweep, when crying his sorrows at being silenced, won- 
der that 
«¢ Christian laws should be ten times more hard 
Than the old stone laws of Moses ”— 
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or whether he sits in council with the Kangaroos, who, after a 
matrimonial debate as to the future profegsign of their son+and — 
heir, resolve ‘ to make him a shote-hahd writer’—or describes 

the cruelties of his step-father—a Captain"Barclay rediviviis— 
whom he declares to have been “the practical author of the 
*Devil’s Walk’”—or- showers quips and cranks ayer the 
entire pages of some evidence as to character—finding: that: ¥ over 
the = of the Horse-dealer, Truth, like the Turnpike-man, 
writeth, No Trust”—and that the-same worthy: character 
‘* sweareth as many oaths out of court as any man, and more in: 
for he will swear two ways about a horse’s dam”—or whether 
he joins in some doleful ditty for the fate of her Ben Brown and 
John Jones with the Kitchen Cynthia—he is “ ever charming, 
ever new,” as Dyer singeth of Grongar Hill. “But éven when 


a punster he is always a poet: he plays upon words, indeed, but 
the pun stimulates his fancy to produce the picture; and hence 
his pictured puns and whimsies, of which, one instance being 
worth a dozen descriptions, we will even adda specimen or two. 
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The above designs, however, are but as ears of corn out of a full 
sheaf; for Hood’s folletto is as brisk as the Goblin of the Irish fairy 
legend, who having by his pranks driven a worthy family to the 
removal of their whole household, disclosed himself on the im- 
vortant day, sitting on the last packed wain, anderying, “ Here 
we go, master! All together! ”—as impertinent as the shape 
in Hoffmann’s tale of ‘The Golden Pot’ (so admirably rendered 
by Mr Carlyle), who peered out and snapped its fingers at the 
spell-bewildered girl from beneath the lid of the coffee-pot, 
behind the stove, and between the leaves of her music-books. 
In despair, therefore, of adequately displaying the various doings 
of so camelion-like a sprite, we must turn to another of its possessor’s 
characteristics, more susceptible of example and illustration: his 
command over character, whether of classes or individuals. In 
which of Maria Edgeworth’s or Lady Morgan’s national tales is 
the Irishman :—with his politics and his pleasures, his generous 
recklessness, his proclivity to shillelagh law, his hearty hospitality, 
and his brilliant but entangled imagination, more graphically hit 
off than in the following two score of grotesque lines ?— 


“* Verily,” saith Hood, “ the expertest Matador of Seville would 
be sorely tasked to encounter all the bulls which come out of his 
mouth. Hence he is a Catholic by nationality: for the Pope 
makes Bulls likewise: and is therefore a mere Irishman born at 
Rome. For the rest of his religion, he confesses to at least nine 
of the seven mortal sins, and, above all, Sabbath-breaking, by 
which he understands eating flesh on a Friday. 

‘¢ In politics he is commonly a partisan, his main aversion being 
a trimmer, or, as he describes him, a man who sits on both sides 
of the House at once. He holds the Emerald Isle to be the 
brightest Ruby in the British Crown ; and recommends England 
and Ireland to unite in repealing the Union. He hath a scheme for 
reducing Tithes from a tenth toa fifth, and another for further- 
ing _ education of the poor by means of Sunday Schools twice a 
week. 

‘¢ In hospitality he is prince-like, for he giveth all he hath, though 
it be but a potato. ‘ It is not much,’ he saith, ‘ but you are as wel- 
come as the flowers in May, if it was twice as little.’ 

‘*¢ In amicality he will stick to his friend as long as he hath a stick 
to do it withal: for he is not so much a member of a club as a club 
is a member of him—to wit, his shillelagh, which, as it cannot write 
written hand, always makes its mark. To see him in glory, as 
the Fidus Achates of all mankind, you must behold him at the 
Fair of Donnybrook, where the heads look up at the cudgels, like a 
Scottish man at an auld acquaintance, when he says unto him, 
* Come, gie’s yer cracks.’ ” 

** Next to Donnybrook, his delight is a duel, or pistol-duct, 
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wherein he prefers to play first rather than second: but he takes it 
amiss if there be not ability even on his own side. Rather than 
fail of a challenge, he would call out a deaf man to a ball in his 
ear; nay, he hath been known, for want of other satisfaction, to 
fly to self-satisfaction, by blowing out his own proper brains. 
Hence, war, which is the multiplication of a duel, is quite his ele- 
ment; only that he is far more fierce in multifarious fight, his least 
threat to his enemy being that he will ‘Cut off his head and throw 
it in his face.’ 

‘In love, his flame is like unto a kitchen-fire, which requireth a 
wide range; for he is a sexagenarian, or in love with some sixty of 
the sex at once. Yet, for all this special licence, he doth not in- 
cline to marry: for ‘it is better,’ he saith, ‘to be a-walking with 
a darling jewel of a girl, by the sweet light of the Young May 
Moon, in the beautiful Groves of Blarney, than to be the Man in 
the Honey-Moon, looking about for himself with a lantern.’ 

‘¢ Sometimes, however, he will hunt a fortune, by way of chance 
—but he is apt to outrun it, as well as his own; whereupon he 
betakes himself to poteen, which consoles him for his single 
blessedness by making it seem double. To conclude, he ends as he 
had lived, with spirit: for taking a drop of the creature, he dies 
like a creature of the drop; to wit, in a rope; for why ?—as he 
saith—‘It is better to ene, than to be dependent.’ ”—Comic 
Annual, 1837, pp. 149—151. 


Let us take another instance of his versatility, and pronounce 
(having experience in the matter) that there has not often been 
exhibited a more perfect manifestation of shrewd insight into the 
peculiarities that mark classes, than Hood has shown in his 
glimpses of Quakers,—whether in that of the tranquil man, 
possessing his soul in patience.in the midst of Salisbury po 


“holding a meeting,” as it were, in his lonely one-horse chaise, 
from which his too spirited steed had been withdrawn by an 
evil-minded sharper, or in the records of the Tottenham Conver- 
sazione, one of those literary societies (meek substitutes for the 
conversazioni and concerts in which the world” delight) which 
flourish largely among the quiet people. The real incidents 
of the Elder, who arose and deliberately beckoned a contumacious 
dog, disturbing by its riotings the silent “exercise” of the 
assembly, gathered for worship,—of the lover, who when walk- 
ing with his mistress, and having bidden her “ please to look at 
the moon” by way of entertainment, “asked her excuse” 
because a cloud chanced at the very moment of asking to 
obscure the planet of night—are not more characteristic of 
the discipline and manners of “ Friends” than the imaginar 

minutes of the Tottenham Association, kept by Ruth Mumford, 
the ‘‘ Humble Pen,” as she writes herself. Some of the phrases 
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are wrong—* Brother” and ‘‘ Sister” are words used among 
other Dissenters, but never among the Quakers,—and the figures 
may be here and there slightly caricatured, a fault inevitable in 
the grotesque style of writing; but all who have had any oppor- 
tunity. of judging will bear witness to the curious truth of 
the portraiture, whereof the following fragments are but a 
specimen :— 

“‘17th.—Some awkwardness on this night, arising out of the 
ae: mn of nine several Negroes’ Complaints to be read forth. 

recedence yielded to sister Skeldrum’s complaint in respect of 
her being so ancient, namely, three-score and ten. After which, 
sister Panyer’s was gone through, detaining us near hand until one 
hour of dissolution. Friend Black in the chair. * ° ° 

** 1st mo. 12th.—Friend Seagrave in the chair. Sister Meeking 
read forth her Essay on Silence, but in so humble a tone, that little 
thereof was taken inward at ourears. Nodebate thereon. Dorcas 
Fyshe, a visitor, craved to know whether Friends, not being mem- 
bers, were permitted to speak to the subject, and was replied to in 
the affirmative, whereupon she held her peace.”—Comic Annual 
for 1836, p. 98. 


How different these from the sentimental Quakers of Mrs 
Opie’s novels; and yet her frequent and intimate conversation 
with the people she essayed to paint, has been proved, by the me- 
tamorphosis which has shorn off her outward finery, turned 
her estro into the channel of such works, half didactic, 
half fictitious, as her ‘ Illustrations of Lying,’ and made her ex- _ 
change the worldly title of Mistress for that of plain Amelia ! 

But Hood is eminent as a “ Penciller’ in the details, no less 
than in the grand outlines of eccentricity. In his nine 
‘ Comic Annuals,’ he has, by aid of pencil and pen, hung up a 
series of female portraits, each of which, though done in but a 
few scratches, contains the abozzo (as the Italians would phrase 
it) of a personage who might have been made as conspicuous in 
the chronicles of her sex, for shrewdness and fluency—for all the 
strong affections, and strong prejudices and little foibles, which 
make up the conventional woman —as that pink of feeble philan- 
thropists, Mr Pickwick, is conspicuous among the other elderly 
gentlemen of Goswell street. Miss Pugsley, with her uneasy 
activity to make the best of country life, ruining everything she 
lays her managing hands upon, and her mother “ waving animo- 
sities tilla more agreeable moment,”’ while she writes to inform 
her whilom gossip that the run-away son of the latter, who has 
made his way to See house, has been again lost—stolen it is sup- 
posed, by gipsies;— Mrs Grove, like Malvolio, ‘‘sad and civil,” 
complaining of the vivacity of insect life at Itchin Hall, and mak- 
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ing out a doleful case of “want of candour” on the part of the 
house-agent, Mr Tuppin:—Mrs Jones, who, in the Parish 
Revolution at Stoke Pogis, “seed every Think proceed out of 
a back window up Fore Pears,” and having thus, like Rebecca 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ watched the strife, describes it, with Rebecca’s 
enthusiasm, and Mrs Malaprop’s bad language, for the benefit 
of her friend Mrs Humphries ;—these, with many others, make up 
a group of female curiosities only to be equalled by their creator’s 
own Winter Nosegay (a sketch with the heads of ancient ladies in 
place of flowers), or his “ Elland Meeting” (in the most recent 
number of * Hood’s Own’), where figure among the oratoresses and 
the eager audience, physiognomies worthy of Hogarth himself. 
Mrs Twigg, in ‘ Tylney Hall,’—to return fora moment—is a fair 
representative of the gentlewoman that was, of St Mary Axe and 
St Mildred’s court,—her timidity and ignorance of used pala and 
pastimes, being neither “ extenuated nor set down in malice ;” 
for Hood, besides holding himself above the vulgarity of those 
who raise a horse-laugh at the name of Russell Square, or call 
for scented waters if an unlucky citizen violates one arbitrary 
West-end usage—himself, possesses many traits and features and 
forms of expression which are distinctively Cockney, referable to 
the sound of Bow Bell. This good lady (Mrs Twigg) and her 
worthy husband, have dim and dark fears of any country beyond 
Eel-pie Island; “cannibals and other quadrupeds” may be su 
pe by them to abide beyond the Trent, and the North Pole to 
e set up in the Border! Their joint account of a water pic-nic, 


in which they were surprised by the tide, while dining upon an 
ait (a rather favourite Teaune with our author), is as racy and 
in as fluent a strain of vulgarity as Hook’s memorable dinner at 
the Palmers. And we cannot but think that Moss and Jack 
Brag, and the other farcical personages, among whom the arch- 
novelist of the ‘John Bull’ loves to linger, if not beaten, are 
ier eZ rivalled by the husband of this lady, with his shop- 


civility and his vain-glorious retrospections of every step of the 
ladder, up which he has stepped from poverty to Aldermanry: 
his coarse notions of good neighbourhood, and his natural dis- 
appointment and — at the exuberances of Twigg, junior, 
that Norton Falgate Wildair! But he shall paint himself in a few 
words—these being the lament over the intoxicated state of the 
son and heir aforesaid, on the occasion of a grand house-warming 
given by him shortly after taking possession of his new villa. 
“Only put yourself in my place. Here I am with everythin 

respectable about me,—a man of property: and where’s my son tind 
heir, that’s to come into it when Iam gone? Why, going to bed, 
confound him, intoxicated—intoxicated by three o’clock. 
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“‘ Pooh, pooh, pooh,” said the Deputy. 

«‘T shouldn’t mind,” continued Twigg, ‘‘if he made a beast of 
himself like a gentleman. I’ve seen the genteelest people get tipsy 
towards tea-time. But here he is, unsober before dinner; no man- 
ners, no breeding, no nothing. Js anybody drunk but him? No, 
says you, not a soul: and common politeness would dictate the 
visitors first.” — Tylney Hall, vol. ii, p. 265. 


We have no space for further extract, but the whole scene is 
in the richest strain of broad comedy. 

We have been unconsciously led, in the course of our illus- 
trations, into the very midst of *‘ Tylney Hall.’ It would answer 
no good purpose to descant upon the short-comings and defects 
of this novel, and their nature has been already indicated: we 
shall therefore only further touch upon the work for the sake of 
a most forcible example, that Hood, when he pleases, can create 
beings less grossly whimsical than the Twiggs and their kindred 
just mentioned: that if he is strong in Farce, he could be yet 
stronger in Comedy. ‘This example is afforded to us in the 
character of “ Unlucky Joe,” that lean, ungainly wight, maimed 
in body, broken in spirit—never appearing but worse to confound 
confusion—never speaking save doggedly to submit himself to 
some new mishap; but whose appearances and speeches are 
instinct with a quaint and rueful pathos, which excite for him a 
strong and kindly compassion, in spite of ugliness, and decrepi- 
tude and slang. Never before was the scape-goat of a novel 
made so tolerable—so almost interesting. Were but this fatalist 
post-boy as carefully finished as he is admirably conceived, he 
might be ranked among tle permanent beings of English fiction. 
But the easy temperament of the author, no less than the very 
moderate exigencies of the day, are strongly against that delibe- 
ration and polish which are essential to the lasting reputation of 
any work of art. The same causes permitted the author to throw 
out his magnificent ballad of ‘Eugene Aram’s Dream,’ in a 
state, which called for many second thoughts on his part, and 
compels us, though at the risk of being accused of stop-watch 
criticism, to say, with the good folk in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
that “the picture would have been better painted if the painter 
had taken more pains.” . 

If further proof be required that Hood’s pregnant and riotous 
fancy in no respect disqualifies him from being a faithful chro- 
nicler of what is actual and tangible, let the incredulous turn 
to the Sketches on the Road in the later volumes of the ‘ Comic 
Annual,’ where the most familiar incidents of every-day journey- 
ing are, by the cleverness with which they are handled, made 
notable and important in the best style of Dutch painting. 
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Another extensive range of compositions remains still unspoken 
of—those in which the artist, having fairly entered Cloud-land 
(taking, however, his humanity thither with him) plays with 
every imaginable conceit, ‘‘moralises” every familiar thing 
* into a thousand similies ”—dreams and tells his dreams with 
openness and sincerity, and, like Robin Goodfellow, after having 
led his listener * thorough flood, thorough fire,” turns round and 
greets him at the end of his course with a chuckle as contagious 
as that of Joe Grimaldi himself, or the ‘‘ Ola, Bobby!” of Dicky 
Suett, not forgotten even on his death-bed, and rescued from obli- 
vion by Lamb. To this class belongs his night-mare ride on Lady 
Hester Stanhope’s Arab steed—(preserved, so Lamartine tells us, 
for the entry of the Chosen into Jerusalem)—his terrible voyage, 
after the fashion of the Caroline, over Niagara’s falls—one of 
Edgar Huntley’s sleep-walking adventures, untold by Brockden 
Brown! To this class belong his Pythagorean fancies, in 
which, as in the case of the man leading the camel, use and 
neighbourhood have imparted to the biped something of the 
expression of the patient brute; or in which, coincidence 
between the animate and inanimate strangely suits with cireum- 
stance, as in the case of the child wailing over her broken 
— whose fracture images back her face. To this class 
elongs his remarkable sketch of a Dream,” 


in which countenance floats into countenance, with that indis- 
tinctness and yet separateness of expression which make the visions 
of the night so vague, often so painful :—and his fancy portraits, 
a gallery of unspeakable whimsies—where you shall see Doctor 
Kitchener with a frying-pan, not a face, upon his shoulders, 
cooking musical notes upon Cobbett’s implement of wrath, a 
— ;—Mr Brunel, with head thrown back, gaping a tunnel: 

is teeth for key-stones of the portentous arch ;—the Lady of “Our 
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Village” and Captain Rock—the one shadowed forth in a pair of 
interlacing trees, a couple of reoks and a church spire, the other 
in a heap of “ specimens” overgrown by a fir-tree :—Alma Mater, 
a venerable woman, clad in august but parsimonious fashion, 
and with shining hands, holding to her breast a pair of gowned 
and trencher-capped babes, while other four climb round her 
knee :—Galileo, to whose snail-shell head a pair of telescopes 
are feelers ;—and (in the second number of ‘ Hood’s Own’) that 
terrible piece of satire, in. which a masked and coronetted lady 
of rank, with pen for fishing-rod, weighted by a scull, stoops 
smilingly to the side of a grave, and says to the rough man 
delving therein, “ Short of bait, give me a worm .”’—and Edwin 
Landseer.... but our readers shall see Landseer—and the 
* animals after him.” 


ANIMALS AFTER LANDSEER. 


We have been here seduced into confounding author and de- 
signer, but it is impossible wholly to separate them, for the one 
has everywhere helped the other with so impalpable a legerde- 
main, that it is next to impossible to define where their several 
labours begin and end. This brings us to our “ Lastly,” though, 
—to follow the metaphor,—how are we, on the final close 
of our homily, to examine, still less “ to improve,” the five hun- 
dred woodcut imaginings which illustrate Hood’s works? 
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Shall we show him where he is political, as in the following 
design :— 
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WHAT WILL THE WIGS DO NEXT? 


or as in the “ Pauper in high relief” a blind Falstaff, whose “fair 
round belly” gives such ample testimony to the cuisine of the old 
Poor Law,—or as in the familiar newspaper question which he illus- 
trates by Britannia, with trident and shield, clinging to the frag- 
ments of a suspension bridge, and exclaiming, ‘* What will the 
Piers do next ?”’ Or shall we show him when he is more generally 
satirical, as in his sketch of ‘ Civil War,” where an artillery-man 
sends compliments with chain shot, and a private, with sword to 
his antagonist’s throat, says ‘* Don’t rise!” while a cavalry 
soldier chases his victim with a polite “ After you, Sir ;”—or 
when he illustrates Temperance by a tipsy man tottering to a 
pump, with his maudlin * We hav’nt met this age”—or displays 
“‘Fancy Fairings” by a sesquipedalian Guardsman with a penny 
trumpet in his hand, and a penny cock-horse at his heels, —or when 
in his picture of a “* Bog Plant,” he exhibits an innocent lover of 
science deluded into the midst of a quagmire, while “ studying bo- 
tany and grass!” Once again, shall we accompany him in his most 
whimsical mood—as when he dreamed of the weary River God, with 
stooped urn and hoary beard, gravely asking ‘“ Can I have a bed 
here ?” to the thorough discomfiture of the tidy little Mrs Parting- 
ton, who stands by, warming-pan in hand (a combination, by the 
way, as far-fetched and as irresistible as that of the university pun 
whereon Elia descants, in which the young gownsman, over- 
taking a porter carrying game, perplexed him by the question— 
“© Prithee, friend, is that thy own hare, or is tt a wig?”) or as 
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when choosing to illustrate “ Away with Me/oncholy ” — he 
sketched, with the rich fancy of a Rubens, the group of merry 
Cupids—shouting with laughter, while they tug out of sight the 
enormous solemn pumpkin, whose presence has obviously 
imposed a restraint on their antics? Or shall we follow him 
through the English Poets, when he chooses to wrest the first 
line of Shenstone’s pretty pastoral from its honest meaning, by 
exhibiting the smirking man of trade, who stands, with his hands 
in his pockets, and exclaims—‘“ My banks they are furnished,” 
or when he throws “a browner horror” over one of Moore’s most 
insinuating Irish melodies, by representing Death shoving off in 
a coffin-boat, beckoning and singing “ Come o’er the Sea!” It 
is fruitless to attempt such a course of enumeration: and we can 
but indicate a few among its many diverging paths,—generally 
expressing, as our judgment on these designs, that though their 
anatomy do not stand firm, and there be not always “ the prin- 
ciple of the pyramid ” in their composition, there is more in them 
of the genius which should set every artist’s hand to work, than 
in the productions of nine-tenths of the gentlemen who, on the 
strength of two magic letters appended to their name, show forth 
— and gaudy marvels year by year upon the walls of our 
oyal Academy exhibition. 

We have now done with Hood’s works; but while drawing 
out our brief catalogue raisonnée of the various merits which are 
assembled in them, their author has been so often and so plea- 
santly with us, that a para h,—ere we part from the reader, 
counselling him not only to buy but also to ponder,—may be devoted 
not impertinently to personal remembrance. We began by stating 
our conviction that few writers were so imperfectly understood 
as he of the ‘Comic Annual’ is: few, we may add, have been more 
sparingly known in the world of society. Hood has never 
sought the tinsel honours of Lionship. A shape of slight figure, 
with pale and pensive countenance, may, indeed, have flitted 
through society occasionally, without causing any remark; none 
of the Lady Worrymores or Capel Loffts, ‘she make themselves 
ridiculous, and their literary protegés disrespectable, by their 
senseless ecstacies—even dreaming that that slight figure was 
moving to and fro, to gather simples of humour and folly and 
absurdity, but not in the spirit of a Sycorax—that the rarest 
conceit could twinkle deveigh the spectacles which give a decent 
gravity to those eyes, or that the most luxuriant whimsies, and 
the most irresistible repartees could drop—rich as oil, if not 
always sweet as honey,—from the corners of that impassive-look- 
ing mouth. But we know better; and as the sea divides him 
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from us, may say as much without any fear of our friend inter- 
posing to prevent us. We have sat by his side through the 
“small hours,” listening to tales of ghosts, remembered, im- 
proved, or improvised—such as night-watchers in the nineteenth 
century are rarely permitted to enjoy. We have heard him— 
apart from the listening circle—accompany the long-winded 
tale of a traveller with such a running fire of notes and comments 
aside, as the brethren of the Row would give gold to gather and 
print. We have watched him so provoke the component members 
of a sociable rubber in that moment of intense interest, when the 
game hung on a card,—that odd tricks have been forgotten, trumps 
wasted, and all four hands thrown down, in an universal paroxysm. 
We have seen his Yorick spirit sending forth its sparkling bub- 
bles, in despite of trial and vicissitude ;—for may we not allude to 
these, when in his preface to his last new undertaking, our friend 
has himself pointed thereat? His education as an engraver has 
given him an eye of singular keenness—his genius, a fancy ever 
ready, and a wit rarely blunt, rarely indebted to others for its 
weapon, and these are as much manifested in his daily inter- 
course with his friends as in his more ceremonious commerce 
with the public. ‘There is not a page in all his works more 
thoroughly humorous than the account we once heard him 
deliver, of a hurried labour at the ‘ Comic Annual,’ when at the 
eleventh hour, like Mozart over the overture to Don Giovanni, 
he fell asleep, and continued (he declares) to dictate, for some 
good ten minutes, ere his amanuensis, who had been plying the 
pen for half an hour, herself scarcely less somnolent, discerned 
the least change in his diction,—the least abatement of his fluency. 
There is no dilemma recounted by Mrs Twigg, or Mrs Jones, half 
so diverting as those with details of which his familiar letters from 
the Continent are filled. But with these the world will perhaps one 
day be edified, and it would be unfair, by attempting them in 
our feebler phrase, to forestal the new ‘ Pilgrim of the Rhine.’ 
Here then we leave him—author and man—well pleased if the 
foregoing pages have supplied any hints to the right understand- 
ing and appreciation of his affluent and original genius. 


C. H. 
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Art. V1.—Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi. Par A. Bianchi 
Giovini. 2vols. Ziirich. Orell, Fussli, et C’*. 1836. 


HIS book fills up a blank often regretted, but which few 
have seriously thought of supplying, and, in a meritorious 
manner, puts an end to a silence which ought long ago to have 
been i ag Engrossed by the turmoil of things belonging to 
the present or the future, we are neglectful of the great men 
whose labours and perils prepared the way for us, and made us 
what we are; they lie sealed up in their narrow tomb as though 
we had bidden them an eternal farewell. This ought not to be. 
Not that in so busy a world, and in an age when thinking men 
have so many calls upon their active faculties, researches of cold 
erudition or of mere curiosity respecting dates or petty incidents 
of the lives of eminent men are a-wanting; we have quite enough 
of that. But the mind, the soul, the purposes, the visions of the 
future, of the great men of the past; the influence which they exer- 
cised on their own age, and through that on ours, and the influence 
their age had on them; in a word, their allotted work, their position 
in the history of mankind-—it is more than ever important for us 
to know. 

This book, devoted to reviving the remembrance of one of 
Italy’s great men, suggests painful thoughts of the neglect which 
leaves in the shade, to this day, the imposing forms of the most 
strong-headed Italians of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
What do we know, generaliy speaking, of Telesio, of Giordano 
Bruno, of ‘Tommaso Campanella, and that whole series of 
thinkers up to Savonarola, to whom may be traced so much of 
the present philosophy of Germany, and of the attempts at a new 
social philosophy in France? Where are their works? Who 
reprints them? How many of them—how many of the writings 
even of the man of whom we are about to speak, mildew un- 
published? How ungrateful are the Italians! we might say— 
could anything of the kind be attempted in Italy. The ‘ Life 
of Sarpi’ is published at Ziirich, and its author resides in the 
Swiss Canton of Ticino. 

The name of Fra Paolo is here, as everywhere else, well 
known—his life, very little. His authority has been often cited, 
for and against, by our theologians, in the controversies about 
the Reformation. The tolerably close translation of the ‘ History 
of the Council of Trent,’ by his friend Nathaniel Brent, published 
here in 1629, and reprinted in 1640, made the historian appre- 
ciated. We possess also, in English, his ‘ Historical Discourse 
on the Inquisition.’ A Latin translation of the history, the last 
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two books translated by Bedell, the others by Adam Newton 
and De Dominis, was published in London in 1610. Here also, 
in 1736, was first published the French translation by Courayer ; 
and here too, in 1619, under the name of ‘ Pietro Soave Polano,’ 
the anagram of ‘ Paolo Sarpi Veneto,’ appeared the first Italian 
edition, dedicated to King James the First, by Marco Antonio 
De Dominis, ex-Archbishop of Spalatro, a Dalmatian Jesuit, 
who became a Protestant in 1617.* But, if the historian be 
known to us, the statesman, the man of science and encyclopedical 
knowledge, nay, the man himself, still, to us, remains in the dark. 
From the imperfections of the only two lives we possess of him,+ 





* He is the author of a treatise, ‘ De Republica Christiana.’ He published the 
* History of the Council of Trent,’ without the consent of Sarpi, from a copy of the 
manuscript which the latter had lent him before his change of religion. Sarpi 
complains of this in a letter, which he caused to be written by Fra Fulgenzio, 
November I]th, 1609, and which is given by M. Bianchi-Giovini, Chap. xxvi. 
The letter published by Leti, in which Trajan Boccalini maintains that the publica- 
tion of the History was an arranged thing between Sarpi and De Dominis, and gives 
a heap of details on the point, is evidently apocryphal. It relates the flight of De 
Dominis into England, and his death; but as De Dominis did not come to 
England till 1617, and died at Rome in 1624, it is clear that Boccalini, who died at 
Venice in 1613, could not have written it. 


+ The only one which has been translated into English is that printed at Leyden 
in 1646, and which, notwithstanding the doubts started by Bergantini and Foscarini 
about the middle of the last century, is, as it has always been considered, the work 
of Fra Fulgenzio Micanzio—as is proved by a letter, dated August 25, 1625, from the 
author himself to Galileo, now in the possession of Doctor Labus, and cited by our 
present biographer. Fra Fulgenzio, a Venetian, and like Sarpi, a monk of the 
order of Servites—in age eighteen years his junior—passed a great part of his 
life about the person of him whose biography he wrote. He was his secretary and 
intimate friend ; he signed with him the ‘Treaty of the Interdict ; he wrote against 
his enemies; he received his last breath. We may, therefore, place confidence in 
the facts he relates. But his work is altogether incomplete. It is, as he himself 
designates it in his letter to Galileo, a very imperfect draught, hastily thrown upon 
paper, without pains or correction. It may please from a certain simplicity and 
air of good faith, and a tone of enthusiastic friendship, which gives interest to pages 
written in a bad, obscure, and confused style, rendered still more defective by 
numerous errors of the press, Though connected with the learned men of his time, 
and chosen to succeed Sarpi in his office of Theologian to the Republic, Fulgenzio, 
in his intellectual powers, was rather fitted to admire Sarpi than to comprehend 
him; and thence was contented to sketch the outline of his profile, without in any 
way attempting to explain him. 

At a later period Doctor Francesco Grisellini, also a Venetian, having access 
to some documents in.the archives of the Servites, which were afterwards 
burnt in 1769, took upon himself to complete the sketch, but with small success, 
The ‘ Memorie aneddote spettanti alla vita e agli studi’ of Fra Paolo appeared at the 
close of the year 1759, and in 1761 had already gone through five editions, and had 
been translated into Latin, French, and German. It is prefixed to the most com- 
plete edition of Sarpi’s works, that of Helmstadt,(*) published, from 1761 to 1768, 





(«) The true date is Verona, and the publisher, Marco Moroni. It contains the 
most important works of Sarpi, but in a disarranged state, and is disfigured by very 
frequent typographical errors, often of consequence. It was reprinted at Naples, 
in 24 volumes octavo, in 1789—90, by the Abbate Giovanni Selvaggi, who added 
to the ‘ History of the Council of Trent’ Courayer’s interesting notes, but preserved 
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from the unfortunate fire which consumed the library of the 
Servite Convent, containing some manuscripts of Sarpi himself, 
and the labours of Bergantini and others on his life—from the 
want of information, and often from the bad faith manifested in 
almost all the editions of his works, and especially in his Letters, 
printed at Geneva in 1763, with the fictitious date of Verona— 
from the prejudices and secret objects of religious parties— 
and, lastly, from the levity and unpardonable carelessness of some 
writers, otherwise eminent—the life of Sarpi, instead of being 
cleared up by time, has become more and more encumbered by 
errors, doubts, and contradictions. In our time, biographical 
notices of him published in his own country contain inconceivable 
blunders. Our own ‘Thomas Moore, and two great historians, 
M. Daru and M. Botta, have exhibited Father Paul as a fero- 
cious and inhuman being, judging of him by a work which is not 
his, a work entitled ‘ Advice on the manner in which the Re- 

ublic of Venice should be governed, at home and abroad, to 
insure the perpetuity of its greatness.* On the other hand, 





by Jacobus Muller, in 8 volumes quarto. Subsequently, in 1785, the author cor- 
rected several errors, supplicd omissions, revised, in fact, the whole work, and 
published it at Venice, under the title of ‘ Del Genio di Fra Paolo in ogni facolta 
scientifica e nelle dottrine ortodosse tendenti alla difesa dell’ originario diritto de’ 
Sovrani’; 2 vols. in 8vo. Such as it is, it yet does not come up to the standard 
required. It is sometimes diffuse, sometimes incomplete—confused ia its state- 
ments, often erroneous, rather ill-written, and quite destitute of philosophy. It con- 
tains some valuable materials relating to the scientific studies of Sarpi, but little on 
Sarpi as a politician, nor on the spirit which governed his whole life, and the in- 
fluence which he exercised on his time. 

Except the articles on Sarpi which Marco Foscarini inserted in his ¢ Letteratura 
Veneziana,’ an unfinished work, of which the second part slumbers unpublished in 
a library at Vienna; except, too, a few polemical works, such as the epistolary 
dissertation, ‘ Fra Paolo giustificato,’ published in 1752, by Bergantini, under the 
assumed name of Giusto Nava; with these exceptions, the life by Fulgenzio and 
the work of Grisellini are the only sources which have been consulted by later 
writers. Courayer falls into romance whenever he wanders from the first; Mabroni 
does but repeat the second. 


* See ‘ Rhymes on the Road;’ Daru, ‘ Histoire de Venise ;’ Botta, Continua- 
zione al Guicciardini, book xix, and elsewhere. The work, of which we have 
translated the original title, has been several times reprinted under others, such as 
* Memoria Presentata al Senato,’ &c.; and afterwards, translated into French, as 
* Le Prince de Fra Paolo,’ Its publication about the year 1615, and a certain 
resemblance of style to that of Sarpi, probably suggested the idea that it was his 
production, a supposition which his enemies would naturally countenance. An 
attentive examination of the volume, compared with the habitually calm manner of 
Sarpi and the principles of government elsewhere put forth by him—and above 





and even augmented the typographical errors of the Helmstadt edition. This 
republication at Naples commenced at a time when the Neapolitan government was 
in the humour of ccclesiastical reform, before the terrors of the French Revolution 
began : and the first volume, bearing the imprint of the royal press, excited the com- 
plaints of the Court of Rome,—See M. Bianchi-Giovini, in the Bibliographical 
Appendix. 
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writers openly or secretly Protestant, Burnet in his ‘ Life of 
Bedell,’ Bayle in various articles in his Dictionary, and a score 
of others, have attempted, sometimes even by interpolations in 
his letters, to make him one of their party; while some have 
busied themselves to prove him a firm Catholic, in order to add 
weight to such of his opinions as were favourable to the Reforma- 
tion. On the other hand, the Catholic writers, Jesuits and others, 
have made by turns a concealed Protestant a sceptic, an atheist, 
a kind of demon. Monsignore Giusto Fontanini wrote a 
life of him, published at Venice in 1803, under the title of 
‘ Storia arcana della Vita di Fra Paolo,’ which is a tissue of 
falsehoods and calumnies, in a style of violent invective. Bos- 
suet, in his ‘ Histoire des Variations,’ book vii, contents himself 
with affirming that, under the habit of a monk, Sarpi concealed 
the heart of a Calvinist.. Others, indeed, went much farther. 
They represented his death-bed as that of a sinner; they even 
introduced (see the Life by Fulgenzio) the Evil Spirit himself, 
watching, in the shape of a black dog, for the soul of that man to 
the relics of whom the veneration of the Venetians ascribed 
miraculous powers, when they were brought to light in 1722, in 
consequence of some repairs to the altar under which they were 
interred. All this is no way surprising to those who are versed 
in party (especially in religious) warfare: the more, inasmuch as 
the form of Sarpi, being rather veiled and mysterious, adapts 
itself admirably to this clashing of opinion. Sarpi, in fact, is 
not easily to be portrayed; and not at all by those who attempt 
to paint him as a single figure. Sarpi is not one of those promi- 
nent individualities which detach themselves from the general 
tableau of their time, and which present one single trait of cha- 
racter as a predominant element. Sarpi is many-sided, like his 








all, the invariable system of the Venetian Government, to whom the publicity given 
by the adviser himself to counsels regarded as the property and the secret of the 
State, would have appeared a sort of crime—might have made men less hasty to 
adopt the received opinion. That the warning had been given, is shown by the 
edition printed at Venice so long back as 1685, bearing the title of * Advice falsely 
attributed to Fra Pavlo on the Manner, &c.’ Ata later period, the Doge Marco 
Foscarini, and Grisellini, openly pronounced against those who persisted in be- 
lieving Sarpi the author of this book. ‘The Jatter remarked that certain expres- 
sions, familiar to those persons who had a share in the government, would appear 
to indicate that the author belonged to the Venetian nobility. In the work before 
us, M. Bianchi adds to the arguments of his predecessors the decisive testimony of 
Professor Emanuel Cicogna, the author of the Jserizioni Veneziane. “* Fra Giovanni 
degli Agostini,” (says the Professor, vol. iii), “in a note inserted in his own hand- 
writing in the Chronicle of Gradenigo, article Canale—says: ‘ 1648:—-A natural 
son ot one of the Canale family of Venice wrote several political works, amongst 
which was the ‘ Advice on the Manner in which the Republic ofa Venice should be 
governed,’ falsely attributed to Fra Paolo Sarpi.’”"—Vid. Bianchi, Bibliographical 
Appendix. 
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era, like his nation during that era. This will be seen when we 
come to estimate his character ; but first we must sum up his life 
as related in the biography before us, having merely premised 
thus much, that the summary itself may be the more easily 
intelligible. 

Our sketch will be little more than an epitome of M. Bianchi- 
Giovini’s work. In fact, as respects the biography, M. Bianchi 
leaves scarcely anything to be desired. His labour has been 
accomplished conscientiously and with intelligence. He has set 
himself to the task with zeal, and has executed it con amore. 
He has studied his hero under every aspect, in his writings and 
in his actions; and trained himself for the performance by pre- 
paratory efforts closely allied to it. He had already published, 
in 1833, at Capolago (in Italian Switzerland), under the title of 
‘ Scelte lettere inedite di Fra Paolo Sarpi’—a small volume, con- 
taining a rather long historical preface on Sarpi, which he has 
since incorporated in his Biography, and twenty-four pre- 
viously unpublished letters, written in the years 1608-9-10 by 
Sarpi himself to Antonio Foscarini, the Ambassador of the 
Republic in France, and to a Frenchman, bearing in the manu- 
script the name of Rossi, but who was, according to Pallavicini, 
one Castrino, a Calvinist. Again, in 1835-6, M. Bianchi edited 
a reprint of the ‘ History of the Council of Trent,’ in seven 
volumes, small octavo, at Mendrisio (Italian Switzerland), which 
excited the most lively opposition from the Bishop ef Como; 
and though the reprint, from causes independent of himself, did 
not come up to the intentions of the editor, it is laudably cor- 
rect, the most convenient of all in its size, and enriched by notes, 
partly original and partly selected from those of Courayer. 
He has diligently read all that has been published on Sarpi, in 
Italy or elsewhere, and a number of unpublished documents 
have been placed at his disposal by certain Venetian families. 
He has risen from these researches a passionate admirer of Fra 
Paolo—perhaps, at times, a little too much so, but that is a snare 
almost inevitable to biographers; and this admiration has sup- 
ported him in his undertaking. His materials are not new, but 
the use he has made of them is. He has not neglected Sarpi as 
a man of science, though, perhaps, this part of his work may, by 
following out the sufficiently copious indications of Grisellini, be 
susceptible of enlargement and improvement. But, writing in 
the spirit of his time, and living in a country where the court of 
Rome and the clergy have, in late years, renewed their attempts 
at encroachment on the state, he has been naturally led to bring 
out in especial relief the politico-religious aspect of Fra Paolo. 
This aspect is certainly the most important, and M. Bianchi has 
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conceived his office of historical-biographer in a large and philo- 
sophical manner. He has seen that to this noble portrait of the 
seventeenth century a frame was wanting, and he has intermixed, 
wherever he thought it necessary, the history of the age with the 
history of the man. His second chapter contains a useful his- 
torical sketch of monachism ; the fourth, some very just thoughts 
on the state of philosophical studies in Italy. The origin and 
successive aggrandisement of the Papacy (chap. ix) ; the Con- 
stitution of Venice (chap. x); the Inquisition (chap. xxiii); and 
other subjects, suggested by the works of Fra Paolo, or by the 
events of his life, have given occasion to our author for some 
very interesting digressions, for which certainly no one will re- 
proach him. Perhaps, in his manner of judging these different 
subjects, and his attacks against the usurpations of the Papal 
court and the superstitions grafted on Christianity, he has not 
always steered sufficiently clear of that spirit of reaction, and 
those habits of levity and mockery, which belong to the school of 
Voltaire, and which, useful in their day, are now supplanted by 
a graver school, whose principle is that we should employ our- 
selves rather in laying a new foundation than in combating an 
enemy irrevocably sentenced. But this slight blemish, to which 
we may have occasion again to advert, is to be attributed in part 
to the influence of the peculiar position of the country (the 
Canton of Ticino) in which M. Bianchi dwells, and destroys 
none of the positive merits of the work, which the Papacy has 
just recently inscribed on its index. His style is sober and clear; 
often nervous; sometimes incorrect, and not sufficiently atten- 
tive to purity of expression, yet generally good, and always 
above that of all preceding biographers. ‘The entire work might 
be usefully translated into our own language, as it will be, we 
hope (for the benefit especially of German-Switzerland), into 
German. Now to Sarpi. 

Sarpi* was born at Venice, on the 14th of August, 1552. 
His father was Francesco Sarpi, a native of Friuli, but established 
in trade at Venice, and his mother was Isabella Morelli, a Vene- 
tian. ‘The father, a proud, quarrelsome man, addicted to war 
more than merchandize, and far from wealthy, died while Sarpi 
was in his infancy. Upon his mother, a woman of a gentle and 
pious disposition, devolved the education of Sarpi, and of a sister, 
of whom history makes no further mention. She gave him for 
instructor her brother Ambrosio Morelli, a priest, who kept a 
school fer grammar and rhetoric. The child was spare and 





* His baptismal name was Pietro; the name of Paolo, under which he is known 
to posterity, was chosen by him in 1565, when he entered the Servite order. 
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feeble, of a serious, pensive, and silent disposition, with an eager 
thirst for learning, and early remarkable for great penetration 
and a surprising memory. 

At twelve years of age, the scholar had nothing more to learn 
from the master; and the latter handed him over to the care of 
Giovanni Maria Capella, of Cremona, a learned man, of the 
Servite Congregation. It was at this school that he began his 
more important studies in philosophy and mathematics; there 
also was decided his future life; for his tendency to solitary 
meditation, aided by the suggestions of those around him, soon 
led him to adopt the rule and habit of the Servites, He assumed 
the cow] on the 24th of November, 1565, being then only thir- 
teen years old; an age that—though Sarpi himself never ex- 
pressed repentance or regret at this decisive act of his life— 
makes us pause to think of all which the monastic influence so 
prematurely submitted to and adopted, may have detracted from 
the subsequent glories of Sarpi—and of the bolder steps which 
so powerful an intellect might have taken, had it been lanched 
on a more independent career. ‘The studies and tests which the 
customs and tasteless rivalries of the convents imposed on the 
youthful spirits dedicated to their service, were well calculated 
to dry up the fountain of genius at its source, by the subtleties 
of scholastic disputation, and by the achievements of sophistry 
demanded from them to enhance the public reputation of their 
order. To this yoke Sarpi was compelled to submit, and thus 
lost much precious time: many a lance did he break for the 
honour of his convent. At Venice, at Mantua,—on the year of 
his taking the habit, and again in 1567, and in 1570,—he main- 
tained in public numerous theological theses. He astonished 
every one; the convent assigned him an annual suni to provide 
himself with books; the Duke of Mantua appointed him his 
theologian ; the bishop appointed him to a chair of theology ; 
he was welcomed to the court circle. Here was enough 
to disorder a less profound and severe intellect; his stood 
firm. He profitted by his four-years’ stay at Mantua to study 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee; he went through the entire 
circle of the physical and mathematical sciences; extended 
his researches to anatomy and medicine; and accumulated, by 
reading, by comparing, and abstracting the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church, the councils, and original documents, an 
immense mass of historical matter, which was afterwards of great 
service to him—perhaps, indeed, the details furnished him by 
the archives of the Duke, and by those eminent men with whom 
he lived on terms of intimacy, and who had borne a part in 
public transactions, caused him already to conceive the idea and 
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ian of his ‘History of the Council of Trent,’ which council 
had closed its sittings so recently as 1563. At length, at the 
close of the year 1574, beginning to perceive that the Duke 
expected to find courtiers in his protegés, he bade adieu to 
Mantua, and went to Milan. Who can tell but that these early 
years, passed between the court and the influences of his monas- 
tic calling, infused into his mind the germs of that hesitation, 
suspicion, and political and religious eclecticism, of which his 
character ever after preserved the imprint? However that may 
be, after an accusation of heresy, absurd in its pretext, and un- 
productive of any consequences, he removed from Milan to 
Venice in 1575. He taught philosophy at his convent till 1577 ; 
theology in 1578, on the fifteenth of May of which year he 
received his Doctor’s degree from Padua. In 1579 he was 
elected Provincial of his order, and in the same year was 
appointed, along with others, to digest for the order a reformed 
constitution. He acquitted himself of his task, particularly in 
the judicial part, which had been specially referred to him, ina 
manner which to this day excites the admiration of jurisconsults. 
He was sent to Rome for the same object ; he returned to 
Venice in 1580; his office having expired in 1582, he was sent 
a second time to Rome to represent his province at the election 
of a new General; in 1585 he was chosen Procurator* of the 
order, and his stay at Rome was prolonged to four years. At 
Rome he lived on terms of more or less intimacy with Sixtus V; 
with Cardinal Castagna, afterwards Urban VII; the famous 
jesuit Bellarmin, and a crowd of other important personages. 
He made the acquaintance of some others during an excursion 
to Naples, and amongst them, of Giovanni “Battista della 
Porta, the well-known author of the book on ‘ Natural Magic.’ 

He returned to Venice in 1588. There he divided his time 
between his studies, which he resumed with still increasing 
fervour, and frequent visits to two houses, where the subjects of 
his studies were the ordinary topics of conversation—the houses 
of Andrea Morosini, the author of a Latin History of Venice 
(in continuation of Bembo), and Bernardo Secchini, a merchant. 
At the first he met with almost all the political and literary 
talent of Venice; at the second, which was frequented by 
numerous foreigners, travelling either for scientific or commer- 
cial objects, he found what was more—a friend—Pierre Asse- 
linau, a learned French physician, and a Protestant. Made 





* The Procurator'of a monastic order is the keeper of the archives of the 
order, and its ex-officio advocate in all causes which have to be pleaded before the 
Court of Rome. ‘Ihe General is the chief of the order, and resides at Rome. 
The Provincial is the chief of a province. 
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known, by his frequent visits to Padua, to the eminent men then 
residing there, to the great Galileo, who was professor there, to 
Acquapendente, and the mathematician of Ragusa, Ghetaldi, his 
name began to grow rapidly famous. The reputation of his 
profound knowledge procured him visits from all the men of 
merit who passed through Venice, such as the Frenchman, 
Claude Peiresc, and our own countryman, William Gilbert, 
known by his writings on the phenomena of magnetism. His 
correspondence, literary and scientific, was greatly extended, 
and furnished the first pretexts for that envy which grew with 
his fame. He was accused of corresponding with heretics. 
Certain disputes in his convent, in which he was compelled to 
take a part, and which, in 1597, rendered necessary a fresh 
journey to Rome, procured Sarpi many enemies among his co- 
religionists. Irom this time may be dated that bitter hostility to 
him, at first secret, afterwards avowed, sometimes ridiculous, 
sometimes ferocious, in which monkish malignity was succeeded 
by the hatred of the ecclesiastical court, and manifested itself in 
every possible shape, from accusations of heresy founded on the 
fashion of his slippers,* to the poniard of the assassin. The 
time was not far distant which was to furnish Sarpi with an 
occasion for accepting and resisting this hostility with courage 
and success. 

In 1598, he was taken to Ferrara by the Bishop of Ceneda, 
Leonardo Mocenigo, his pupil in canon law. At his return, 
being requested by the Bishop of Montepeloso, Ippolito 
Massarini, to undertake a treatise on the question of Grace and 
Free-will, which, since the book of the Jesuit Molina, had been 
a matter of controversy between the Jesuits and the Dominicans, 
he wrote a Report on the state of the discussion, found in the 
collections of his works, which, though it betrays an opinion 
opposed to that of Molina, is little more than an exposition of 
the arguments alleged on both sides. After this period he was 
consulted by the Venetian Senate on several subjects of dis- 
agreement between Rome and Venice: the duties leviable on 
the Papal merchant-vessels navigating the Adriatic; a projected 
diversion of a portion of the waters of the Po, which the Pope 
asserted would be injurious to his States; and the arrogant de- 
mands of Clement VIII, who, contrary to ancient custom, was 
desirous of compelling the Patriarch of Venice to submit to an 


* The records of the chapter holden at Vicenza in 1605 (which Grisellini 
saw in the archives of the Servites, before the fire), related this attack on the 
slippers of Sarpi, which were discovered to be of a Gallican form. After a mature 
examination the president declared: —‘ Exemptionem nullius esse momeati, et 
planellam decere religiosos.”"—See Grisellini. 
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examination at Rome. On all these questions Sarpi wrote 
memorials, whose contents, most probably known to the Court 
of Rome, brought upon him the antipathy of the Vatican, as his 
essay on Grace had gained him that of the Jesuits. Copies of 
these no doubt exist at Brera; as for the originals of all his 
writings on matters of state (a valuable collection in eight 
volumes, made by the Venetian Government), they were carried off 
by Austriaas they had before been by France (who restored them 
in 1815), and are now in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The 
antipathy which we have mentioned began to manifest itself to- 
wards Sarpi, in proportion to the manifestations of the esteem of 
the Senate for him. In the year 1600 he was recommended by 
the Council of State as a candidate for the vacant Bishopric of 
Caorle, a small island in the lagunes, towards Friuli; but being 
denounced at Rome by the Apostolic Nuncio resident at Venice, 
as an enemy of the Papal See, as having, in the Morosini 
academy, denied the immortality of the soul, and lastly, as being 
unfriendly to the Aristotelian* philosophy, Sarpi underwent his 
first refusal. He suffered a second, when, in 1602, he was again 
officially recommended to Rome by .the Senate, for the petty 
Bishopric of Nona, in Dalmatia. Neither the ambassador 
Mocenigo, nor the letters of the Senate, couched in terms the 


most honourable to Fra Paolo, and which bear testimony at once 
to his reputation and his virtues, could overcome the susp.cions 
of Pope Clement. Sarpi, rejected, threw himself back on his 
studies, and on the habits of his calm and methodical life, till he 
was drawn from them in 1606, by the imprudent attempts of 
Paul V against the temporal independence of Venice. 


Here commences the statesman. But before we give a rapid 
sketch of the part he performed in that capacity, we think it 
better to complete his portraiture as a man of science, by sum- 
ming up, in as few words as possible, the results of his scientific 
labours, and the claim which they give him to be classed amongst 
the most powerful minds of Italy, and of Europe, in the seven- 


* “ Without Aristotle the faith is lost,” said Bellarmine—and there is some- 
thing in this veneration of the Romanist school for Aristotle, which sufficiently 
characterizes the spirit of Papal Catholicism. It was after Aristotle that they 
maintained that the immortality of the soul could not be proved by reasoning, and 
that the only foundation for this belief was in the Sacred Writings, and the tradi- 
tions of the Church. Following the opinion of certain of the Fathers, Sarpi 
believed that the soul, by nature mortal, as is everything that has a beginning, 
becomes immortal by a decree of God’s justice, which could not otherwise reward 
or punish human actions in a future life. Whatever may be thought of this 
opinion, which we, for our own part, deem erroneous, it builds its principle on an 
argument of necessity, on an idea of design, on an induction of reason. But 
Papal Catholicism, as if by presentiment, has always had a horror of reasoning, 
even when brought to support truths recognized by authority. 
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teenth century. There are in Sarpi two distinct beings, either 
of them so illustrious, that the other might be suppressed without 
depriving him of immortality. 

Sarpi possessed indeed an encyclopedic intellect. There 
exists not a single study then cultivated in which he was not 
more than initiated; not a single branch of human knowledge in 
which he has not left the trace of his steps. He rose at break 
of day, and worked eight, ten, sometimes twelve hours; but his 
memory must have been astonishing, and his faculty of taking 
up and assimilating the ideas furnished by his studies, prodi- 
giously active, to enable him to attain, even with this assiduity, 
the point he incontestably did attain in so many sciences at once. 
Unfortunately the direct data for fixing this point with pre- 
cision are in great part wanting. A kind of fatality has wreaked 
its fury on the labours of this wonderful man. One half of 
them are irreparably lost, and a great part of the remainder, as 
we before said, moulder, unpublished, in various foreign libraries. 
His own indifference to fame, and the carelessness of his con- 
temporaries, have deprived us of a mass of writings which. if 
collected, would have formed a sort of Encyclopedia of the 
seventeenth century; the conflagration of the Servite library 
has done the rest. A large portion of, his correspondence with 
the first men of his time, and the whole of that with Galileo, is 
lost: his treatise on Equations is lost; his treatise on the 
Motions of Fluids is lost; his book of Observations on the 
Magnetic Power is lost; his additions, explanations, and com- 
mentaries on the mathematician Vieta; his fragments on the 
works of Aristotle, Plato, and other Greek philosophers; his 
researches on Anatomy and Optics; his precious collection of 
200 octavo pages containing 6 or 700 thoughts on different 
topics of science and philosophy, all are lost. Nothing remains 
to us, of all these works, but what happens to have been ex- 
tracted by Foscarini in his history of Venetian literature, and by 
Grisellini in his ‘ Memorie Aneddotiche,’ both always epitomiz- 
ing and hardly ever quoting; both writers too inferior to their 
subject for us to have full confidence in their abridgments. 
But all these losses regard ourselves rather than Sarpi. ‘The 
judgment which posterity must pass on him remains equall 
certain, and the * inteiligentia per cuncta permeans”’ (the a 
of the inscription composed by Andrea Veniero, for a bust of which 
the mean resentment of Urban VIII and the poltroonery of the 
Venetian Senate prevented the erection) is not the less sanc 
tioned by what remains. The traces left by his researches are 
everywhere, and the depth of those traces is attested to us by 
witnesses the most unimpeachable. Thus, speaking on magnetic 
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phenomena, Battista Porta tells us: ‘ Venetiis eodem studio 
vigilantem cognovimus Paulum Venetum...... quo aliqua 
didicisse non solim fateri non erubescimus sed gloriamur, qaum 
eo doctiorem, subtiliorem, quotquot adhue videre contigerit 
neminem cognoverimus ; natum ad Encyclopediam : non tantum 
Venete urbis aut Italie, sed orbis splendor et ornamentum.”* 
In Optics, the famous Acquapendente avows how much he is 
indebted to Fra Paolo— Theologo, philosophoque insigni, sed 
mathematicarum disciplinarum. et precipue optices maxime 
studioso.””’+ Our own Sir Henry Wotton exhibits him far ad- 
vanced in Botany and Mineralogy. Galileo calls him his father 
and master, and deelares that no one in Europe surpassed him in 
mathematical knowledge. ‘Tradition attributes to him the design 
of the anatomical theatre at Padua and other edifices. Sarpi 
himself shows us that he was consummately learned in astronomy, 
in mechanies, and anatomy—vir ad miracuium doctus t—in the 
different collections of his letters,§ and particularly in the fifty- 
two Latin letters written to Leschassier, from 1608 to 1613. No 
advance in science escaped him; no discovery was made that he 
did not comment on, almost always to its improvement. Whe- 
ther we look to his own letters, to his memoirs by Grisellini and 
Foscarini, or to the not sufficiently cited writings of his con. 
temporaries—Sarpi, “this poor monk”—to quote the words of 
our biographer re i the fourth) — 


‘* Brought up in the prejudices of the cloister, and impelled in 
his philosophic carecr solely by the all-powerfulness of his genius, 
at a time when philosophy in Italy was in the saddest of all pos- 
sible conditions—when the inexorable and destroying tyranny of 
the Spaniard debased the intellects of Italy, the Court of Rome 
held them in suspicion, and the Inquisition persecuted them— 
when every opinion, every discovery, every book, raised the 
alarm of a new heresy, and had to pass the ordeal of a censorship 
in the hands of monkish idiots, who understood them not, and 
reported them as impious,—when no one could be a philosopher 
without being adjudged an atheist or a magician,—when a monk- 
philosopher, though at Venice the government was less superstiti- 





* De Magia Naturali. Lib. vii. + De Oculo et Visiis Organo, p. 3, cap. vi. 
¢ Words written on the portrait of him, still existing in the Library of St 
Mark, at Venice. 


§ Besides the letters to Leschassier, we have those of the edition of Capolago, 
before mentioned ; nineteen (in Latin) written to Gillot, from 1608 to 1617; two 
to Casaubon; eleven to Priuli, of 1609; the letters in the Geneva edition, from 
1607 to 1618; those to Monsignor Lollino, Bishop of Belluno, inserted in 
Cicogna’s Iscrizioni Veneziane ; and some others dispersed. Several unpublished 
are to be found in a manuscript existing in the Brera Library. A complete 
edition is a desideratum, 
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ous than elsewhere, had still more to dread than any other,” —this 
poor monk we behold among the first to apply analysis and ex- 
periment to the phenomena of nature—advancing at even pace 
with Gilbert in his observations on the magnetic phenomena— 
perfecting the mathematical labours of Vieta, and correcting the 
errors of Anderson—giving probably to Santorio the first notions 
on the laws of animal statics, and of the action of the air on the 
fluids circulating in the vessels of animated bodies—throwing 
out hypotheses, since verified, on the spots in the moon, which 
he considered as irregularities of the surface, and laying down 
before Hevelius maps of those irregularities—assisting Galileo in 
the construction of the telescope, his penetrating eye foreseeing 
at the same time the persecutions which his friend would have to 
undergo, and the way in which theology would be arrayed 
in opposition to his confirmation of the Copernican theory— 
attempting an explanation, by one universal law, of all the phe- 
nomena of celestial motion, and hazarding, before Newton, a 
solution of the gravitation of bodies, by his notion that the earth 
is an immense loadstone, having the property of attracting the 
bodies surrounding it—anticipating Barrow in attention to the 
difficulties of determining the places of objects seen by refraction, 
Cavalieri on the subject of burning glasses whose curve is 
generated by a parabola, Kepler and Gregory in their ideas of 
comparative astronomy—and crowning all by two great dis- 
coveries, the first of which, that of the contraction and dilatation 
of the foramen uvezx, is proved to be his by Acquapendente ; * 
and the second that of the circulation of the blood: which, not- 
withstanding all that has been said by Morgagni, and so many 
others after him, among whom we are obliged to name Ginguené,+ 
it appears to us must incontestably be attributed to him. 


In saying this, we are aware that we touch a point in which it 
may be thought our national honour is concerned. But truth in 
everything and above everything appears to us the only basis for 
a nation’s honour. We are far from seeking to lessen, in the 
slightest degree, that share of immortality which all Europe has 
decreed to our own Harvey, although our love of truth compels 
us to repudiate the assertion put forth by one of his disciples, 
that Sarpi received a copy of Harvey’s book from the Venetian 
ambassador resident in London; an assertion disproved by facts 
(for Sarpi died in 1623, five years before the appearance of the 





* «Quod arcanum, nempe de varia contractione et dilatatione foraminis uvezx, 
observatum est et mihi significatum a R. P, magistro Paulo Veneto, ordinis Ser- 
vorum.’— De Oculo et visiis organo. 


+ Hist. Litter. d'Italie, ch. xxviii. He seems however to contradict himself in 
the same chapter, some pages further on. 
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work Exercitatio Anatomica de motu Cordis et Sanguinis in Ani- 
malibus, which was published by Fischer, at Frankfort, in 1628). 
It seems probable, as has often happened, that neither of these 
great men was in any way indebted to the discoveries of the 
other; and the merit remains exclusively with Harvey of ren- 
dering the discovery available to science by tracing it to its con- 
sequences, which Acquapendente had not even a glimpse of. 
But the claims of Sarpi to the discovery itself appear to us so 
strong, that we must be permitted a short digression in their 
favour: the rather, that our biographer, so minute on most other 
points, appears to have treated this a little too cursorily. Our 
readers, too, will have the satisfaction of seeing that want of space 
alone hinders us from supporting, by evidence in detail, all that 
we have affirmed of Sarpi’s other labours. 


The discovery of the circulation of the blood must be discussed 
as between Sarpi and Acquapendente; the solution depends on 
ascertaining to which of these two belongs the discovery of the 
valves of the veins. Letween these two, we say, lies the ques- 
tion of priority ; for were we to admit that Acquapendente was 
the first to discover these valves, thé question would be entirely 
set at rest; Harvey would be, beyond all cavil, the sole person 
admissible to the honour of the full discov ery, since Acquapen- 
dente, notwithstanding his knowledge of the structure of the veins, 
did not hint a single doubt on the Galenic theory of the spirit 
circulating through the arteries. But if the priority be given to 
Sarpi, the field is left open to those who may be desirous of ascer- 
taining how far he pushed his researches. We have just ex- 
pressed our opinion on the subject, which it appears to us is 
capable of historical proof. 

We have, first, a most essential evidence in favour of Sarpi, 
the positive testimony of I’'ra Fulgenzio, who appeals from his 
own knowledge to that of men eminent in the science, and, 
among the rest, of Santorio and Asselinau. They were both 
living when he wrote, and it is difficult to suppose that he would 
incur the hazard of contradiction from them, and expose his 
labours in honour of his friend to irreparable discredit. We have 
also the evidence of Claude Peirese (see his life by Gassendi* )— 
evidence the more important, as he was the friend of Acquapen- 
dente, and resided i in Italy, almost entirely either at Venice or at 





* « Cum simul monuissem Gulielmum Harveium edidisse prema Nacsa de 
successione sanguinis, &e inter cetera vero argumenta confirmasse illud ex 
venarum valvulis, de, quibus ipse ( Peireschius) aliquid inaudierat ab Acquapen- 
dente, et quarum inventorem primum Sarpium Servitam meminerat.”” Compare this 
passage of Gassendi with the remarks of Foscarini, in his Letteratura Veneziana 
note, 249, See also Grisellini, Memorie Aneddote, p. 1. 
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Padua, from 1599 to 1602—the very period during which. the 
latter published (1600) his treatise De Sstiolis Venarum. A third 
testimony, still more important, is that of Wesling, as found in the 
26th letter of Bartolinus to Waley. His words are decisive : 
“De circulatione Harveiani mihi secretum Aperuit Veslingins 
nulli revelandum, esse nempe inventum Petri Pauli Veneti (a 
quo de ostiolis venarum habuit Acquapendens) ut ex ipsius auto- 
grapho vidit quod Venetiis servat P. Fulgentius illius discipulus 
et successor.” Bartolini, whose weighty authority has been neg- 
lected by M. Bianchi-Giovini, was so certain on the point, that 
le frequently reverts to it in his Anatomia Reformata. In lib. i, 
De Venis, he says: “ Cujus quamquam apud antiquos obscura 
extant vestigia, tamen clarius nostro seculo innotuit ingeniosis- 
simo Paulo Sarpi Veneto, ut ex schedis ejus P. Fulgentius retulit, 
mox Harveio Anglo, cui prime promu/gationis et per varia argu- 
menta et experimenta probationis prime laus merito debetur ;” 
a passage which appears to us to be an admirable statement of 
the question, from the impartiality with which the share of merit 
is assigned to each: and he again repeats nearly the same mean- 
ing in his second chapter, ‘ De Venarum substantia et valvulis.” 
Now, Bartolini lived at a period when the question had not yet 
been darkened by time, nor confused by controversy. Tie first 
edition of his works, printed at Leyden, bears the date of 1641. 
Harvey was then alive, and lived till the year 1657. Bar- 
tolini had every possible opportunity of rectifying his statement, 
had it not been well grounded. He was travelling in Italy from 
1642 to 1645; was received a member of the Academia degli 
Incogniti, at Venice ; and was resident a considerable period at 
Padua, where the memory of Acquapendente, who died in 1619, 
was still fresh. With the impartiality manifest in all that he 
says, would he have persisted in these assertions whilst Harvey was 
still alive? But, more than this—Waley, himself a contempo- 
rary of Harvey, and one of his principal partisans, confirms Bar- 
tolini’s attestation. In his epistle to Bartolini, ‘De motu chyli 
et sanguinis,’ he says, ‘* Quo (seculo) vir incomparabilis Paulus 
Servita Venetus valvularum in venis fabricam observavit accu- 
ratius quam magnus anatomicus Fabricius ab Acquapendente 
postea edidit, et ex valvularum constitutione aliisque experi- 
mentis sanguinis motum deduxit, egregio scripto asseruit, quod 
etiamnum intelligo apud Venetos asservari. Ab hoc Servita 
edoctus vir doctissimus Gulielmus Harveius sanguinis hune 
motum accuratius indagavit, inventis auxit, probavit firmius et 
suo vulgavit nomine.”’ When Waley wrote, Sarpi was dead ; 
and his belief of the existence of the manuscript was founded not 
on vague reports current at Venice amongst Sarpi’s friends, but 
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on the surer authority of his own scientific information, and his 
correspondence with the learned. It does not appear that 
Waley ever travelled in Italy; we know that he received his 
Doctor’s degree in 1631, that the year following he taught at 
Leyden, and that his death took place there in 1649. 

To all these testimonies, since acquiesced in by Haller and 
others (vide Eloy. Dict. Histor. de la Médécine—Art. Harvey) 
Morgagni, the principal objector, opposes in his ‘ Anatomical 
Letters’ (Venice 1741) merely a few assertions, totally at vari- 
ance with facts; the authority of Baccino, a pupil of Aquapen- 
dente, who published in 1592, whose expressions * moreover are 
by no means decisive against the opinion we support, and some 
considerations of improbability, which would be valid, did not the 
question relate to a person of such extraordinary intellectual supe- 
riority as Paul Sarpi. An argument from the age of Sarpi (he was 
but 22, in 1574, when Acquapendente first mentioned the valves) 
might be of some weight in a case of absolute uncertainty, but is 
of none whatever against such evidence as we have quoted. It 
must not be forgotten that the intellectual development of Sarpi 
was marvellously precocious ; and that his Mantuan theses, which 
procured him a pension, an office at court, a public lectureship, 
and caused it to be said of him that there would be but one Fra 
Paolo, are of as early a date as 1570, when he was but eighteen. 
The assertion that his serious studies commenced only in 1582, 
after he had been elected Provincial of his order, is an even 
more unfounded assumption. It was precisely during his four 
years’ residence at Mantua that he was engaged in those studies 
which we (after M. Bianchi-Giovini) have detailed. We know 
that Anatomy was one of them; we know also that in these four 
years he made great progress in Hydrostatics, and in all the 
branches of Mathematics. Now, it was from these very sciences, 
from physico-mathematical speculations, that Sarpi came to sur- 
mise the impossibility of the blood flowing in the veins in @ 
direction opposite to its own weight; thence his researches on 
the structure of the veins, hence the discovery of the valves, and 
all the rest—by an inductive process, we may add, far more 
scientifically correct than that of Acquapendente. 

We have, besides, testimony almost direct to the point, from 
Sarpi himself, in a fragment cf a letter preserved to us by 
Grisellini, and quoted by M. Bianchi-Giovini; in which he 
declares that he had found a great identity between his own 
thoughts, and what Vesale had said of the circulation of the 





* « Neminem legimus qui earum (valvularum) fecerit mentionem ante Fab. 
ab Acquapendente,”"—* Valvulas .... Fab. ab Acquapendente anno 1574, publice 
demonstravit.” 


Vor. XXXI, No, I. M 
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blood, and of the insufflation of the air into the lungs of persons 
in a state of asphyxia. 


‘* As to your exhortations” (says Fra ent 3 “TI must tell you 
that I am no longer in a position to be able, as heretofore, to relieve 
my hours of silence by making anatomical observations on lambs, 
kids, calves, or other animals; if I were, I should be now more 
than ever desirous of repeating some of them, on account of the 
noble present you have made me of the great and truly useful work 
of the illustrious Vesale. There is really a great analogy between 
the things already remarked and noted down by me (avvertite e re- 
gistrate ) respecting the motion of the blood in the animal body, and 
the structure and use of the valves, and what I have, with pleasure, 
found indicated, though with less clearness, in book vii, chap. 9, of 
this work. It may be gathered thence that by the insufflation of 
fresh air into the trachea of dying men, or of those in whom the 
vital functions appear to have ceased, we succeed in restoring to 
their blood the lost motion, and in prolonging life for some time. 
If this be so, which can no longer be doubted, after the assurance of 
this great anatomist, I am the more confirmed in the opinion that 
the air we breathe contains a principle or agent capable of vivifying 
the sanguineous fluid, of re-establishing its motion in those who are 
overtaken by mortal faintings or overpowered by the pernicious va- 

urs exhaled from tombs... .an agent, in short, such as that 
indicated by scripture, in the words Anima omnis carnis—that is to 


say, bgt J thing living—in sanguine est ; of which also spoke some 
ancient = osophers, and, nearer to our own time, Marsilio Ficino, 


Pico della Mirandola, &c.”’ 


Let the passage of Vesale in chapter xix of the book ‘ De 
Corporis humani fabrici,’ be attentively examined ; mark the ex- 
pression, “ in arteriis sanguinem natura contineri ;” and that in the 
tenth chapter :—*‘ cordis functiones quz in sanguinis emuta- 
tione . .. potissimum consistunt ;” and it will be impossible that a 
comparison with the passage in Sarpi’s letter should not prove 
that such ideas were not new to him—that he had already been 
engaged in similar experiments—that he had attained a greater 
degree of precision than Vesale himself, and that his silence re- 
specting Acquapendente, at the very time when he is evincing 
his satisfaction at meeting with a confirmation of the ideas which 
he had written down some time before on the motion of the blood 
and the use of the valves, excludes the last-mentioned person 
from all claim to priority. Sarpi was not a man to suppress the 
discoveries of others in order to appropriate them to himself. He 
was modest in the extreme, of a high sense of honour, and a very 
moderate degree of vanity. ‘There is nothing surprising, nothing 
repugnant to his character (so essentially prudent, and with too 
little ambition in its composition for him to risk the calm of his 
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life in favour of a scientific discovery), in supposing that, dreading 
the clamour of superstition and intolerance which at that time 
awaited whosoever was bold enough to make an attack on the 
theories of the Galenic school, he may, as is the opinion of Bayle 
on his anatomical studies in general, have made of his discovery 
a sort of mystery, secretum nulli revelandum. But it would be 
surprising, and repugnant to his entire character, if Sarpi had en- 
deavoured, in the eyes of the two or three persons honoured with 
his confidence, to usurp a merit which did not belong to him. 
Our readers will, we hope, pardon us this long and somewhat 
pedantic digression, in consideration of the importance of the 
question, not in itself, but for the appreciation of the man we are 
treating of. We were bound to do justice to the might of Fra 
Paolo’s genius. We are now, on the other hand, compelled to 
confess, with all impartiality, that in something he was deficient ; 
a something which, perhaps, hindered even those great powers 
from producing all their fruits: this was unity. Sarpi was, as 
we have said, a living encyclopedia; but an encyclopedia 
made up of fragments, without any general principle to con- 
nect them. In this vast mind, which took in all the disco- 
veries, all the great scientific results of the labours of the 
age and of his own studies, these results seem to have existed 
in a dispersed state: there was no all-embracing view, no com- 
prehensive principle of union, such as binds together diverse 
sciences, gives to each its place in the universal scheme, deter- 
mines their relation to each other, and creating the possibility of 
(as it were) summing up the labours scocmpihed and the deve- 
lopment attained, points out to the human mind the path to new 
progression. In what remains to us of Sarpi there is not re- 
vealed to us that generalizing and unifying tendency, which pro- 
duces great men and great results, that synthetic power inherent 
in Italian genius at all its grand epochs of activity, and which, at 
that time, driven back by the Inquisition, by Spanish oppression, 
by Jesuit education, and by the Academies, entrenched itself in 
metaphysics, in the persons of Telesio, of Campanella, and above 
all, of Giordano Bruno. Judging from the summary which Fos- 
carini has transmitted to us of Sarpi’s * Art of Thinking, —Arte 
di ben pensare (vid. Bianchi, chap. iv), he seems not to have ad- 
vanced in philosophy beyond Aristotle; and in like manner to 
have taken his ground in Ethics, upon a species of Stoicism revived 
from the ancients. A feeling for the Stake poetry was alsoa 
stranger to him. Homer was, to him, er but an historian. 
Dante never receives from him the acknowledgment of a quota- 
tion. He is never alive to the importance of Literature properly 
so termed. So, indeed, it could not but have been with the Sarpi 
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we picture to ourselves. Philosophy is, essentially, the synthesis 
of human knowledge. Poetry, when truly of the higher kind, 
has more connection with philosophy in this sense, than is gene- 
rally thought: and the genius of Sarpi was almost exclusively 
analytical. 

We shall now, resuming the thread of our biography, follow 
Sarpi in his career as a public man; and we shall, perhaps, in 
completing the sketch of his character, discover a confirmation of 
what we have just advanced as regards the man of science. 

In Italy and elsewhere the Papacy was now beginning to 
recover itself from the terror into which it had been thrown by 
the Reformation. Thenceforth resigned to losses which were 
irrecoverable, and shutting out, once for all, from the pale of the 
Church those countries in which the religious revolution had 
triumphed, she laboured with the greater activity to strengthen 
her power in the remainder. The Council of Trent, so dreaded 
and so long eluded by her, had, contrary to the general expecta- 
tion, ended to her advantage. She reckoned on dating from 
thence a new epoch of existence. The last sparks of open 
resistance had been quenched in the blood of Carnesecchi and 
Paleario. Rome, reduced during the sixteenth century to the 
defensive, thought at the commencement of the seventeenth that 
she was in a position to resume the initiative, and organized her 
means of attack with more activity than ever. She multiplied 
her monks: in them she found an army ; in the Jesuits, a kind 
of sacred band; in the ecclesiastical seminaries, an instrument of 
education ; and in the colleges for foreigners, which she imme- 
diately founded, a means of the future dissemination of new 
germs of Catholicism in the countries which had escaped from 
her yoke. Her Inquisition was on the watch against prosclytism ; 
timid consciences were terrified by the prohibitions of her Indez ; 
and for stronger minds she organized means of a more physical 
character, whose extent and vigilance may be gathered from the 
correspondence of Sarpi.* Over and above the support whick 
she found elsewhere, she possessed in the Italian states a pecu- 
liar latitude for her movements. ‘This was not secured to her 
by fellow-feeling, but by identity of interest. According to the 
judicious remark of Botta, the Italian princes were deeply sensi- 
ble that they had indeed in Rome, that is to say, in her preten- 





* «“ You would not believe the extreme pains they take to prevent the introdiie- 
tion of good books. They have spies at all the points from whence such are likely 
to issue. At Inspruck and Trent the most searching inquisition is made. And 
it is still worse on the Grisons’ side; the nuncio’s agents swarm there.”— Letter of 
July 8, 1608. “ At Bergamo, Verona, and Venice they keep spies ever on’ the 
alert to watch the sending away of all parcels, and to know to what persons they 
are addressed,” —July 22nd, same year. 
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sions, a rival, but that in innovation, that is to say, in the opinions 
of the Reformers, they had a deadly foe. Fortified with these 
aids, the Court of Rome flattered itself with the re-acquisition of 
temporal ascendancy, and took courage for new acts of encroach- 
ment, which, to say the least, were indiscretions. So early as 
1568 Pius V thought himself strong enough to risk the promul- 
gation of the Bull “In Coena Domini.” It was now the turn 
of Paul V; but as the first did not succeed in realizing the 
entire and universal execution of his Bull, so the attempts of the 
second were destined to encounter still more powerful obstacles. 
There was against them, something more powerful than all that 
had entered into their calculation—that something, presaged by 
one of the latest Italian martyrs of religious emancipation, Bar- 
tolomeo Bartocci, when, from amidst the flames, in i570, he 
shouted to coming generations the ery of “ Victory, victory.” 
It was the law of Time and Intelligence; the conscience of the 
human race rising against the Papacy. Opinion had become 
power: the Papacy was undermined; and the Venetian trans- 
actions were the proof. M. Bianchi-Giovini has, in our 
opinion, related these transactions better than his predecessors ; 
we have but to condense his narrative. 

Paul V was ambitious, intolerant, bold, and obstinate. Within 
a very short space of time he had engaged in disputes, all relat- 
ing to the exercise of his temporal powers, with Spain, Naples, 
Malta, Savoy, Parma, Lucca, and Genoa; and had everywhere 
obtained submission. It was when emboldened by all these suc- 
cesses, that he took his steps in relation to Venice. There existed 
at Rome an old grudge against the Republic. Partly from the 
stationary spirit natural to an aristocratic government, partly 
from her habitual hostility with the Turks, causing her to feel 
the necessity of preserving so powerful an ally as the Papacy, 
together with other circumstances which we need not here 
examine, Venice had ever remained faithful to Catholicism. 
But jealous of her internal independence, she had always 
thwarted that influence which the clergy aimed at acquiring in 
temporal matters; had asserted the supremacy of the state over 
church property ; and had maintained the separation of the two 
powers, by restraining the Papacy as far as possible within the 
spiritual province. Thence the heart-burning—thence also the 
importance of a victory that would suffice of itself alone to reani- 
mate the Papacy. Paul V yielded to the temptation. He 
seems to have purposely sought for an opportunity of quarrel. 
He was requested to conclude the business of Ceneda—he 
refused ; to grant the usual tenth on the clergy—he refused ; to 
dispense with the journey to Rome of the newly elected 
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Patriarch—he refused. Venice, in her turn, refused peeuni 
assistance to the war in Hungary against the Turks ; the aboli- 
tion of a law relating to the navigation of the Adriatie, which 
Rome affirmed to endanger her supply of provisions; the abroga- 
tion, much insisted on, of a law of 1357, which made authority 
from the government necessary to the foundation of new reli- 

ious edifices or monastic orders; and of another law, as old as 
Fass, which forbade fresh acquisitions of property by the clergy.* 
In the meantime there took place at Venice the arrest of a canon 
of Vicenza, guilty of breaking open the seals of the state, and of 
defaming, by placards, a lady whom he had in vain attempted to 
seduce; and (a little after) that of a certain Brandolino, Abbot of 
Nervesi in the Friuli, charged with a concentration of infamy— 
parricide, fratricide, incest, and extortion. This spark caused 
the explosion. The Pope complained, remonstrated, insisted ; 
he asserted that these; arrests were violations of the immunities 
of the clergy; and joining all his complaints together, he issued 
on the 10th of December 1605, two briefs, one of which de- 
manded the revocation of the laws we have just mentioned, and the 
other required that the prisoners should be handed over to the 
ecclesiastical tribunal. In case of disobedience, excommunication 
was to follow. The Doge Grimani was then dying ; and it was not 
till January 1606, after the election of the new Doge, Leonardo 
Donato, that the briefs were opened. The matter was serious ; 
the ordinary counsellors (consultori), were not sufficient, and re- 
course was had to Fra Paolo. He had already, from the com- 
mencement of the business, been consulted as a private person. 
His advice hitherto had been entirely pacific; but now that every 
path of accommodation had been tried, and his opinion was offi- 
cially required under the guarantee of the Senate, the character 
of his function was changed. This he perceived; and to the 

uestion—‘* What remedies there were against the thunders of 

ome ?”—he replied: “ Physical resistance, and the appeal to a 
future Council.” 


This answer was terrible in its laconicism. It shook the 
axis by both its poles. The first remedy, preventing through 
the powers of government the publication and execution of the 
briefs, summarily decided the question of fact; if employed with 
success, it would demonstrate the impotence of the Papacy. 
The second decided the question of right; it evoked a third 

ower,—that which was at all times most dreaded by the 
apacy, and from which it will one day receive its final blow. 





* The clergy already possessed almost a third of the land, and their exemption 
from taxation dreadfully enhanced the burdens of the laity. 
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The Senate in their turn perceived that they had found their man. 
On the 28th of January they unanimously named Fra Paolo 
theologian and canonist to the Republic, with an annual salary of 
200 ducats, and on the same day sent to Rome a statement in 
justification of their measures. The Pope alone was blinc to his 
position, and after holding a consistory of Cardinals, he, on the 
17th April, placed the Venetian territory under an interdict. M. 
Bianchi does not generally refer his readers to the original autho- 
rities; but those who may be curious to see the aan of the 
brief, of which he gives but the substance, will find it in the 
Cod. diplom. of Lunig., vol. ii, sec. 6. 

From this moment Fra Paolo was constantly in the breach. The 
acts of the Senate, the measures taken at home, and the writings 
propagated abroad, to refute the accusations launched by the 
Papal party, all sprang from him, all were inspired by his counsels, 
and developed by his labours—labours vast, continued, and the 
more prodigious that they were never superficial ; he brought to 
them all his faculties of investigation, and a full understanding 
of his mission. He was literally, during the whole period of the 
interdict, the soul of Venice. ’ 

From this moment also it might be seen that he had rightly 
estimated his times, his countrymen, and the power of Rome. 
Although at the beginning Fra Paolo seemed to betray a leaning 
towards the appeal to a council, the first of the two modes of 
defence was adopted, and successfully. All depended on the 
question whether the Pope or the Government had the greatest 
moral power over the country. In the time of Clement V, when 
excommunication was fulminated against the Venetians on ac- 
count of the matter of Ferrara, and they were declared infamous 
to the fourth generation, and the lawful slaves of the first invader, 
they had not felt themselves ee and had been compelled 
to a slavish submission, and to suffer, in the person of their ambas- 
sadors, the epithet of dogs without souls, applied by the Papal 
mouth, in full consistory. Were they stronger now, in the time 
of Paul V? Had opinion advanced, and how much? This it 
was necessary to know before precipitating themselves into overt 
resistance. This knowledge Sarpi possessed, and in the verifi- 
cation of his judgment lies the whole historical importance of the 

eriod we are speaking of. 

On the 6th of May two manifestoes were published. The 
first, addressed to the citizens, set before them the state of things, 
the causes which had produced it, the aggressions of the Pope, 
and the right of the Senate to the aid and support of the 
citizens in a cause that concerned the welfare and the honour of 
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all. The second set forth to the clergy of the state, from the 
scriptures, the fathers, and the canons of the church, the entire nul- 
lity of the Papal brief; it ordered the continuation of all the cere- 
monies of religion; it enjoined the greatest publicity to be given 
to the manifestoes, and requested their prayers that Ged would 
enlighten the Holy Father. Another proclamation broke off all the 
usual communication between Rome and the clergy, and ordered 
them to transmit to the Ten, with the seals unbroken, ail letters 
coming from Rome. The confessors were placed under rigid 
surveillance. One parish priest, and one only, closed his clurch ; 
a gibbet was erected in front of his house, and the chureh was 
reopened, ‘The vicar-capitular of Padua replied to the order 
concerning the letters, ‘‘ that he would do as the Holy Spirit 
might inspire him :” it was signified to him that the Holy Spirit 
had already inspired the Council of Ten to hang allethdse that 
disobeyed them. The Venetian ambassador at Rome was recalled. 
A decree was issued, forbidding the monks in genera], under pain 
of death, from executing the order from Rome which enjoined 
them to quit the city. * It was expedient to permit the departure 
of the Jesuits and their adherents, indefatigable and dangerous 
conspirators, and they were excepted from the decree, and left 
the place. Our biographer states that— 


«¢ They summoned their female penitents in a body, juggled them 
out of large sums of money, stripped their own churches and col- 
leges bare, burnt their written confessions and the secret rules of 
their order, and made away with their most valuable effects. Four 
chests were found in the house of a merchant named Franzini; 
seven or eight smaller ones were seized as they were ‘endeavouring 
to carry them off in boats; and ina secret place of the convent 
there were discovered crucibles and ,small furnaces for melting 
metal. The chalicés, the pyxies, the clrandeliers, the lamps of gold 
and silver, all disappeared. The magistrates appointed to receive 
the inventory found but a very small portion, of the less valuable 
effects. The scandal equalled the notoriety. The Jesuits, profound 
in hypocrisy, departed each with a crucifix on his neck, affecting 
the sufferings of martyrs—and to behold their self-mortifying and 
penitent-like bearing, one would have thought Christ was going 
with them.”—Chap. xi. 


A decree of the 14th of June changed their expulsion into per- 
petual banishment. 

All this was energetic, unprecedented, and apparently ha- 
zardous; but the time was ripe. All these measures had the 
favour and support of the masses. The expulsion of the Jesuits 
—despite their active proselytism and the influence of their vast 
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wealtli#—was hailed with acclamations. The people hissed them- 
at theif departure, and would have done worse had they not 
been protected by the police. Nothing was changed in the 
ceremonials of religion. ‘The churches remained open, and the 
processions were performed with the usual regularity. The 
Romanist partisans in the States of the Pope, the Milanese, 
Mantua, Naples, Parma, on all sides, and by all possible means, 
fromthe pulpit and in the confessional, spoke, wrote, slandered, © 
and fanned the flame. ‘They dispersed books, maintained cor- 
respondence, and sent agents to Venice. ‘lo listen to them, the 
Republic -was a hotbed of atheism, anarchy, and crime—Fra 
Paolo the forerunner of Antichrist. All produced no effect; 
tranquillity was not for a single instant disturbed. ‘The people 
replied byssongs, and turned the ecclesiastical censures. into bur- 
lesque. ‘@¢ew days before, they had from habit prostrated them- 
selves before the Pope, the Court of Rome, and the Jesuits, and 
would perhaps have gone on doing so if they had perceived the 
slightest hesitation in the Senate; but finding so energetic and 
confident an expression given to their’ own secret convic- 
tions, they fearlessly followed thse convictions. So true 
is it that, a certain state of things being given, all depends 
on there being found some one who has the courage to give 
the initiative. 

In the meanwhile, the contest had also another and far wider 
battle-field, in which almost the whole burden lay on Fra Paolo. 
The cause triumphed undisputed at Venice; but it had also to 
prove its justice before Italy and attentive Europe. ‘This was the 
province of the Press—a province in which all the advantages 
were on the side of Venice, all the inconveniences on the side of 
Rome. For it is of fatal. augury to a religious creed resting 
upon authority and blind faith, to be reducéd to maintain its 
ground by books and discussion. Lome, however, began; while 
Venice, following the plan of Fra Paolo, kept only on the 
defensive. 

Two publications had appeared on the question of the Inter- 
dict. One, at Rome, by order of the Pope; in opposition to 
which issued a book, the draught sketched by Sarpi, but the 
editorship entrusted to J. B. Leoni, who sacrificed ideas to mere 
words.+ The other, exceedingly violent, came out at Milan, 





* They drew from the Venetian States an annual sum of nearly 600,000 francs, 
They had been established there only about sixty years. . 


+ The title was ‘ Due discorsi di Giansimone Sardi, Venice, 1606. The Frankfort 
edition, printed after the settlement of the dispute, alone bears the name of the 
author. For those, however, who may be desirous of an acquaintance with the 
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but without a date; and Sarpi translated and published, by way 
of refutation, the Latie treatise on the validity of excommunica- 
tion, of the celebrated Jean Gerson, chancellor of Paris and 
ambassador of France at the council of Constance—a conclusive 
work, whose fundamental principle is that excommunication is 
null whenever it is unjust, and that in such a case it must, like 
every other iniquity of tyranny, be met by resistance or 
contempt. ‘These were mere affairs of skirmishers. But now 
Cardinal Bellarmine was employed to reply to Gerson and his 
anonymous translator, which he did with a violence unworthy 
a man who respects himself and his cause. Sarpi now entered 
the lists in his own person, by the ‘ Apology for Gerson,’ pub- 
lished in September 1606. ‘This was the signal for a general 
mélée. Bellarmine replied; others came to his aid, all violent, 
some frantic: Sarpi, the object of their fury, assailed by every 
weapon with which hatred could furnish intolerance, branded as 
an ambitious man, an atheist, a plebeian, remained cool and im- 
passible. Abstaining from all personality, neglecting the men 
to treat only of the question, he ruled all this tumult with a voice 
calm and clear, yet sharp and biting. Never did he lose sight of 
the end; never did they succeed in turning him aside to 
secondary — Whilst pamphlets were showering on him, he 
wrote, with the sang froid of a man who commences a discus- 
sion, his ‘ Considerations on the Censures of Paul V against the 
Republic of Venice,’ a work which his biographer with reason 
calls perfect of its kind. He furnished to his friend Fra Ful- 
genzio all the materials for a reply to the new pamphlets which 
this piece provoked ; he composed that ‘'Treatise on the Interdict’ 
which appeared with the signatures of six other theologians, and has 
been the text-book for all who have since written on similar 
topics. It is hardly necessary to say that for want of a better 
reply, Rome hurled an anathema against these publications; 
but it is curious to relate that by a decree of June 25, and 
another of September 30, the Holy Office condemned not 
only those performances which had appeared, but those 
which might thereafter appear. Sarpi jokingly proposed to 
procure the condemnation of St Paul as a heretic, by causing 
the 13th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans to be printed, 





immense mass of writings—ducentorum camelorum onus—that appeared in a few 
months for and against the Interdict, there are three catalogues in existence; that 
of Vicenza (1607), bearing the title of ‘ Acta et Scripta varia Controversia inter 
Paulum V et Venetos;’ the other, in 4to., is entitled ‘ Raccolta degli scritti usciti 
fuori in Istampa, e scritti a mano nella causa di Paolo V e la Republica di Venezia.’ 
The last will be found inserted in the third volume of the Letters and Embassies 
of Canaye du Fresne, 
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merely prefixing as a title, ‘The Rights of the Venetian 
Republic.’* 

n all these works, as well as in those written by others at his 
suggestion, Sarpi preached a doctrine well summed up by our 
biographer in the following lines, which we give closely to the 
text :-— 


‘“‘God has ordained for the world, two governing powers, 
supreme and independent of one another. The one, spiritual, con- 
sists of the clergy; the other, temporal, is the political govern- 
ment. He has entrusted the first to the Apostles, and their 
successors ; the second to Princes; and the former may not interfere 
in anything appertaining to the latter. The Pope, head of the 
spiritual government, has no power over the laws of Princes upon 
temporal matters ; still less can he deprive them of their territories, 
or release their subjects from obedience. The opposite doctrine, 
that of laying an interdict upon kingdoms, deposing kings, and 
inciting subjects to revolt, whenever the prince may have matters 
in dispute with the Pope, is a seditious and sacrilegious doctrine, 
contrary to the Scriptures, and to the example of Christ and his 
Saints. The immunities of ecclesiastics are either conceded by the 
prince, and he then always preserves the power of abrogating 
them, or by the Pope, and in this case they are in some places 
rejected, in others admitted in part only, and are in force so far 
as may be the pleasure of him who admits them, or so long as they 
be found not prejudicial to the quiet and welfare of the public. 
The infallibility of the Pope is a questionable doctrine, on which 
even the doctors of the Holy See are far from being agreed; some 
making it consist in one thing, some in another. The authority to 
bind and loose, is to be understood under the proviso that it be 
lawfully exercised ; for God ordains that it shall follow not caprice, 
but the merits and justice of the cause. If then the Pope, in his 
disputes with princes, inflict his censures upon them, it is permitted 
to the latter to assure themselves, by consultation with men of learn- 
ing, whether those censures be just or unjust ; and in the latter case, 
they may prevent their execution, without failing in the respect due 
to the Church. Excommunications against the heads of a state 
or against the people in general, are in all cases pernicious and 
sacrilegious. Blind obedience, an invention of the Jesuits, 
unknown to the primitive Church and to sound theologians, is 
destructive of the essence of virtue, which consists in acting with 
knowledge and by choice; it exposes to the danger of offence 
against God—it is an insufficient warrant for him who permits him- 





* We must here remark that the book, ‘ Consolazione della mente, &c.,’ which 
was translated into French under the title of ‘ Droits des Souverains defendus 
contre les excommunications et les interdits des Papes,’ and which was so long, not- 
withstanding the style, the historical errors, and the contradictions of his other 
writings, attributed to Fra Paolo, is not his, Vid. Grisellini; Bianchi-Giovini in 
his Bibliographical Appendix, &c, 
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self to be deluded by the spiritual prince, and it isthe origin of 
seditions. The Papal power being limited by the good of the 
Church, and having the Divine law for its rule,- the Christian owes 
it obedience only so far as it conforms to that law. Every precept 
of the Pope from whence scandal and trouble to theChurch ma 

proceed, ought not to be executed. The Interdict is in this predt- 
cament : and besides, in the particular case in- question, it 1s not 
obligatory, not having been published and announced with the 
requisite forms.””—Chap. xii. : 


In this there is nothing strikingly bold to us of the year 1838, 
Ochino, Vermigli, Paleario, and other preceding Italian Reformers, 
had gone further. It is not even correct to say, with our biogra- 
pher, that Sarpi was the first in Italy to maintain that the clergy had 
never been emancipated from subjection to the prince, but only 
from that to subordinate magistrates. His doctrine moreover, is, 
at bottom, a doctrine of duality, which, according to our indivi- 
dual opinion, will one day give place to a conceptiow more” in 
conformity with the desire of unity inherent in human nature 
and necessary to the perfection of social organization. But 
these principles were si/il/ bold in 1606. The Inquisition was 
burning men for less. They were directly and strongly in oppo- 
sition to all the received opinions of the ecclesiastical powers of 
the day, which, as proclaimed by the principal theologians at the 
very period of the controversy, were of a nature to terrify by 
the absoluteness and intolerance of their expressions. They 
struck at the heart of the Papacy, by excluding it from that 
temporal influence which was its first object, and banishing it to 
an isolated sphere, where the mere inevitable progress of human 
reason could not fail to work its destruction. They already en- 
throned Reason, by setting up, above the dogma of the Papal 
authority, a moral law, the source of all justice and all right, 
emanating from God himself, and judging in the last resort the 
acts of the head of the Church. They took away from the 
Pope the monopoly of the interpretation of this law, by the 
implied distinction they drew between him and the Church; they 
claimed for the individual not only the right, but the duty of 
examination ; and even afforded a distant glimpse of the sole legi- 
timate authority for the interpretation of the Divine law, the peo- 
core universality of believers. All this Sarpi (stepping out from 

is predecessors, who had for the most part written in Latin, and 
in a style exceedingly obscure) popularized, by setting it forth in 
the national tongue, in a manner the most simple and clear, and 
the more efficacious from its calmness and confidence. What 
had been till then a matter of sect, and individual freedom 
of opinion, now came forth as the deliberate judgment, the 
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right, the will of an entire State—both Government, and people 
—and on these doctrines Sarpi, by the mere fact of having 
seized upon the right time, men, and circumstances, set the seal 
of triumph, . From that time it was no longer matter of opinion, 
but matter of fact. The Papal infallibility was at an end; resis- 
tance was-no longer heresy. The charm was dissolved: the 
usurpation condemned. The rest was but a question of time. 

Such ‘was, in itself and in its consequences, what Fra Paolo 
performed. Rome did not mistake its meaning. 

-The hatred of the Romish Court was overflowing; the more 
violent in proportion as the more evidently impotent. There is 
something dramatig in this contest between Papal Rome, so lately 
ruler of the world, and a poor monk, an obscure plebeian—for in 
Italy it is always to the people, or to men sprung from its ranks, 
that great achievements belong. Papal Rome had so fallen, that 
she could but dream of vengeance, net execute it. This tottering 
world hoped at least to crush her enemy in her ruins—and even in 
tliat was not successful. The Inquisition, by a decree of the 20th 
of September 1606; sentenced the writings of Fra Paolo to the 
flames. They were circulating over the whole of Europe; and 
the Venetian Senate, by a decree of the 28th, gave a testimony 
of esteem and gratitude to their counsellor, and added 200 
ducats to his emoluments. By another decree of the 30th of 
October, the Inquisition cited Sarpi to appear in person at Rome 
within twenty-four days, under penalty of excommunication, 
degradation, and loss of all office. On the 25th of November, 
Sarpi replied, that he could not accept a tribunal in which his 
antagonists were sitting ; that the minds of men were not calm 
enough for him to have confidence in their judgment; and that, 
besides, the duties of his post retained him at Venice. The 
Inquisition did not even dare to be consistent, and formally 
excommunicate him. Attempts were made to gain him over, 
through the emissaries of the Nuncio, through a Dutchman ex- 
pressly dispatched to Venice, and by letters from Cardinal Ascoli ; 
they offered him everything, the mitre and the Cardinal’s hat 
inclusive, to induce him to desert the cause he supported. He 
rejected all offers, replying only in these words—* I defend a 
just cause.” Nothing remained to be tried, save the poniard of 
the assassin. ‘They tried it. 

But in the mean time they were compelled to give way. 
Foreign powers gave sufficient indication that they sympathized 
with Venice rather than Rome. Spain alone promised assistance, 
which she was not at the time in a position to give. A warlike 
demonstration df Paul V served but the more clearly to show 
his impotence. Whilst he was appointing a ‘“ Congregation of 
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War,” composed of fifteen Cardinals, and, to raise funds, was sellin 
employments under the Holy See to the highest bidder, , 
stripping the Santa Casa of Loretto—whilst he was at great 
expense assembling a small army, of which the soldiers deserted 
after one day’s march—Venice fitted out a fleet of four-and- 
twenty galleys, captured all the Pontifical vessels navigating the 
Adriatic, sequestrated the incomes of all the priests who lived at 
Rome, menaced the Pope with famine by stopping his supplies 
of provisions, and, in an incredibly short time, Mad made prepa- 
rations sufficient to crush ten times the numbers of the Papal 
forces. It was necessary to yield. To detail the course of the 
negotiations does not enter into our plan, and they may be easily 
found elsewhere. They were all, in their result, unfavourable tothe 
Papal ascendancy. Whatever was asked, which could in any way 
prejudice the rights of Venice, or render her victory less complete, 
was refused. Rejecting the phrase, “ We having revoked the 
protest, the Holy Father has deigned to remove the censures,” 
the Senate would only consent to this—‘‘ The censures having 
been withdrawn, the protest stands equally revoked;” and the 
delivery of the two imprisoned Ecclesiastics, which took place on 
the 2ist of Apri!, 1607, was made into the hands of the French 
Ambassador, with a declaration that it was only done to gratify 
the King of France, and with a protest against its being under- 
stood in prejudice to the right which the Venetian Government 
possessed of trying Ecclesiastics. 

Three years afterwards the Spanish Government condemned 
the ‘ Annals of Baronius,’ published under the authority of the 
Court of Rome, and specially recommended by the Holy Office. 
Four years later, Sarragossa, put under interdict by the Dean, 
retorted by banishing him, seizing his possessions, and command- 
ing the Papal Nuncio to revoke the interdict. At the same 
period Turin, which had shown so much timidity in 1605, 
treated excommunication with contempt. Ossuna, in Sicily, 
caused a priestly criminal to be dragged from a church where be 
had taken refuge, and hanged: for which having been placed 
under excommunication by the Archbishop, he erected a gibbet 
before the Prelate’s door and compelled him to recall it. A little 
later'in the century, Lucca, which, like Turin, had succumbed in 
1605, maintained an energetic contest with Urban VIII. 
Venice herself, without a word, released Castelvetro from the 
prison into which he had been thrown on suspicion of heresy by 
the Inquisition; she suppressed at Padua the jurisdiction arro- 
gated over the peasants by some monks who were possessors of 
baronial lands; she banished from the same city a Vicar-Epis- 
copal; she nullified the edict by which Cardinal Federico Bor- 
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romeo forbade to the inhabitants of certain lands in the Berga- 
masque all relations with the Grisons and Swiss, as infected with 
heresy. The Papacy was everywhere weakened, discredited, 
undermined. ‘The work of Sarpi had borne its fruits. 

On the 5th of October 1607, at five in the afternoon, Fra 
Paolo was returning from the Ducal Palace, accompanied by Fra 
Marino, his domestic, and by Alexander Malipiero, an old 
patrician. He had reached the Ponte delle Fondamenta, near 
the Servite Convent, when a band of bravos rushed upon them. 
One seized on Fra Marino; another on Malipiero; the rest occu- 
or the bridge, ee it against all comers. The one who 

ad singled out Fra Paolo, rapidly dealt fifteen or twenty blows 
of his poniard. The assassin aimed at his head; his cap, the 
collar of his dress, were pierced through and through; at the last 
blow the miscreant left his weapon in the wound and fled. Fra 
Paolo fell as if dead. ‘This was the vengeance of Rome. 

The assassins were Rodolph Poma, a Venetian; Alessandro 
Parrasio, of Ancona; Michael Viti, a priest of Bergamo; Pascal, 
of Bitonto; John, of Florence; Hector, of Ancona; the others 
unknown. It was not fanaticism thatinstigated them. Poma, a 
broken tradesman, thought only of mending his fortunes; Par- 
rasio had been banished from his native city for having killed his 
uncle; John and Hector, also banished, had enlisted in the service 
of the Republic; all—Viti perhaps excepted—were common and 
hired bravoes. Rome hired them; of this there can be no longer any 
doubt. M. Bianchi-Giovini has added to the information of his pre- 
decessors on this point a mass of details drawn from unpublished 
documents. (Vide ch. xvii.) Poma had been at Rome; where 
he had frequent interviews with Franceschi, a Venetian priest 
and an ambitious intriguer, who had access to Monsignor Bichi, 
Bishop of Soano, and to Cardinal Borghese. Poma himself had 
interviews with the Cardinal, and with a Provincial of the Domi- 
nicans of Venice—conferences somewhat singular for a poor 
bankrupt oil-merchant; he often wrote at this time to his ac- 
quaintance, that his affairs were about to be re-established, and that 
he should soon be richer than ever. He left Rome in September, 
returned secretly to the Venetian States, enlisted his men and 
made his arrangements at Padua. His design was to have taken 
Sarpi alive, but he found it necessary to be content with assassi- 
nation, Sarpi never leaving Venice, now that he was advised 
from all quarters of the plots concocted against him. The crime 
executed, Poma and his accomplices fled into the Papal States. 
At Ancona he received from the Priest Franceschi a letter of 
credit for 1,000 ducats, payable by Scalamonte, the agent of the 
Pope; Parrasio, though a banished man, walked about unmo- 
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lested. At Rome their asylum was the mansion of Cardinal 
Colonna. There they remained more than a year, although the 
Cardinal Inquisitor, desirous of meeting the accusations which 
poured in from all parts, assured the Venetian Legation that 
some one of the assassins would surely be taken, and that his ex- 
amination would convince the world of the truth. When public 
clamour began to require their departure, the Pope ordered his 
Nuncio at Naples to procure them an asylum. Parrasio was 
arrested, and openly complained that all the promises to him 
had not been kept; having taken from him some papers, they 
paid him 200 crowns through the agency of Cardinal Tonti, the 
Pope’s auditor, and set him at liberty. Soon after, the Pope 
begged the intercession of Henry IV to induce the Venetians 
to suspend the inquiry—yet,- at the very time, other attempts 
were being organised; Poma was a second time offering himself 
for their execution; Cardinal Gaetano was hatching a poison 
scheme with a person named Croce, physician to the Nuncio at 
Venice; Cardinal Borghese was plotting with a Dalmatian 
officer, a deserter from Venice; and two priests were offering 
themselves as Sarpi’s murderers. It was not till the end of the 
year 1608 that the serious indiscretions of the assassins forced 
the Court of Rome to change its tacties; and then also the 
change was such as happens when people feel the urgency of 
destroying dangerous instruments. Poma, Parrasio, Viti, were 
thrown one after another into the dungeons of Civita Vecchia, 
where they perished. Franceschi disappeared. 

Sarpi was saved by a sort of miracle; he was yet to write the 
History of the Council. He had been carried to the convent in 
a dying state. Of all the stabs three only had taken effect, two 
in the neck, and a third had passed through the right ear; the 
poniard pierced the bone, and the point came out between the 
nose and the right cheek. Sarpi, when recalled to conscious- 
ness, understood at once that the wounds had been dealt stylo 
Romane Curia; he took the weapon and examined it, and made 
the remark that it was not sharpened. His calmness, his sang- 
froid, never abandoned him for a single instant; he declared that 
he pardoned every one, and desired that no inquiries should be 
made. He was in danger of his life, aad did not recover for 
several months. ‘The people, the Senate, the Council of- Ten, 
rivalled each other in testimonies of interest. The people 
deserted the theatres, surrounded the convent, broke out in im- 
precations against Rome, and attempted to burn the palace of the 
Bishop of Rimini; when Fra Paolo was able to walk out, they 
saluted him with acclamations, kept guard round him, and cried 
as he advanced—* Make room.” ‘The Government sent money 
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to the convent, called in the most celebrated practitioners, ordered 
a daily bulletin, threatened those who sheltered the culprits with 
capital punishment, created Acquapendente, the chief physician, 
a chevalier, after the cure, and presented him with a silver cup 
of 40 ducats weight; a further pension was also offered to Fra 
Paolo, who refused it. 

The poniard with which the wound was inflicted was affixed to 
a crucifix in the church of the Servites, with the inscription Deo 
Filio Liberatori: and is now in the possession of the Chevalier 
Lorenzo Giustiniani, at Venice. 

Fra Paolo, a stoic character, with a leaning to fatalism, and 
resolved on suicide if he should ever fall into the hands of his 
enemies, and they should attempt to extort a retractation by 
force (vide his Letters), resumed his simple, regular, and modest 
habits of life, as though nothing had happened or could happen 
tohim. This Italian courage, of the calm and noiseless kind,— 
this constant devotion to his idea, needing no support but in 
itself—he possessed in a very high degree. He calculated with 
coolness the possible consequences of the plots they were maturing 
against him, not with regard to his personal danger, but to the 
success or discouragement which his death might bring upon his 
cause. When he could say to himself (Letter of the 28th of 
August, 1608)—J/f they kill me, I shall do them more harm dead 
than living—he had realized perfect tranquillity, and again betook 
himself to the work—we might say to the struggle. 


A struggle, we repeat, of every day; a wearisome struggle of 
detail; of incidents insignificant in themselves, but by the total 
of which an important victory was to be decided, and recorded 
as a completed fact; and throughout which, it behoved to 
watch that not an inch of ground once gained should ever be 
relinquished. Papal Catholicism (as Voltaire said) like the 
sugar-mill, seizes the whole body it it do but catch a finger’s 
end. This struggle Sarpi carried on for sixteen years longer, 
after the attempt on his life. ‘The limits assigned us prevent 
our following him during the long course of his labours posterior 
to the Interdict: which, commencing with the ‘ History of the 
Interdict’ itself (Istoria particolare delle cose passate fra la 
Repubblica Veneta e il pontefice Paolo V negli anni 1605, 6, 7) 
and his ‘Consultation on the prohibition demanded by Rome 
against the books published in favour of Venice,’ both written in 
1608—continued to the last year of his life, and embrace a mass 
of writings on subjects the most various,* in part published, and 





* Those of most importance among the published are:—Istoria dei beneficii 
Ecelesiastici, 1609 ; Dell’ Immunita delie Chiese, 1610; Discorso sull’ Inquisizione, 
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partly unpublished. We have, besides, said enough of the life of 
Sarpi to place our readers in the way to a just appreciation of his 
powers; they have but to pursue the examination, with full con- 
fidence, in the work of M. Bianchi-Giovini, where they will find 
all that is necessary to its completion. The labours of Fra 
Paolo, during this second period, are there properly estimated ; 
his occupations—his habits in private life—his connexions with 
the distinguished men of his day, among whom we may name, 
as having enjoyed his intimacy, several of our own countrymen, 
as Bedell, and Sir Henry Wotton, James the First’s ambassador 
to Venice—the new dangers he ran in 1609, and the nobleness 
of soul he then exhibited—his capacity as a statesman, a capacity 
which never had the opportunity of displaying itself on a large 
scale, but which may be measured by the conception he always 
kept in view of holding Venice in an attitude of watchful neu- 
trality between the two great powers of France and Spain, and 
strengthening her by alliances with the Dutch Republic and the 
German Protestant States; a scheme which appears to us pro- 
foundly politic, of which Venice adhered only to the first part, 
and the complete observance of which might have saved her. 

All this is to be found in M. Bianchi-Giovini. We cannot, 
on quitting the work, but express our feelings of gratitude 
towards him, and our desire to encourage him in executing the 
task which we learn he is now engaged on—a general History of the 
Papacy. We must only once more warn him, and our frankness 
will evince the sincerity of our praises, against a tendency some- 
times too exclusively reactionary, and against fits of Voltairian 
levity which occasionally betray him into a superficial appre- 
ciation of things: as in his judgment on Arianism (vol. i, p. 314), 
and on the Christian Theogony as compared with Paganism (the 
first pages of chap. xv); or which suggest to him pleasantries 
now worn out, and derogatory to the gravity of the subject, such 
as those to be found in page 3 of the second volume, or in the 
last pages of the work. Except this fault, and a few defects of 
style and language (too often negligent and sprinkled with 
Gallicisms), we have nothing but commendation to express. 


The culminating point of the second series of Fra Paolo’s 
labours, and the only one which we cannot pass in silence without 
leaving our task too incomplete, is his ‘ History of the Council 
of Trent.’ The genius of Sarpi there shows itself entire, 
such as it was at the period of which we are speaking, in the 





1615; Istoria degli Uscocchi, 1616; Discorso sopra le contribuzioni dei Chierici, 
1617.—The History of the Interdict, previously circulated in manuscript, did not 
appear in print till 1624, after the death of Sarpi. 
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maturity of his faculties, of his experience, of the acquired tact 
which the practical study of men and things had added to his 
natural penetration. ‘The History of the Council’ was, for the 
time in which it appeared, an event. Reprinted several times 
wituin a short period, translated into English, French, German, 
Latin—deemed so dangerous by the Court of Rome that, even 
to this day, whenever an edition is undertaken we may be sure 
that she will cause it to be followed by a reprint of the history 
written by Cardinal Pallavicini to counteract its effects—it is 
too little read in our time, perhaps (and Fra Paolo himself 
foresaw this,)*—because it has done its work. Nevertheless, 
even when the influence of the Council of Trent shall have 
perished entirely, this history will live. It will live as a 
specimen of composition, and in many respects as a model. 
Sarpi has somewhere laid down the maxim that every his- 
tory should form a complete whole, and should furnish in itself 
all the explanations it requires. ‘This maxim has a brilliant 
application in his own work. The art in it is profound; so 
much the more profound, as it is nowhere shown, and not till 
the perusal is finished does it reveal itself, by its effects, by the 
inevitable conclusions we draw from the entire performance. 
There exists a latent unity in the connexion of its parts, not 
perceived at the first view, but which not the less does its work 
with the reader. Hence, despite the dryness of the subjects, de- 
spite the theological details every instant starting up, a perusal 
once commenced is not easily abandoned. A kind of dramatic 
interest, always increasing, diffuses itself over pages which Sarpi 
seems to have written with all the bonhommie and negligence of 
a chronicler: in alluding to the drama, we mean the Shaks- 
pearian drama; for as in the one, so in the other, some simple 
detail, a single trait, or a mere word, is often the key to a page 
or an entire book. Never, perhaps, since ‘Tacitus, has there been 
an historian possessing, as Sarpi does, the power of concentrating 
into a few words the meaning of an event, or the portrait 
of a character. In a simple, clear, concise style, remote from 
even the shadow of affectation, but nervous and comprehen- 
sive, he sets before us the individuality he is dealing with, so 
that we seize and embrace it as if it were cut out in metal. Here, 
indeed, he truly excels, and we need give no other instance than 
his portraits of the Popes. We have none of that studied mi- 
nuteness, in a certain degree conventional, which may be remarked 
in all the great historical painters of portraits; not one of those 
antitheses now traditional, or of those rhetorical. artifices, which, 





* Vid. Book iii, beginning. 
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ever on the increase since the days of Sallust, so frequently be- 
tray our modern historians into mannerism: we find two traits 
only; a severe and deadly laconicism; and an air of simplicity, 
apparently unconscious of the blows it deals. Such is Sarpi. 
He strikes boldly, but exact to the mark. He gives three lines 
to Leo X; but these three lines furnish Pallavicini with several 
pages. He gives a few more to Paul 1V—but what lines 
they are! 

‘¢ The severity of his manners” (he says, chap. v) “ threw a 
gloom over the whole Court, and created a far greater fear of re- 
form than all the discussions of the Council. But this severity in 
his manner of life disappeared, as to his house and person, with his 
elevation to the Papacy, for, being asked by his majordomo in what 
manner he desired to live, he replied, ‘ As becomes a great prince.’ 
He determined to be crowned with unusual pomp. To his nephews 
and kinsmen he showed himself as indulgent as any of the Popes 
his predecessors. To all others he endeavoured to disguise his 
tendency to severity, by an affectation of great mildness. Never- 
theless, in a short time, his natural disposition began again to 
manifest itself.” 


From their simplicity, these lines appear at the first reading 
almost insignificant; but scan them well; each clause of the sen- 
tence is a trait, and a trait of the most profound meaning ; it is a 
tableau in miniature, of the Pope, the Court of Rome, and the 
Papacy; the character of Paul IV, the effects of elevation to 
power, the permanent nepotism and corruption of the Court, the 
uselessness of the Council, all are there. His method of sum- 
ming up an individual character, a line of policy, or an institu- 
tion, in a few words, is peculiar to Fra Paolo. A few lines after, 
speaking of the erection of Ireland into a kingdom, and of the 
title of King of Ireland adopted by Henry VIII and continued 
by Edward and Mary, he mentions the notion which the Pope 
was desirous of keeping alive, that it belonged to him alone to 
confer the rank of royalty, and the middle course he pursued, of 
erecting that island into a kingdom by his own authority, taking 
no notice of what had been done by Henry VIII :— 


‘¢ So that the world might believe the Queen bore this title by the 
gift of the Pope, and not by the creation of her father. Thus the 

opes have often given to the possessors, that which they were un- 
able to take away ; and to avoid disputes, some of these have re- 
ceived their own property as a gift, and others have feigned igno- 
rance of the gift and of the pretensions of the giver.” 


Is not this a noble page of the philosophy of history in a few 
lines? And do not the few following sentences contain a powerful 
refutation—condemnation we should rather say, for Sarpi never 
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refutes—of all the fawning pages written on the projects of 
reform attributed to Julius III, who, bragging of reforms to be 
accomplished, chose a numerous congregation of Cardinals and 
Prelates to carry them into effect ? 


‘¢ As a reason for appointing so great a number, the Pope alleged 
that he intended by it to give their resolutions greater maturity, and 
a higher character with the world. It was, however, generally 
thought that the design was, by increasing their number, to multiply 
the obstacles to the attainment of any practical result, and make all 
the schemes end in nothing. Facts tested these opinions; for 
the reform, at first undertaken with ardour, proceeded more and 
more coldly for several months by reason of the difficulties inter- 
posed, and was at last silently dropped.”—Ch. v. 


Thus writes Sarpi. He is a terrible unmasker of consciences, 
a scrutinizer of motives, whose keen Machiavelian eye dives be- 
neath the action, and pierces the pretexts under which it covers 
itself. Whenever he lights on a concealed aim in contradiction 
to the apparent, he lifts up the veil, or rather tears it, just enough 
to afford an opening for the public eye, and no further. Never 
does he break out into reproach, recrimination, or superfluous 
tirade. Seldom does he intervene in person to explain his ob- 
ject, or to point out the inferences from his judgments; his habi- 
tual prudence never betrays him; but, as a counterbalance, what 
he says with every appearance of coldness and almost of indif- 
ference, he says in a way to ensure your acceptance of it without 
feeling yourself called on for an examination. He does not ex- 
plain his history, but makes it explain itself. ‘The secret causes 
that he unfolds, the consciences that he lays bare, are part of the 
history; they are incarnated in it, identified with it. He does 
not say I think—I have discovered ; he narrates the results of his 
penetration, with the air of a man who is laying before you docu- 
mentary facts. 

“The Pope” (Paul IV), he says, chap. v, ‘‘ seeing that, by the 
war, he had lost that credit with which he had believed himself able 
to awe the whole world, thought of regaining it by an act of heroism, 
and on the 26th of January, in full a he suddenly deprived 
the Cardinal Caraffa (his nephew) of the Legation of Bo- 
logna, &c.” 

Now when we know all that has been written, all the poetry 
and pathos that has been expended, on this unexpected reaction 
of Paul IV against his turbulent and profligate nephews, and on 
his measures, just in themselves, but not in their motive—we feel 
almost staggered by that inflexible coolness, that inexorable 
brevity, which so rebukes the whole body of rhetorical historians, 
All that we have hitherto quoted has been taken from the fifth 
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chapter alone; but open where we will, the remarks will be 
equally applicable. 

Then, beyond all this, beyond all these beauties of detail, all 
this skill of the artist-historian, all these individual portraits, which 
betray so much sagacity, so much penetration, and acquaintance 
with the recesses of the human heart—there is apparent, rather to 
the feeling than to the eye, pervading everything though no- 
where proclaimed, the great idea, the fixed aim of Sarpi, to reduce 
not particular Popes, but the Pope, to the dimensions of an 
ordinary Prince. In that idea consists the unity of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Council,’ and there also is the secret of the irrecon- 
cilable, and what might seem the inexplicable, hatred of the 
Court of Rome towards Fra Paolo and his work. 


At the present day we know well what to think of the Council 
of Trent, and of the pretended religious inspiration, the testi- 
mony of the church-Catholic, through which the Papacy then 
sought to renew its decaying life. We know that the Universal 
Church represented at the Council, was a miserable fraction of 
the church; nay, not even that, but a manifestation of Papal 
Rome, mystifying the fraction of the church that remained faithful 
to it. We know that “ Spiritus Dei non super aquas, sed secus 
aquas ferebatur.”* To reduce the grand notion of the C&cu- 
menical Council to the dimensions of the royal parliaments 
of France prior to 1789, we require but the clause Propo- 
nentibus Legatis, which, from the beginning, conferred the 
initiative of all measures on the agents of the Pope; and 
the importance of which was understood only by one arch- 
bishop and three bishops. But if we did not know this, the 
work of Sarpi is there to show it to us. The Council of Trent 
was a political, not a religious, transaction; such is the result 
of every page of Fra Paolo’s history; and in this view the 
fifth and sixth chapters are particularly deserving the atten- 
tion of the reader. The political action going on behind 
the curtain is throughout exposed to our eyes; throughout, the 
Popes appear as Princes, and nothing more. All that rendered 


* The passage of the letter of Andrew Dudith, Bishop of Five Churches, to 
Maximilian II, containing this line, appears to us so striking that we cannot resist 
the pleasure of quoting it entire: “ Erant Episcopi illi conductitii plerique ut 
utres, rusticorum musicum instrumentum, quos, ut vocem mittant, inflare necesse 
est. Nil habuit cum illo 8S. Spiritus commercii; omnia erant humana consilia, 
quez in immodicd et sane quam pudenda Pontificum tuenda dominatione con- 
sumebantur: illine responsa, tamquam Delphis aut Dodona, expectabantur: illinc 
nimirum Spiritus ille S. quem suis Conciliis presse affirmant tabellarii, manticis 
inclusus mittebatur; qui, quod admodum ridiculum est, cum aliquando, ut fit, 
aque pluviis excrescerent, non ante advolare poterat, quam inundationes desedis- 
sent. Ita fiebat ut Spiritus non super aquas, ut est in Genesi, sed secus aquas 
ferretur.” 
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the old Councils sacred and imposing, had disappeared; no 
more traces of a feeling conscientiously religious; manceuvre, 
intrigue, parliamentary debate (and after the fashion of the par- 
liaments of our own time) are presented. ‘This Sarpi knew, 
and this he tells us. In this respect he is indeed what Sir 
Henry Wotton wrote beneath the portrait he sent to Doctor 
Collings — Concilit T'ridentini eviscerator.* The Papacy is 
revealed to us in these pages as it really existed in the 16th 
and 17th centuries—a huckstering, juggling, usurping political 
pewer, making and unmaking alliances to round off the states of 
the Church with a few feet of ground, or to settle some ne- 
phew or bastard of the Pontiff in a petty principality, making 
the convocation or postponement of a Council which was to 
save the Christian religion in its peril, subordinate to projects 
of Farnesian sovereignty at Parma and Piacenza.  Sarpi 
never loses sight of this object; he seems, on some occasions, 
purposely to avoid the use of the Pope’s name: “ Thus do 
men,” he says, after having related an instance of the incon- 
sistency of Paul V—* Thus do men judge differently on the in- 


terests of themselves and on those of others.” 
We have said that here lies the secret of the almost inexpli- 
cable hatred vowed towards Fra Paolo by the Court of Rome— 


entirely inexplicable if we look at the efforts of Sarpi solely in 
reference to points of faith. Whatever may be asserted of him, 
Sarpi never touched on matters of dogma. Without admitting, 
or absolutely rejecting, the anecdote (reported by Lebret of 
Leipsie, in his Historical Collection, and quoted by Daru) which 
places Sarpi at the head of a secret association to establish 
Protestantism at Venice; without at all admitting the assertions 
advanced by Burnet, and repeated by Bayle, Courayer, and a 
hundred others, in the face of Sarpi’s correspondence, which 
completely refutes them—we must affirm that, though the ten- 
dencies of Sarpi were evidently Protestant, and his sympathies 
Protestant, he himself never was a Protestant; never in his 
actions or writings did he give signs of more than a friendly 
disposition towards the Protestants. We refer those who may 
have doubts, to M. Bianchi, and to a letter from Sarpi himself to 
Leschassier, dated the 23rd of January 1610. Whence then 
arose that deadly hatred which mere va the saying of Gregory 
XV to the Venetian Ambassador—that there never would be a 
lasting and sincere peace between Rome and the Republic so 
long as she retained Sarpi in her service? Whence came it 





* See the papers added to Burnet’s ‘ Life of Bedell’—London 1692. Wotton’s 
letter appears to contradict the assertion of M. Bianchi, that Sarpi would never per- 
mit his portrait to be taken. 
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that there was between him and the Papacy this inveterate war 
—war even to the knife ? 

It is because Sarpi was to the Court of Rome a political 
enemy, at a time when the Papacy was above all a temporal, a 
political power. 

At the epoch of which we are speaking, the Papacy was 
thoroughly conscious that her reign as a spiritual, and in the true 
sense of the word a Catholic, power, was finished. She felt that 
the nations were no longer with her; neither were the Kings; 
that, at bottom, it was only by fostering their divisions that she 
could exercise some little influence over them; and this is the 
key to her whole history during that age. She was conscious 
that the struggle of Charles V and Francis I, or some similar 
struggle, was necessary to her existence. She felt that one half 
of Europe having escaped her, the vital principle of her spiritual 
domination was deeply impaired; that the rest was from that 
day a mere question of time and circumstance ; that when privi- 
leges have to be saved by sleight of hand, as in the case we have 
mentioned of Ireland, it must be all over with power: appearances 
are from thenceforward substituted for reality, and such a substi- 
tution cannot be indefinitely durable. ‘The Papacy, powerful as 
long as she had been the rallying point of the popular cause, abdi- 
cated her power on the day when she committed whoredom with 
the princes of the earth, on the day she descended to Ghibellinism, 
and substituted aristocratic interests for the principle of demo- 
cratic apostleship which was the life, soul, and energy of the 
ancient church. Little disposed, perhaps unable, from her 
internal constitution, to resume her pristine attitude, adapting 
it to the new wants of society—she tacitly resigned herself to 
undergo the inevitable consequences of her Sefection. She 
understood her situation far better than she ad nitted; and 
moreover, felt instinctively that if her political power came to 
be destroyed, it was all over with her; she would have nothing 
left ; she would lose even those appearances, which, for a more 
or less extended period, might yet serve to maintain her, and 
keep up the illusion of the people. Her temporal power was 
therefore her last intrenchment, and she was disposed to defend 
it with the courage, the ferocity of despair. Tse, it was on 
this very ground that there arose to her in Sarpi a mighty 
enemy ; she found herself attacked in this last entrenchment. 
Thence her terror, her fury, her hatred. 

Did ay 2 however, do good or ill in this? Has he thencea 
claim to the gratitude, or the reproach, of Italy and Europe? 
Could he have done more? cisions Reformer as he must 
have been at heart, were it only from his profound knowledge of 
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the then state of things, and his logical understanding—was it 
good generalship to give battle on ground chosen by the enemy 
himself? or would he have done better for futurity ts adoptin 
the grand rule of all revolutionary warfare, so little underst 

or followed even now—to oblige the enemy to receive your 
attack on a different ground from that chosen by himself? Did 
he not run a risk, common to all those who destroy and do not 
build, of one day leaving Italy without convictions—himself 
helping to inoculate her with the germs of materialist scep- 
ticism, the deadly foe of all great national feeling, of all national 
regeneration ? 

These are serious questions, and are not to be replied to 
here. ‘They resolve themselves into those other questions so 
often proposed—Why did not the Reformation triumph in Italy 
as elsewhere? and was its failure a good or an evil ?—questions 
deserving to be treated by themselves. ‘They appear to us 
to have been hitherto very superficially handled. ‘The persecu- 
tions, the Inquisition, the corrupt arts of the Court of Rome, 
have been assigned as causes; but all of these existed elsewhere, 
and in our opinion should be ranked among secondary agents. 
We think that sufficient account has not been taken of a cause 
extremely potent: the antipathy then existing, and of which we 
find traces even in the reminiscences of Luther, between the 
north and the south. It must be remembered that the Germanic 
movement appeared in the light of a movement against Rome 
and Italy; that the old question of Guelphs and Ghibellines, with 
all its motives of irritation and suspicion, was the one which natu- 
rally presented itself to the eyes of the Italian people ; that Italy, 
free or enslaved, Republican, Imperial, or eek had till then ever 
had the glory of uniting Europe under one banner; that of this 
she was proud; and that Protestantism, which put an end to 
unity, and vindicated against authority the rights of the indi- 
vidual conscience and of individual nationality, was not of a na- 
ture to excite her sympathies. We think also, as to the second 
ay of the question, that it can hardly be resolved otherwise than 

y futurity, and by Italy herself. There are Italians who be- 
lieve that Italy could not, without abandoning the part assigned 
to her by Providence in the civilization of Europe, formally 
throw off her unifying character; that she is bound to exist 
such as she is, till the moment when, throwing off her old for- 
mula of unity, she can substitute for it a new one; and that per- 
haps she is at this hour maturing in her bosom the germs of a 
olen transformation, which will not show itself but with a 
Fk ny revolution, but whose European results will be of ‘the 

ighest importance. Without expressing any opinion on these 
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anticipations, we conceive that much remains to be done by the 
philosophy of history ere this question can be settled. But as to 
Sarpi, we conceive—and it is now time to sum up our judgment 
on him—that it was neither in his power nor in his nature to do 
other than he did. Religious feeling, faith, was not at that time 
flourishing around him in Italy. The spirit of the age, taken in 
the mass, and not from individual exceptions, was exclusively 
analytical. That small band of men excepted, the martyrs of the 
Reformation, too little honoured in Italy, (whom Botta passes in 
silence or coldly glances at, and whose names and virtues must 
be sought in the work of our countryman M‘Crie,)—the philoso- 
phers, the mighty in intellect, had got beyond, and the masses 
were not up to, the religious problem then agitating in Europe. 
Bruno was a pantheist. Campanella outstepped not only Pro- 
testantism, but Christianity itself, by the whole extent of his 
political Utopias. Florence was not Catholic but Guelph ; so 
were the people of Italy generally; nor is this a mere distinc- 
tion in words—everywhere the political question absorbed all 
others. In Germany, the Reformation was a religious question, 
a question of belief: in Italy it was a question of politics, of 
discipline, of administration. All who were looked upon as 
Reformers were statesmen ;* Sarpi among the first—and his 
character appears to us to be summed up in that word. 


Sarpi was a statesman; a statesman such as was conceivable in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century—such as the character is 
still too often conceived at the present day; and as such, he 
summed up his epoch in himself, and went not beyond it. 
He was not one of those men to whom enthusiasm, and the energy 
of convictions, either religious or religiously felt, communicates 
the power of setting in motion that unused activity, that surplus 
of hidden strength, which exists in the men of every age, and 
which is ready to strike out for itself new routes if any one will 
give a suitable initiative. He was one of those who, taking in 
at one glance all the elements, all the forces actually in opera- 
tion, know how to bring them into play, and to put them in a 





* This was not only the case in Italy but elsewhere. The Reformation, princi- 
pally a question of faith in the north, generally took the character of a political 
question in the south. What we have said receives a forcible illustration in France. 
In that country, a country of analysis, tending naturally to scepticism, a poli- 
tical design, that of maintaining the ascendancy of the Princes of Bourbon over the 
Guises of the House of Lorraine, was at the bottom of the religious controversy. 
Coligny and the rest were, above all, party leaders ; and it was rather from a political 
calculation than from ardent belief that they became the chiefs of Calvinism and the 
Huguenots; it gave them an army, a force always ready, and hostile to the Guises ; 
it gave them the hope of support from the German Princes and Elizabeth ; it more- 
over placed their cause under the protection of a great principle, that of liberty of 
conscience. 
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favourable position for drawing from them the grandest results 
which they are capable of yielding. Such men do not create 
the future, but they organize, define, and ascertain the pre- 
sent, so well and so clearly, that they assure a starting point 
and a safe career to those after them who may be inclined to 
push farther. They make no new conquests; but they publish, 
proclaim, and render for ever permanent, those conquests, not 
yet duly recognized, which the human mind has, by the force of 
circumstances, already worked out, but is still imperfectly con- 
scious of, and has not followed to their consequences. ‘They 
give the force of law to latent fact, and thus set intelligence be- 
yond the chance of wandering, or of losing time about points 
already gained. It was for a mission of this kind that Sarpi 
was made. And for this purpose his station was necessarily, 
if we may so express ourselves, not on the furthest confines of 
his pet but in its centre, in the very heart of his age and 


country. Such he was. Sarpi was the expression, but the 
highest possible expression, of Venice, of Italy, and of his age. 
Italy and the age were political—so was he; they were diplo- 
matic,—so was he; they were Machiavelian—he was a conti- 
nuation of Machiavel. He found religion changed to a mere 
science of Ngee this science, which was detestable, he 


attacked. e found the Papacy a temporal power; he at- 
tacked it with arms borrowed from another temporal power. 
He found opposed to him, in the Popes themselves, and in their 
defenders, bad lawyers and bad theologians; to be in the right 
against them, he made himself a theologian and lawyer. He 
saw in the Jesuits a political organization of the most alarming 
sort for the defence of the Papacy; and to the Jesuits he was 
all his life the most unappeasable of political enemies. 

Do we lower Sarpi in saying this? Do we do injustice to 
his extraordinary talents and activity, in thus claiming for the age 
in which he lived a part of that influence which it has been 
attempted by a slight exaggeration to concentrate wholly and 
entirely in Fra Paolo? No. Fra Paolo’s part stands not the 
less noble or important: and though we hold, as a legitimate con- 
sequence of our estimation of him, that even if Sarpi had not 
existed, Venice would not the less have resisted the Interdict, 
the part he enacted still appears to us to deserve the place we 
have assigned to it in the course of our remarks. His interven- 
tion gave to the resistance of Venice the sanction of intellect; it 
destroyed, theologically and historically, the arms with which 
Rome might have renewed the combat at a later period. ‘That 
which yet was but a vague instinct, he reduced to a 1 for- 
mula of clear, plain, and well ascertained principles: he, so to 
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speak, revealed the age and the country to themselves; and that 
which. would have been but an isolated resistance, based on 
ferce, was changed, thanks to Sarpi, into a general faet—general 


- in its consequences and in its _—_ 


oreover; in emancipating ourselves from the tendency still 
so common amongst writers, and so aristocratic in its principle, 
.that of absorbing an entire age or a whole people in a single 
uidividual, we do but follow out one of our first observations on 
‘Sarpi. There was something within him, which ever opposed ob- 
stacles to his doing all that his gigantic powers, fertilized by a 
different principle, would have rendered him capable of. 
Analysis, too exclusively pursued, had planted in him a germ of 


* what we might have called eclecticism, had not the word been dis- 


credited by the Freneh eclectics of these latertimes. In Sarpi, 
“it took the form of a hesitation in throwing himself firmly 
forwards where his intellect impelled him—a disposition not 
to deduce all the consequences of the principle he proclaimed — 
to compromise a little too much with what was established—to 
set forth a luminous truth, and at the very same time (by a kind 
of see-saw policy, still too much in vogue) give his sanction to 
a contemporary error, or even an injustice—to push on to the 
very verge of a new cOnquesf, of a new region, and suddenly 
halt at the bare suggestion of overstepping the boundary. 
Sarpi had not beemintended by nature for an initiator. In 
science’ he had sublime glimpses, which he followed not; 

and presentiments which he cared not to develop. In social 
policy he had glimmerings and aspirations for something 

etter than the monarchical duality he defended—see among 
others his letter of the 14th April, 1617. Perhaps he divined 
(what we believe to be true) that Italy cannot be regene- 
rated unless by a grand religious change; but the courage, 
the strength to assume the leadership, were wanting to him. 


. «We Italians” (he somewhere says) “ do little, and remain 


behind others by our prudence, and our wishing to do too well.” 
This was, perhaps, in some degree, his own defect. Fra Ful- 
se me informs us that even in matters of common life a certain 

esitation always accompanied him whenever it was necessary to 
act; we say act, for on a question of suffering or resisting, of 
Ss in a course once chosen, we know he did not 
1esitate. 

Sarpi, in his public career, and in the struggle he maintained 
— Papal Rome, was, we me, So a great statesman—the first 
of his time; and this is the explanation of his whole life, and of 
all his tactics. Like most statesmen, he had no great faith in 
human nature. He preferred waiting for events, and drawing 
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from them the greatest possible profit for his ideas, to all 

attempts to determine their course, to create facts through idéas, 

and in the name of ideas. He acted towards the Papacy asa 

powerful dissolvent; and this broadly distinguishes him from - 

Luther, a violent destroyer. Luther was a man of aftack ; *he. - 

felt a passion for overturning ; he saw Evil, and wished to level it 

himself; he marched straight to the centre of the question,. 

neglected all the rest, and often even contradicted himself on 

details. Sarpi was a man of defence, of resistance; but of the’ . 
resistance which weakens and fatigues the enemy, and ends by 

making him lose self-control. <He made war like Fabins; he 

desired to see Evil overthrown, but not by him; he preferred so _ 

to act that it should fall of itself, by the slow, infallible working 

of its internal principle of corruption; he sought every occasion 

of developing and manifesting this principle, and left the rest to~ 

time and opinion. He aimed not at the enemy’s heart; he made 

no attempt to gain by assault the edifice he wanted to destroy; 

but he laid waste all round; he undermined it at all its weakest e 
points ; his ot could never be detected in the slightest in- 
consistency ; all his efforts tended to isolate the power he had 
condemned; he knew well that, isolated and condemned to in- 
action, it must perish, He was mare delighted at a blunder 
committed by the enemy than at an advantage directly won by 
himself. It was his joy to see the Papacyelose her way. among 
— she could not maintain; his joy to- see discredit 
prought on her by her own arrogance or the blunders of her 
defenders. ‘ 


“The Pope has said of the sermons of Father Fulgenzio, that 
there is some good in them, but that he insists too much on the 
Holy Scriptures, and that he who attempts to abide by them in 
everything, will ruin the Catholic faith. People do not altogether ° 
approve this language ; but, for my part, I applaud it.” (Letter of - ° * 
the 10th May, 1609). ‘* All this vexatious espionage that igem-~.. , 
loyed, I am glad of, knowing that a jealous lover augments the © 
natred borne him, and in the end ensures the shaking off of his 
yoke.” (July 22, 1608). ‘So there will be three Popes at once, 
and that will be excellent.”—(Id.) 


It is in his correspondence that Sarpi must be studied ; his 
calmness, his cheerfulness, his prudence, his moderation, must be 
sought there. Luther, boiling with anger, rough, irritable, 
frequently lost his temper and injured his cause ; he would then 
retract—often with remorse, alarm of conscience, and inward 
struggles: Sarpi felt nothing of this. Luther, moreover, 
though eminently a revolutionist, rejected all other weapons 
than words; ‘“ Words,” said he, “whilst I was sleeping peace- 
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fully, or drinking beer with my friend Melanchthon, shook the 
Papacy as never Prince or Emperor did before.” Sarpi, though 
merely a reformer, would willingly have accepted other means of 
advancing his cause—even force. “I am ready to avow to 
you,” he says on the 27th of April, 1610, “that Fra Paolo 
desires to see war in Italy, for he would then hope to effect 
something to the honour of God and the profit of the Gospel.” 
When he heard that the King of England was putting forth 
books against Rome—*“ That is all very well,” said he, “ but 
why, instead of books, does he not do something in his own 
line?” Sarpi, fighting against one power in behalf of another 
power, had more faith in Princes a the arts of policy, than in 
the people; whilst Luther, making use of Princes, but really 
fighting only for his ideas, and for the independence of the 
human mind, had faith in himself above all, and in the convic- 
tions with which he inoculated the multitude. At bottom Sarpi 
knew more, but Luther believed more. Accordingly, the imme- 
diate results of their efforts were widely different; the one 
dealing with matters of faith, and speaking with faith, acted 
upon the masses, even when not intending it; the other, and 
with him all the Italian reformers of his time, working almost 
diplomatically, and in the sphere of what was then legality, 
were very influential on men of letters, on statesmen and 
princes, but slightly and _, on the people. With such 
elements what could be done ? ow go beyond Erasmus, or in 
other words, a juste-milieu, political and religious ? 

The definitive result of both, as regards the Papacy, is, at the 
present day, much the same; the two routes converge to the 
same point. As a spiritual power the Papacy is dead in Italy as 
elsewhere; there is no longer faith in her; no longer dominion 
in her voice—since that voice has been heard to bless Nicholas 
and condemn the insurrection of Poland; no longer dominion 
by the cross, since she abandoned Christian Greece, and be- 
trayed sympathy for the crescent of Mahmoud; no longer 
dominion by the pride of nationality, since she took Metter- 
nich for her gendarme, and handed over the custody and oppres- 
sion of her states to Austrian bayonets. At the point of these 
bayonets are now executed the edicts of the Vicegerent of 
Christ. Since then, the religious question in Italy has, as an 
immediate question, been altogether absorbed in the political. 
The one will settle the other; victory in the one will inevitably 
be victory in the other. To this subject we may revert here 
after ;* but let the few scattered minds who make poetry on ruins, 





* Meanwhile, we recommend our readers to peruse the interesting ‘ Memoirs of 
a Prisoner of State at Spielberg,’ a translation of which is just published, in which 
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and fancy they are making religion—who, in petty sects of pre- 
tended philosophy, amuse themselves with dreams of the estab- 
lishment of universal liberty by means of the Papacy—ponder 
deeply on these things. To Italy, and to her revolution, when 
it comes, will belong the last word on the question. And we 
are much deceived if the first Italian revolution do not make of 
the Rome of the people, a different thing from the Rome of the 
Pope. The principle of popular government once proclaimed, 
there is nothing left for the Catholic world but a Council of 
Christendom. 

A letter of Sarpi’s, dated the 8th of June 1612, addressed to 
Casaubon, then in England, contained an eulogium of James I. 
Casaubon showed the letter to the King, and it produced an 
invitation for Sarpi to repair to this country. ‘To this, however, 
Sarpi would not fieten. In his latter years he entertained the 
idea of going to the Holy Land, and there shutting himself up 
in aconvent. Perhaps, as happens to so many others, he at 
last felt weakened, tired, and disgusted with the incessant war of 
detail and analysis ; this at least is natural. A whole life passed 
in a series of such conflicts, not between power and a principle, 
but between one power and another, must be a wearying burthen ; 
ending ina blank, with activity exhausted, and no moral compen- 
sation sufficient to console. This must be, in general, the end 
of a contest of opposition merely, broken up into a thousand 
skirmishes of detail, and not resting on some grand principle, 
which is a part of yourself—which, though it alone should 
remain to you in the midst of misfortune and desertion, will 
support you by your faith in it. This is also the natural expla- 
nation of the numerous defections produced by discouragement. 
Sarpi was not one of this class; it was neither compatible with 
his nature, nor with his stoical virtues; but he had, no doubt, in 
his latter days, some moments of profound sadness. All was 
failing him. His friend, Antonio Foscarini, had died by the 
hands of the executioner, the victim of a false accusation, because 
he would not compromise a lady he went to visit, by an explana- 
tion of his nocturnal ramblings in the quarter of the Spanish 
Embassy. De Dominis, overeome by sudden weakness, had 
publicly retracted his opinions at Rome; which, however, did 
not prevent his dying in the Castle of St Angelo, in 1624. 
Of this Sarpi may have known nothing, as the retractation did 
not appear in print till 1623; but it would be sufficient for him 
to hear of his friend’s return to Rome, to divine the rest. 
Venice was sinking slowly; she lost something of her power 





will be found some appalling illustrations of Austrian justice and clemency, which 
have been so lauded of late. 
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and influence in Italy every day. His hopes failed him one by 
one, with the calm lethargy that was spreading over the Penin- 
sula. Lastly, his health was ruined. He had been for a lon 
time full of maladies; but, from the 26th of May, 1622, to his 
death, life was but a slow and long agony. 

When his energetic soul found itself in the presence of death, 
he resumed all his confidence, his calmness, and immutability. 
He read the scriptures and prayed often. The only ning, of 
which he was not weary was the mathematical sciences. Was 
he thinking on these, as reports his biographer, or on his diplo- 
matic conflicts, and the genius of the An he had pursued, 
when he murmured in his delirium the words: What knots 
and threads have I spun in my brain! 

His decay was rapid and apparent. He sometimes walked 
out in the streets of Venice, supported painfully by his monks 
and looking a corpse. He was patanaendl to withdraw from his 
occupations in the service of the state, but his answer was, 
** My duty is not to live, but to serve; every man should die in 
his calling.” 

On Christmas day he replied to Fulgenzio’s wish of many 
years life for him, that this was the last. He was, however, at 
the palace on the 6th of January, 1623, but came home worse. 
He could neither eat nor sleep, but, dispensing with a. bed, 
stretched himself on a chest, wrapped in a coverlet. On the 
8th he said mass, and walked with his old friend Luigi Secchini. 
The next day he grew worse, and his state was so complicated 
that his physicians suspected poison. His temper was equal, 
serene, and cheerful; he knew that he was about to die, and 
said so to Pierre Asselinau. On the 12th he recommended 
himself to the prayers of his fellow religionists, and asked for 
the Eucharist. He sent to the prior of his convent all the money 
he possessed—a small matter, and desired Fulgenzio to read to 
him, the Psalms and tlte Passion of our Saviour from the Gospel. 

On the 14th, in the morning, Fulgenzio was called to the 
Council. They inquired of him the state of Fra Paolo; he 
replied, “ he is dying.” They asked the state of his mind; the 
answer was, “ that of a sound man.” They then intrusted him, 
for Sarpi’s consideration, with three questions, on weighty 
points. I'ra Paolo, even then, gave his opinion, and on the same 
evening it was read and approved by the Senate. The physi- 
cian announced to Sarpi at the same time, that death was at 
hand; which only produced the ejaculation, “‘ God be praised,” 
and, in his last moments, “ Let us go where God calls us.” 

He embraced Fulgenzio, and said, “ Go; do not stay to see 
me in this state.” At three o’clock in the morning of the 15th 
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of January, 1623, he crossed his arms, pronounced the words, 
Esto perpetua, and expired. His friend, and his country, had 
been the latest thoughts of the man so basely persecuted, so un- 
worthily calumniated. Such is the fate om earth of all those, 
great in head or heart, who devote themselves to a noble cause 
and spend their lives in seeking the welfare of their kind. But 
virtue is not a question of terrestrial happiness; our duty is to 
God and our immortal soul; and this life is but an episode in 
our being. ; 

Entombed in the church of Santa Maria de’ Servi, but re- 
moved in consequence of an attempt to carry the body off and 
burn it—as if his writings were there also; without monument, 
without inscription, the remains of Sarpi were forgotten. Aris- 
tocracies are ever ungrateful to the talent that serves them. In 
1828 his bones were taken from their resting-place, and trans- 
ported to San Micale di Murano, where they now repose under 
an inscription, in the middle of the church. But the people did 
not forget him: when his remains were discovered in 1722, in 
repairing an altar under which they were hidden, the multitude 
ran in crowds to pay them a tribute of respect; and at San Vito, 
a little place in the Friuli, with artless pride they still point out 
to the stranger the house in which was born the father of Fra 
Paolo. J. M. 








Arr. VII.—1. Don Carlos ; or, Persecution. A Tragedy. By 
Lord John Russell. Fourth Edition. London, 1822. 


2. The Fashionable Friends. A Comedy, in Five Acts, as per- 
formed by their Majesties’ Servants at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane. London, 1802. 


GEVERAL, we dare say, of the authors whose poems we are 

now to notice briefly and rapidly, would prefer oblivion to 
criticism. They would like their poems, if noticed at all, to be 
reviewed as a facetious ecclesiastic advised a polished poet, who 
is not very well favoured, to have his likeness taken—as he ap- 
peared during the first few minutes he spent in his pew in 
church. A portrait with the face covered by a hat has the merit 
of hiding what does not deserve to be shown— unflattering fea- 
tures. Poems which are covered with dust, which lie undis- 
turbed in cellars and libraries, have one merit—they are not 
laughed at. The right honourable poets, however, before us 
Vor. XXXI. No. I. oO 
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are not merely courtiers of the Muses, they are also courtiers of 
her Majesty: and, though they may be far from the inner 
temple of poetic inspiration, are intimate enough with the 
mysteries of Downing street; if rejected by Apollo, they are 
accepted by the Commons’ House, and whatever interest they may 
have on Parnassus they reign in Buckingham Palace. Not that 
in reality the poetic pretensions of the Ministry are utterly con- 
temptible. A sesso | which numbers among its members nine 
poets or poetasters—a batch of nine men who have made poems 


and can make peers—is a fit and somewhat interesting subject 
of criticism; and though their poetry may not deserve attention 
of itself, an examination of the youthful productions of accom- 
plished and cultivated men who are associated together in their 
mature manhood in transactions which are the history of our 
time, will furnish indications of character which may enable 
us to know them better and judge them more justly. 


There are nine poets, the number of the Muses, in the Mel- 
bourne Ministry. ‘To name the culprits—they are Lords 
Melbourne, Mulgrave, and Morpeth, a Holland and Sir 
John Cam Hobhouse, Lord John Russell and Mr Spring Rice, 
Lord Glenelg and Lord Palmerston. But we have not named 
all the officials we might have mentioned; and we have some re- 
luctance in omitting among those of whose quality we intend to 
enable our readers to judge, Mr Sheil, the tragic poet and 
Greenwich Commissioner, and Mr Bernal, the Chairman of 
Committees, whose elegiac muse bewails the fleetingness of all 
sublunary bliss. 

The leader of the House of Commons comes first. Lord John 
Russell has several times made himself known by literary pub- 
lications. Educated at Edinburgh, where he had the benefit of 
the instructions both of Professor Dugald Stewart* and of Dr 


* The feelings with which Lord John Russell regards his admirable instructor 
do credit to him. _ He has expressed them in 


LINES WRITTEN AT KINNEIL, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE MR DUGALD STEWART, 


To distant worlds a guide amid the night, 

To nearer orbs, the source of life and light; 

Each star, resplendent in its radiant throne, 

Gilds other systems, and supports its own. 

Thus we see Stewart, on his fame reclined, 

Enlighten all the universe of mind ; 

To some for wonder, some for joy appear, 

Admired when distant, and beloved when near: 

*T was he gave rules to Fancy, grace to Thought, 

Taught Virtue’s laws, and practised what he taught. 

A panegyric somewhat too high-flown for its subject; but the man whose en- 

thusiasms, even exaggerated, are excited by intellectual and philosophical great- 
ness, is a rara avis among English statesmen. 
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Thomas Brown, his lordship seems to have early acquired an 
elegant taste for literature, and an appetite and an admiration for 
intellectual distinction. His ‘Life of Lord William Russell’ 
is a feeble but tasteful performance—there is nothing in it new 
or advanced in thought, nothing brilliant or striking in illustra- 
tion; but it is correctly written—if the thought is an old one, 
the diction is scholar-like, and if there is not a single memorable 
expression, neither is there an offensive one. His book on the 
English Constitution is a more ambitious and a worse per- 
formance—the common-places of the Whig school are repeated 
with little skill and much wearisomeness, and the mind of the 
writer seems to nibble so perpetually with propositions and 
ideas too large for it, the straining and ineffectual efforts are so 
painfully evident, that, on the whole, the attempt to peruse it is 
a struggle between annoyance and sleep. His ‘ History of 
Europe from the Peace of Utrecht’ is a similar production—the 
proprieties are all observed in it, but it is an attempt to write 
history by a man who could not shed the light of a single 
historical principle on the path he trod, nor reproduce pictorially 
a single incident in all the events he narrated. Destitute of ex- 
planatory principles and philosophy, he writes of states; and, 
with limited sympathies and almost no imagination, he writes of 
men. ‘The book is, however, as good a book as could be pro- 
duced by a man who had neither the intellect nor the fancy the 
subject required. 

to his failures as a biographer and historian, which preluded 
his failure as a statesman, Lord John Russell adds his failure 
as a poet. His tragedy, ‘ Don Carlos,’ is seldom mentioned 
but by his political enemies, and by way of sarcasm ; and though 
much heard of, is but little known. Some account of it there- 
fore may be acceptable. 

‘ Don Carlos; or, Persecution,’ opens in a room of the Inqui- 
sition ; and Valdéz, the Great Inquisitor, asks Lucero, a smaller 
one, how their new church in Granada prospers, and is answered 
in a manner not more precise in information than new in meta- 
phor, that— 

*¢ Tt is a youthful plant, and has not yet 
Into the earth struck root that can withstand 
A sudden tempest.” 

A reply like this might do in the House of Commons, where 
questions are asked and answered to prevent knowledge from 
being obtained, and it might even have passed two or three 
years ago, when a Minister was asked what he was to do about 
the ballot; but we undertake for it the inquisitors never gave 
each other the go-bye in any such fashion. Valdéz announces 
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a -deep design of the Inquisition against the ‘inhabitants “of 
Granada—,. 


‘¢ We shall amend these things ; in a few years ‘ 
Their Moorish garb shall yleld to Christian cloaks-—”’ 
and after this threat against the Moorish costume, proceeds to ¢is- 
cuss plans of wrath against, Don Carlos, the heir of Spain, whose 
dislike to the inquisitors it is his policy to irritate into action 
** while Philip lives and reigns.” ; 
= : * Deep 
. The soundings of the sea*on which they ‘sail !” 
The instruments for the purposes of the Iyquisitors are not un- 
skilfully selected; the pity the Prince hatl secretly evinced for 
the Lutheran victims’ of persecution; his boyish fancy for the 
Queen, to whom, before her mf&rriage, he had been betrothed ; 
a°Don Luis Cordoba, whom he had once,struck, and his wife, 
Donna Leonora, whose love he had slighted— 
‘¢ She hates the Queen for being loved of Carlos, 
She hates Don Carlos that he loves the Queen.” 


The scene ends with Valdéz comparing boyish love to sum- 
mer lightning, and the love’of manhood to a thunderbolt which 
rives the oak asunder, which is one of those new analogies to 
discover which metaphysicians have said is the province of 
genius, and one of those profound remarks which tell mankind 
what they never knew before, and hence the compliment of 
Lucero to Valdéz— 
“¢ Much 
You know of human passions, reverend father,” 


who in accepting the praise says, “ Man is the only book I read.” 
The second scene in the first act opens on King Philip in his 
apartment, and with his suspicions excited by a letter; he is 
comparing his son to a vulture, and moralizing on popularity in 
a strain perfectly appropriate to a Minister whose power is on 
the wane— 
‘“¢ And this it is to reign—to gain men’s hate. 
Thus for the future monarch fancy weaves 
A spotless robe, entwines his sceptre round 
With flow’ry garlands, places on his head 
A crown of laurel while the weary present, 
Like a stale riddle or a last-year’s fishion, 
Carries no grace with it. Base, vulgar world ! 
*Tis thus that men for ever live in hope, 
And he that has done nothing is held forth 
As capable of all things; poor weak herd ! 
Hfeaven save me from the breath of their applause ! 
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The King sends-for Donna Leonora, questions her about the 
demeanour of the Queen to the Prince, and is assured that— 


“ Like a statue starting into life, 
Her cheeks bhish deep with rosy streams ; ; her eyes 
« -° Glow with unusual fires”— 


when she sees him, and she* gives , him a reception such as— 
gentle reader only imagine—the world gives the sun. Donna 
peg is disniissed to watch the Queen, ang Valdéz is an- 
nounced. They moratize for some time on hunfility and the de- 
feat of the fleet they sent t6 invade England, the Inquisitor 
telling the King how resigned his Majesty was,on the occasion, 
and where he was When he heard the news, to which the King 
respends by the sentiment, that kings should stand aloof from 
common sympathies like the hills of Peru, unchanged, awhile the 
vale below shows all vicissitude. Apropos of “hills, Valdéz 
accuses Don Carlos of listening to heretics, of pitying their suf- 
ferings, of fostering their designs, and ef plotting to kill the 
King and marry the Queen. The King flies out of the apart- 
ment, and orders Don Carlos to be confined to his rgom. The 
Queen, alarmed, asks Valdéz the cause, and urges ow to ve a 
minister of peace, which character he, expecting from such in- 
tercession fuel to the fire, tells her will be more effectual if 
assumed by herself; while he proceeds with new plots. When 
the King and the Prince meet, the open-hearted and generous 
youth declares to his bigoted father his sympathies with the Pro- 
testants; and as this passage is the best in the drama, as it ex- 
presses the feelings, not indeed of justice equally to all, but of 
hatred to injustice when it assumes the aggravated shape of per- 
secution, on the possession of which the author’s popularity has 
been chiefly based, we quote it as a favourable specimen :— 


CARLOS. 
I do remember well—too well, alas, 
My age but scarce fourteen, your royal self 
Absent in Flanders, I was bid preside 
At the great Act of Faith to be performed 
In fair Valladolid: at that green age 
Quite new to life, nor yet aware of death, 
The solemn pomp amused my careless mind. 
But when the dismal tragedy began, 
How were my feelings changed ‘and clouded ! first 
Came there a skeleton, upon its head 
A cap with painted flames; this thing had been 
A lady who throughout her life had borne 
A name unsullied ; twenty years had past 
Since her remains had rested in the ground, 
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And now by sentence of the Holy Office, 

The dull disgusting mass of whitened bone 
That once had been her garment, was dug up 
To clear some flaw in her theology : 

" e . nt 

Then came a learned priest, his name Cazalla ; 
With countenance serene, and calm devotion, 
He walked to death, and as he passed me by, 
With earnest manner he entreated me 

For his poor sister’s offspring; she condemned 
To prison for her life, and loss of goods, 
While twelve unhappy children were bereft 
Of parents and of food ; I wept, and thought 
Of the poor orphans. 


PHILIP. 


You should have rejoiced 
To think so many infant souls were saved 
Perversion. 
CARLOS. 
How! rejoice! not to have wept 
Were then impossible ; I sobbed for pity, 
But soon a sterner sight braced up my nerves, 
Rigid with horror, for the murderous pile 
Was lighted for the sacrifice: unmoved, 
The Great Inquisitor beheld his victims. 
Cazalla too was undisturbed: the mind 
Might fairly doubt which of the two were judge, 
And which the culprit, save that gleams of joy 
Like one who sees his haven, spread their light 
Upon Cazalla’s face. The flames burst forth, 
And with slow torture singed the limbs of him, 
Who seemed alone amid the multitude 
To be unconscious of this earthly hell. 
But as we looked amazed, sudden he rushed 
From forth the flames, and while by-standers fled 
In sudden panic, bore from off a heap 
Fresh store of wood, upbraiding the weak wretch 
Who stood beside it; this he flung amain 
Upon the pile, and raising high his voice 
Exclaimed ‘* Farewell! thou sinful world farewell ! 
Ye—earth, and sun, and moon, and stars, farewell! 
Welcome my God! welcome eternal life !” 


Before such odds Don Carlos easily falls; he is committed to 
a cell of the Inquisition, and when tried before the tribunal, the 
witnesses who confront him are the two spies of the Inquisition, 
Don Luis Cordoba and Donna Leonora, and the King his father. 
Moved by the entreaties of a good old bishop, the tutor formerly 
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of Don Carlos, the King consents to spare his son. But the Grand 
Inquisitor contrives that he shall, while concealed, witness an 
interview between the Queen and the Prince, in which she pro- 
poses to take his place while he escapes in disguise, and the 
Prince in gratitude kisses her hand, but nobly refuses to com- 
promise her. This scene rouses the jealousy of the King to rage. 
‘The same cruel and wily schemer, to ensure the destruction of 
his victim, induces Don Luis Cordoba to propose to Don Carlos, 
as a seeming atonement for his treachery, a plan of escape: the 
credulous Prince accedes: he is led into the midst of the night- 
guard, and while engaged in fighting with an officer, his guide 
stabs him. The Prince turns and kills the traitor; who, how- 
ever, before he dies, in presence of the King and Valdéz, 
denounces the Inquisitor and declares the innocence of the 
Prince. An intercepted letter of the Great Inquisitor to Rome, 
confirming the charge, the eyes of Philip open to see him- 
self, a dupe—and (the poison of Valdéz having completed what 
the stab of Cordoba began) sonless. 

As a tragedy, ‘Don Carlos’ in no respect rises above me- 
diocrity. Of the peculiar endowment of the dramatist—that 
gift by which alike the philosopher who analyzes the human 
mind, the statesman who acts on it, and the poet who makes it 
portray itself, obtain their greatest triumphs*-of the conception 
of character—Lord John se shows himself to be utterly 
destitute. The readers of the Minerva Press would scorn his 
villain and laugh at his hero. Yet, there is taste and talent,— 
pure, amiable, and noble feelings; much to praise, nothing 
unworthy, and some traces of a love of the beautiful, in this 
youthful tragedy. Its tendencies are all benevolent and elevating ; 
and the men who make contemptuous allusions to it their stock 
in trade,—the Crokerites, who ions spent their days in the dirty 
services of party, becoming more malignant every hour, more 
base every minute, would do well to ask themselves whether 
all their slashing articles, all their defunct poems, and all their 
unreadable novels,—whether lives spent in slandering women— 
whether the earthly career of immortal beings passed from pert 
boyhood to gray-haired servility in depreciating and backbitin 
their fellow-men—entitle them to scoff at a poem which aoa 
at making men bear with one another. Of Lord John Russell 
it can be said, that he tried to better his fellow-men: the bio- 
graphy of Mr John Wilson Croker will be brief—he was born, 
—he vilified—he died. 

Though we do not estimate highly anything in ‘ Don Carlos,’ 
its author has produced one little composition in verse which has 
considerable merit. We quote it :— 
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LONDON IN SEPTEMBER (NoT IN 1831), BY LORD J. RUSSELL. 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

A single horseman paces Rotten Row ; 

In Brookes’s sits one quidnunc to peruse 

The broad, dull sheet, which tells the lack of news ; 
At White's a lonely Brummell lifts his glass 

To see two empty hackney-coaches pass ; 

The timid housemaid, issuing forth, can dare 

To take her lover’s arm in Grosvenor square ; 
From shop deserted hastes the ’prentice dandy, 
And seeks—oh bliss! the molly—a tempora fandi : 
Meantime the batter’d pavement is at rest, 

And waiters wait in vain to spy a guest ; 

Thomas himself, Cook, Warren, Fenton, Long, 
Have all left town to join the Margate throng ; 
The wealthy tailor on the Sussex shore 

Displays and drives his blue barouche and four ; 
The peer, who made him rich, with dog and gun 
Toils o’er « Scottish moor, and braves a scorching sun. 


There is observation, and wit, and elegant humour in these 
lines. The picture of a lonely Brummell at White’s lifting his 


glass to look at two empty hackney-coaches, reminds us of 
Addison. 


The poems of Lord Holland consist chiefly of translations 
from the Spanish of Lope de Vega, a sonnet or two, and several 
epigrams. ‘They are trifles, but the trifles of a very accom- 
plished and polished mind. ‘There is one feature very discern- 
ible in them,—one of the rarest and most beautiful of all the 
features in human character. With the exception of a single 
sonnet, in which he expresses his enjoyment of Dryden and 
Milton (in a way, however, which shows his mind to be full of 
them, and not merely of his own feelings about them), there is 
no self-occupation perceptible—there is not one of his poems 
in which it is not evident that the author was thinking more of 
others than of himself. The couplet on the spot in his garden 
on which Rogers sat, and where he enjoyed recollections of the 
poet of Memory—the lines to the lady whose clock bore the in- 
scription “ L’amour fait passer le tems” —and all his translations, 
show how fully and habitually his mind presents to itself as an 
object to be sought, to display the merits or contribute to the 
enjoyment of others: and we think we see the same feature in 
the energy and cordiality with which he cheers his friends in 
the House of Lords. The taste of Lord Holland was evidently 
formed by the writers of the reign of Anne rather than of 
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Elizabeth,—a circumstance which he seems to regret, when he 
complains of having studied Milton too late in life. As it is, the 
same principles of taste are obvious in his compositions which in- 
duced his uncle, Charles James Fox, to tie himself down, when 
composing his History, to the words of Dryden: but those 
principles are already gone by. If the principles of composi- 
tion of a young man are not in advance of his time, if they are 
not movement principles, he may rest assured that they will, so 
quick are the transitions of taste, be obsolete before he is an old 
man. Forty years ago Pope was thought a great poet, and 
Blair was reckoned a critic; since then the polished verbiage 
called poetical diction has been gradually infused with a new 
spirit, and enriched with accessions of new and old words, b 
Byron and Scott—these in their turn are lessening stars, which 
will continue to decrease for the next fifty years, deficient as 
they both are in depth, and the former in truth: and now, the 
style which was the fashion and the standard when Lord Holland 
was a young man, has been chased out of literature by Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Tennyson, Shelley, and Carlyle. The 
young man who does not study and- appreciate these men, and 
along with them (we may add) the familiar style in which Miss 
Martineau, and the comic in which Mr Dickens, are pre- 
eminent, may rest assured that, should he reach the age of sixty, 
he will find himself as far behind his time as the diction of 
Pope and the criticism of Blair are behind the poetry of 
Wordsworth and the criticism of Coleridge. We are not speak- 
ing about the relative excellence of the different styles, nor 
against the appreciation of the merits of all, but merely of the 
progressive changes of the human mind, and the corresponding 
fluctuations of taste. How completely the following elegant 
translations carry us back to the days of rounded sentences and 
powdered hair, classical epigrams and shoe-buckles ! 


EPIGRAM FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 


In a mirror, too faithful, alas! 
As Lyce her form was surveying, 
She exclaimed as she saw in the glass 
How the bloom of her cheeks was decaying, 
‘¢ Since all things that live are to die, 
And destiny won’t be controll’d; 
Let Beauty too perish—but why, 
Oh, why must we live to be old ?” 


Here are other two poems translated from the same author and 
distinguished by the same epigrammatic qualities. 
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Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 

Ah no! the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow. 


The spark which but by slow degrees 
Is nursed into a flame, 

Is habit, friendship, what you please ; 
But love is not its name. 


For love to be completely true, 
It death at sight should deal, 
Should be the first one ever knew, 
Tn short, be that I feel. 


To write, to sigh, and to converse, 
For years to play the fool ; 

’Tis to put passion out to nurse, 
And send one’s heart to school, 


Love, all at once, should from the earth 
Start up full grown and tall; 

If not an Adam at his birth, 
He is no love at all. 


JULIO AND CELIA. 


Jul. Bad taste—but ’twas allowed long since, 
That tastes of no dispute admit. 

Cel. But, when so bad as in your Prince, 
The want of taste shows want of wit. 


Jul. Why, men there are, in cloudy days 
Who spite of rain abroad will roam ; 
Who hate the sun’s all-cheering rays, 
And when ’tis fine will mope at home ; 


Men too there are who loath what’s sweet, 
What we like most they relish least ; 
They without bread their onions eat, 
And deem the sorry meal a feast ; 


Spaniards in India there have been, 
Who, to their wives extremely slack, 

Have loath’d a fair and sunny skin, 
And sighed in secret for a black ; 


Some without cause their substance give, 
Squander away their time and pence ; 

Others give nothing while they live, 

But trouble, umbrage, and offence ; 














LORD GLENELG. 


Some sleep by day, and watch by night ; 
Some to one nymph their life devote ; 
Others their faith and duty plight 
To all who wear the petticoat. 


Then, that one man her charms decries 
Should give the beauteous dame no care ; 
Because my master wants his eyes, 
Your mistress sure is not less fair. 


A specimen of a -_ of poetry equally obsolete, and of less 
merit, we may furnish from the poem on the ‘ Restoration of 
Learning in the East,’ by the present Colonial Secretary. 
When a young man at Cambridge, Mr Charles Grant won a 
prize by his poem—a certain proof that it was not a good poem, 
and an equally certain evidence that it was a meritorious com- 
position. We extract what we think the best passage in the 
poem, but we warn our readers, the moment they are wearied, 
and before they are asleep, to skip, for they will lose nothing 
but stilted nothings expressed in a style elaborately imitative of 
Pope, for which no amiable feelings displayed by the writer, 
and he expresses several, can atone. The poem does honour to 
Lord Glenelg’s heart, and does not point out his head as the 
post of honour :— 


Meantime, what dubious contest on those plains 
With the faint dawn reluctant night maintains ! 
Britain, thy voice can bid the dawn ascend, 

On thee alone the eyes of Asia bend. 

High Arbitress ! to thee her hopes are given, 
Sole pledge of bliss and delegate of Heaven ; 

In thy dread mantle all her fates repose, 

Or bright with blessings, or o’ercast with woes ; 
And future ages shall thy mandate keep, 

Smile at thy touch, or at thy bidding weep. 
Oh! to thy godlike destiny arise ; 

Awake and meet the purpose of the skies ! 
Wide as thy sceptre waves, let India learn 
What virtues round the shrine of empire burn ; 
Some nobler flight let thy bright genius tower, 
Nor stoop to vulgar lures of fame or power ; 
Such power as gluts the tyrant’s purple pride, 
Such fame as reeks around the homicide. 

With peaceful trophies deck thy throne, nor bare 
Thy conquering sword, till Justice ask the war : 
Justice alone can consecrate renown, 

Hers are the brightest rays in Glory’s crown ; 
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All else, nor eloquence, nor song sublime 
Can screen from curse, or sanctify from crime. 


Let gentler arts awake at thy behest, 

And science sooth the Hindoo’s mournful breast. 
In vain has nature shed her gifts around, 

For eye or ear, soft bloom or tuneful sound ; 
Fruits of all hues on every grove display’d, 

And pour’d profuse the tamarind’s gorgeous shade. 
What joy to him can song or shade afford, 
Outcast so abject, by himself abhor'd ? 

While chained to dust, half struggling, half resign’d, 
Sinks to her fate the Heaven-descended mind, 
Disrobed of all lineaments sublime, 

The daring hope whose glance outmeasur’st time, 
Warm passions to the voice of Rapture strung, 
And conscious thoughts that told her whence she sprung. 
At Brahma’s stern decree, as ages roll, 

New shapes of clay await the immortal soul ; 
Darkling condemn’d in forms obscene to prowl, 
And swell the midnight melancholy howl. 

Be thine the task, his drooping eye to cheer, 

And elevate his hopes beyond this sphere, 

To brighter heavens than proud Sumeeru owns, 
Though girt with India and his burning thrones. 
Then shall he recognise the beams of day, 

And fling at once the four-fold chain away ; 
Through every limb a sudden life shall start, 

And sudden pulses spring around his heart ; 

Then all the deaden’d energies shall rise, 

And vindicate their title to the skies. 


Be these thy trophies, Queen of many Isles! 

On these high Heaven shall shed indulgent smiles ; 
First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories spread ; 

Wide and more wide the Heaven-born light shall stream, 
New realms from thee shall catch the blissful theme, 
Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 

Strange chiefs admire, and turban’d warriors kneel, 
The prostrate East submit her jewel’d pride, 

And swarthy Kings adore the crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall own, 

Where haughty splendour guards the Burman throne. 
Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s towers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s towers, 
Where, sheathed in sullen pomp, the Tartar lord 
Forgetful slumbers o’er his idle sword : 
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O’er all the plains, where barbarous hordes afar 
On panting steeds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall cheer, 
And smooth the terrors of the Arctic year: 

Till from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms one tide of blessing flows. 
Then shall thy breath, celestial Peace, unbind 

The frozen heart, and mingle mind with mind ; 
With sudden youth shall slumbering Science start, 
And call to life each long forgotten art, 

Retrace her ancient paths, or new explore, 

And breathe to wondering worlds her mystic lore. 


It is impossible to comment at any length on the occasional 
poems of Lord Morpeth; they are elegant, tasteful, amiable, 
pleasing, and common-place. We see in them the traits of a 
cind and good man, and of a cultivated and refined mind—they 
have the poetic phraseology which almost any reader of light 
literature may garnish his poems withal, and nothing more ; But 
though there is never vigour, there is often sweetness and 
tenderness in them. ‘The Chief Secretary for Ireland has also 
published two tales; the tendencies of both are excellent: the 
one is directed against duelling, the other delineates the evils of 
pride and the love of money in the middle ranks of life. The 
greater part of Lord Morpeth’s poems are entitled, ‘ Scraps 
of Italy.’ One of them is— 


ON LEAVING ITALY. 


My steps are turned to England—yet I sigh 

To leave Ausonia’s blue and balmy sky ; 

I fain would linger mid her hills and plains, 
Their living beauties or their bright remains ; 
Still tread each ruin’s haunted round, and still 
Explore the windings of each storied rill, 

The cypress grove, the vineyard’s trellis’d shade, 
The olive thicket and the poplar glade. 


My steps are turned to England—yet I grieve 
That this should be my last Italian eve. 

And ye eternal snows ! whom now I hail 

In twilight’s rosy hues from Turin’s vale, 
Whom nature to the land a barrier gave, 
Sublime to view, but impotent to save, 

Thus the next sun shall o’er you set, but I 
Must gaze upon it in a colder sky. 


My steps are turn’d to England—and oh shame 
To son of her’s who thrills not at that name! 
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Call’d by the inspiring sound, before my eyes 
My home’s loved scenes, my country’s glories rise ; 
The free and mighty land that gave me birth, 

Her moral beauty, and her public worth ; 

All that can make the patriot bosom swell.— 

Yet one more sigh—bright Italy, farewell.” 


Lord Mulgrave is a fashionable novelist, and the accusation 
of having been one of the authors of those inane pictures of ar- 
tificial and aristocratic society which are now happily buried for 
ever—the accusation of having produced books of a sort to 
ascribe which to lacqueys and ladies’ maids has been denounced 
as scandal by a northern friend of the yellow plush gentry, or 
knights of the shoulder-knots, as Mrs Gore calls them—this for- 
midable accusation is true of the popular Viceroy of Ireland. 
Mr Colburn, it is true, claims to have created the reputation of 
the author of * Matilda,’ * Yes and No,’ and ‘ Contrast,’ by his 
system of paid paragraphs; the reputation would have been 
greater had it been left to itself. When the game laws were 
under discussion many years ago, Lord Mulgrave had the man- 
liness to say he wished there was not a head of game in England ; 
a saying which the Radicals have not forgotten. As to his 
novels, the productions of a very young man, it is not necessary 
to say much. They are written with much elegance; the sen- 
timents they express, making an allowance for somewhat too 
much importance attached to the peculiarities of that species of 
bad manners called aristocratic, are all generous and gen- 
tlemanlike ; his satires on exclusiveness are happy and effective, 
there is point in his sentences, acuteness in his remarks, and 
on the whole he is an amusing and agreeable writer, though by 
no means a powerful one. A man who has governed Ire- 
land well could afford to be accused of writing all the 
fashionable novels together; nay, it would not ruin him were a 
poem as bad as ‘ Sketches of the Irish Stage’ charged against 
neg but his novels have sufficient merit to gain for their author 
a graceful if not a brilliant reputation. 


We cannot turn even for a moment to Mr Spring Rice with- 
out being struck with the difference between his reputation now 
and what it was four years ago. Now, accusations of incapacity 
and insincerity are brought against him by the Ministerial 
sress itself, and in private it is not an uncommon thing to hear 
his promises doubted and his foibles the ridicule of all. Four years 
ago we remember the same parties were loud in unmeasured 
praise ; his speeches were masterly, wonderful, surpassing, and 
we have heard the rich chorus of cheers swelling through the 
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old chapel, St Stephen’s, as these epithets were applied to his 
performances. Four years’ possession of patronage make many 
enemies. In four years of place a man must commit many 
errors. The possession of power, and the inhaling of the at- 
mosphere of solicitation, flattery, and corruption, which it brings 
with it, for four years, must injure most the most sensitive 
natures; and the men who are most deficient in the sterner qua- 
lities, who have less iron in their hearts than worldly transac- 
tions demand, may from this very circumstance expose them- 
selves to misconstructions, dilemmas, and accusations. The 
poetry of Mr Spring Rice has received the high praise of Mr 
Leigh Hunt, who, rejoicing as a poet should rejoice in evidences 
of unworldly feelings in a man of the world, calls the lines we 
shall quote “ affecting and noble-minded verses, in which he 
looks towards the evening of his days with a face lit up by its 
solemn but animating sunset, and aspires to exalt whatever has 
been weak or negligent in his life into a spirit of activity for the 
general good of his fellow-creatures.” 


ON REVISITING TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AFTER TWENTY 
YEARS’ ABSENCE. 


Years have rolled on since first I passed these gates, 
Yet each succeeding year I love thee more: 
When I revisit thee, within my heart 

Thoughts, images, emotions crowd.—The past 
Awakens from its tomb, and present light 

Blends with the future’s dim uncertainty 

All that is best in life I here have known— 

Love, Friendship, and Ambition, Heavenly Hope 
Lifting her seraph-eye to brighter worlds : 

And now the gushing founts of tenderness 

Which spring perennial in a parent’s heart. 


Thy walls to me are vocal. Many a sound 
Of solemn warning and of stern reproof 
Echoes beneath those arches. —Time misused 
And opportunity for ever lost— 
Powers misappiled :—these thoughts of deep remorse 
All, all around me rise, like angry shades 
Which haunt the midnight of some murderer. 
Oh! had such thoughts flowed earlier o’er my mind 
I should not now lament its barrenness ; 
Had they but roused me to some strenuous deeds, 
In more enduring love for human kind, 
Purging my soul from sloth and selfishness :— 
Had those whose bright examples might have taught 
To scorn the earth, and humbly strive for heavyen— 
Had these but shed due influence, noble acts 
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Had sprung from noble thoughts—Duty and Joy, 
Like two fair sisters with their arms entwined, 
And glances love returning, had led on, 

Through deeds of manly usefulness below, 

To the inheritance of brighter crowns. 

But though the sun his mid-day height has passed, 
Light yet remaineth while ’tis given to work ; 
Then let me not a vile and abject thing , 

Pass in a world of dreams my life away ; 

Or, bubble-like, float down the stream of life ; 
Or, like an autumn leaf circling aloft, 

Whirl in a useless orbit. 

The drowsy joys of indolent repose, 

Or the unmeaning laugh of vapid mirth, 
Accomplish not man’s destiny.—’Tis his 

To will—to do—to suffer—days of toil 

And nights of watching—and to cast his lot— 
To live for otlters—or to live in vain. 

Before the Spirit to Bethesda’s pool 
Gave healing power, the waters first were moved ; 
Could but such influence reach a worm like me, 
And rouse from torpor, life new life would gain, 
And, like the eagle springing towards the sun, 
The soul, on angel-pinions borne, would seek 
Eternal beauty, undecaying Truth, 

Wisdom heaven-taught, and Virtue strong in Faith. 


Our attention was directed to the poetical productions * of 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse, by a reference he has himself made to 
them in one of the early numbers of this Journal. He says, in 
the preface, they were composed “at that age when most persons 
think it as necessary to fall in love with the Muses to show their 
wit, as they do to commence their suitorship to the earthly fair 
ones to prove their manhood.” ‘This is the essence of the whole 
volume; the poems are satirical, to evince wit, and amatory, we 
presume for the other purpose mentioned. One of the notes 
annexed to them is very expressive of the poetical state of the 
period of their appearance, 1809; in this Gifford is called * the 
first and almost the only poet of the day.” Lord Byron was 
a contributor of several elegant poems to the volume, and his 
friend thus addresses him— 


«« And you, dear Byron! if with all your taste, 
And many years of school not idly past,”— 





* « Tmitations and Translations from the Ancient and Modern Classics,’ toge- 
ther with original Poems, never before published. Collected by J. C. Hobheuse, 
B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longman, 1809, 
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taste, years of school, and diligence! were these all he at first 
had credit for among his friends? Mr Hobhouse proceeds to 
compliment him as having “some knowledge of men and things,” 
and counsels him to know himself—- 
‘«* And you, my lord! to this advice attend, 

*Tis from a firm but no obtrusive friend; 

Lest young ambition, eager of a name, 

Should blast your talents with an early fame. 

Ah ! leave to longer toil and time the work, 

And gradual rise a Lansdowne or a Burke.” 


In his zeal “to prove his manhood,” Mr Hobhouse laments, in 
‘Lines on being presented with the Needle-work of ‘Two 
Ladies,’ the loss of the period “ ere sin and dress were known,” 
and waxing still more poetical in an ‘Impromptu to a Lady 
splendidly dressed,’ he remonstrates— 
«¢ Whence all these labours, ah! too lovely maid ! 
To seek the tinsel ornaments of art ?” 


This volume of poems enables us very clearly to see the two 
influences by a mixture of which the literary character of Byron 
was formed ; the influence of Gifford, and of the admiration for 
the style of the reign of Queen Anne, by which the early taste 
of the young poet was formed, and the influence of the revival 
of a more natural school by Burns and Cowper, which inspired 
his genius. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, in one of his satires, 
describes the situation of a rejected candidate, which, though a 
fancy picture in 1806, the electors of Westminster have since 
improved into fact and personal experience: happily with the 
omission of its darker features :— 

*¢ What then must he, if ’scaped the Bench and Fleet, 
Who cannot treat himself, whom none will treat ? 
Ah! whither then from fate and famine fly, 

Denied his borough and his Bellamy ?”’* 


Besides this youthful volume of poems, the President of the 
India Board has published two corpulent quartos of ‘ ‘Travels in 
Albania,’ in 1809 and 1810, and an octavo volume of ¢ Illustra- 
tions of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold.’ 


Lord Palmerston—since, by an exercise of superior foresight, 
he adopted, a few years before circumstances compelled his for- 
mer friends the Tories to adopt in a different manner, Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill—has been so unceasingly 





* “Surely, if I pity any man in England, it is Mr Bellamy, who is obliged to 
furnish steaks and claret to a congregation of customers, none of whom need, half 
of whom cannot, pay him for his timely cheer.” 
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accused of utter incapacity by his former friends, that we should 
not wonder if some of them now believed him incapable in 
reality. What Lord Palmerston may be as a Foreign Minister 
we cannot say here—but with proofs of much cleverness before 
us, we cannot admit his inferiority in talent to Lord Aberdeen, 
his prudent and respectable rival. Judging by their speeches 
and by their writings, with the ‘ New Whig Guide’ before us, it is 
impossible to deny that the superiority of the “ young Whig” is 
considerable, and tried by this standard the Foreign Secretary 
must be admitted to be one of the cleverest, though, we fear, not one 
of the most active, men in political life. The truth is, that it is so 
easy to get up a case against a minister, on foreign affairs, which, 
to the ignorance and prejudices of the English, shall appear a 
plausible one, that the Tories, the type of whose foreign policy 
is found in the conduct of King Ernest of Hanover, revel in 
imagination through those regions, like poets in cloudland. It is 
curious that the leaders of the vituperation are enjoying (if 
common talk says truly) while they practise it, no little repute 
for wit, on the audit of the very productions of Lord Palmerston 
himself, imputed to them. There is much wit in the specimens 
we shall quote from the ‘ New Whig Guide :’ — 


*¢ POLITICAL BOTANY, 1815. 


“We have been favoured with a specimen of an ingenious 
attempt to improve the arrangement of the Red Book, on scientific 
principles, and to introduce the Linnean system into the Parlia- 
mentary Register. 

“« The oe botanical classification of certain eminent politi- 
cal characters who frequent Kew’s Chop-room, in the House of 
Commons, will be acceptable, we presume, both to politicians and 
botanists :— ‘MORTUS KEWENSIS. 

Crassis.—Polyandria Monogynia. 
Genvus.—Alopecurus—Fox-tail. 
Species.—Communis—The Commons. 


Individuals. 

1. Vulgaris ° ° ° - Whitbread. 
2. Trivialis - - - - - Ponsonby. 
3. Spinosissimus  - - - Newport. 
4. Monopticon - - - - Grant. 

5. Tauricum - - - Flood. 

6. Arachnoides - - - - Fremantle. 
7. Americanus - - - - Baring. 
8. Tortuosus - . - - Tierney. 
9. Rubicundus - « - - Barham. 
10. Somnifer - - - - - Hippisley. 
11. Nanus Grandiflorus - - Taylor. 
12. Crista-Galli - - - - Lambton. 
13, Anserinus Martin.’ ” 
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‘¢ GROGRAPHICAL INTELLIGENCE—THE FRIENDLESS ISLANDS. 

“A vessel just arrived round about from New Holland has 
brought an account of this interesting cluster of islands, which had 
hitherto been little noticed by former circumnavigators. By some 
they have been mistaken for the Ladrones, but these are now 
ascertained to be exactly the antipodes of England, and to lie pre- 
cisely opposite to the Cape of Good Hope. 

‘‘The island of Francisco, called by the natives Boor-deetoo. 
This island is nothing but a mountain, and is very barren and 
unproductive. It derived its first name from a Jacobine Monk, 
who was the first missionary in those parts: he came round Cape 
Horn, and as long as a communication on that side remained, the 
island was pretty well supplied ; since that has been cut off, the 
people have been obliged to betake themselves to hunting; but from 
want of early habit, are but awkward in that pursuit. They are 
an extremely disorderly and turbulent race, though mild in their 
manners and appearance ; an old and strange account of this island 
is to be found in the ‘ Harleian Miscellany.’ 

‘«« Yan-kee, supposed by some to be Behring’s* Island, is evidently 
peopled by a separate race, who have, as the name imports, the 
strongest affinity to the Americans. - These are the ugliest race of 
the whole, and the sounds they utter as language are hardly arti- 
culate. 

‘* Hoo-too-shoo-poo-coc-a-too-hub-bub-boo, or the Island of Coarse- 
Broom, which it seems is the meaning of this strange name. A 
most singular instance of mirage was observed on first approaching 
this island; its great promontory, or, in the sailor’s language, its 
ness or nose, appeared to vibrate from one side to the other in a 
manner which the Captain of the vessel could only compare to the 
waving of an elephant’s snout. This island is extremely moun- 
tainous in its interior: it is subject to the most violent tornadoes ; 
but it is remarkable, that frequent as the storms of wind and 
thunder are, they are never accompanied by a single flash of light- 
ning. The people are the most rough and rude of any of these 
tribes, and are indeed little better than intelligent baboons, whom 
they much resemble in face and shape: they are exceedingly mis- 
chievous, and little liked by the other islanders. With many of 
their neighbours they are in a state of perpetual war, and they have 
an old and deadly feud with the New Hollanders. They do not 
venture, indeed, openly to attack such formidable opponents, but 
lose no opportunity of making an incursion upon the Hollanders, 
when they think they can do so unperceived and with impunity.” 

TRIAL OF HENRY BROUGHAM. 
‘‘ Henry Brougham was indicted, in the usual form, on the three 


following counts :—— 
«¢ «Ist. That the said Henry Brougham hath, on sundry occa- 





* A. Baring, Esq. M.P. for Taunton, a great American merchant. 
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sions, treated with disrespect the rightful and legitimate Leader of 
the Party—viz., the Right Honourable George Ponsonby, contrary 
to good manners, and the said George, his peace and dignity. 

“«¢2ndly. That he, the said Henry Brougham, hath, at sundry 
times, made divers propositions or motions without having com- 
municated the same to the Right Honourable George Ponsonby,— 
such conduct being contrary to the Rules and Regulations of the 
Party—disrespectful to the Right Honourable George Ponsonby, 
and unbecoming the character of a Member of the Opposition. 

“< ¢3rdly. That he, the said Henry Brougham, did, on or about the 
29th of March, declare to a Member of Parliament, that it was his 
opinion that the Right Honourable George Ponsonby was an old 
woman, or words to that effect.’ 

‘‘The charges being distinctly read by Sir W. W. Wynne, the 
Prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

** Counsel for the Fecaseation, Sir Arthur Pigott; Mr Charles 
Wynne. 

‘“‘For the Prisoner, Mr Abercrombie; Mr Bennet; Mr 
Lambton. 

“« Sir A. P. opened the case in a short speech of about two hours 
and a half, in which he took occasion, as explanatory of the present 
charge, to read the Annual Mutiny Bill verbatim, and to insist on 
the absolute necessity of good order and discipline in all constituted 
society; he then proceeded to call witnesses on behalf of the 
Prosecution. 


“ The Right Honourable Grornce Ponsonsy. 


‘¢ @. You are a Member of Parliament ?—A. I am. 

«« @. I believe, Mr Ponsonby, you hold the office of Leader of 
the Opposition ?—A. I do. 

*¢ @. Is it an office of honour and distinction?—A. It is not, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

** @. I beg your pardon, I had been misinformed. Do you 
know the Prisoner at the bar ?—A. I do. 

** Q. Has he interfered with your rightful privileges as Leader 
of the a I consider that he has interfered very un- 
warrantably. He has made motions and put questions without 
consulting me. In particular, he made a motion respecting the 
affairs of Spain, without giving me any intimation of it. 

** Q. He left you wholly ignorant and uninformed on the Spanish 
question ?—A, Wholly ignorant and uninformed on that and every 
other subject. 

“ Q. in consequence of the unwarrantable conduct of the Pri- 
soner, have the functions, duties, and profits of your office been 
diminished ?—A. They have. . 

** @. On what matters do you now occupy yourself ?—A. I put 
questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the day on 
which he will bring forward any particular business—I move for 
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the printing of papers presented to the House—I state my opinion, 
that I am not bound to commit myself until the papers are printed 
and in the hands of Members—I call order when Mr Pascoe 
Grenfell is speaking, and so forth. 

‘** Cross-examined by Mr AbERcROMBIE. 

‘© Q. Pray, Sir, by whom were you appointed Leader of the 
Opposition?—-A. I do not feel myself bound to answer that 
question. 

*« Court. The witness is not bound.—State secrets are not to be 
disclosed. 

“Q. Pray, Mr Ponsonby, how long did you hold the office 
of Chancellor of Ireland ?—A. Seven months and five days. 

“Q. Did you receive any and what pension, in retiring from 
that office ?—A. I now receive four thousand pounds per annum. 

“« Mr Abercrombie. The witness may go down. 

‘‘ Mr Lambton. The witness has been going down for some time 
past. (A loud laugh.) 

“© Mr Kirkman Fivyzay examined by Sir A. Picorr. 

‘¢ (It being stated that the witness had some difficulty in explain- 
ing himself in English, Mr was sworn interpreter. ) 

‘© Q. What is your name?—A. Finlay of Glasgow. 

“© Q. Your Christian name ?—A. Caarkman. 

“Court. What is the witness’s name? 

«« Sir A. Pigott. Kirkman, my Lord, in my brief. 

“© Q. What is your profession, Mr Finlay?—A. Member of 
Parliament. 

‘© Q, Do you know the Prisoner.—A. I do. 

““@. Where have you seen him ?—A. In debating sacieties i’ 
the north. 

“* Q. Do you recollect the 26th of March ?—A. I do. 

“ @. Did you observe anything particular in the conduct of the 
Prisoner towards the Right Honourable George Ponsonby on that 
day.—A. I ded. 

“© Q. Relate what you observed to the Court?—A. The House 
was in Kommitee, Mr Ponsonby had rose to spak, and tapped him 
on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Set down—set down—I’m in possassion 
of the Kommitee.’ 

“© Q. Were you in a position from which you could see the 
action of the Prisoner?—A. I was—I was setting behind the 
Trasherry Bench. 





‘* Cross-examined by Mr Benner. 
«« Q. As the witness sits behind the Treasury Bench, perhaps he 
also goes to the Treasury ?—A. I do constantly. 
“© Q. Do you frequently communicate with the Treasury ?— 
A. Constantly. 
‘¢ @. Then I ask you, Sir, whether you do not support the 
Government ?—A. Upon my oth I do not. 
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“ Lord Duncannon examined by Sir A. Picorr. 

“ Six A. Pigott. Please, my Lord, to turn your head to the 
Court. 

“ Q. What are’ you ?—A. Son to the Earl of Besbourgh. 

«¢ Q. I mean what is your profession or occupation eet I am 
whipper-in to ‘the Opposition, and occasionally re port *for the 
* Morning Chronicle.’ 

“ @. You know the House of Commons well ?—A. I do. 

*¢ @. Do you consider the Prisoner at the Bar to-be of the least 
use to any Party ?—A. Yes—of the greatest use to the Party he 
opposes. (A laugh. 

“ Q. Have Members of the Opposition complained to you of the 
conduct of the Prisoner ?—A. Frequently. 

‘<Q. Have the goodness to name one ?—A. Peg Wharton. 

« Q. What was Mr Wharton’s observation on the Prisoner ?— 
A. He said he thought he was a cursed bore, or something to that 
effect, and that he could not understand him. 

“¢ Q. Do you recollect any other?—A. Yes—Mr Plumer. 

«© @. Did Mr Plumer make any comment or critique upon the 
Prisoner ?—A. He said he was ‘ad d long-winded Lawyer,’ 
and repeated the same thing fifty times over. 

“© Q. What do you mean? was it Mr Plumer or the Prisoner 
who repeated the same thing fifty times over ?—A. Both. 

“ Sir A. Pigott observed, that he should now proceed to establish 
the third charge against the Prisoner—namely, that he had called 
Mr Ponsonby ‘an old woman.’ He observed that this charge 
would rest on the evidence of an informer — admitted this was 
always suspicious evidence—but strongly urged that it was not to 
be always and altogether refused. He called the Hon. Frederic 


Douglas. 








“The Honourable Freperic Dovatas. 

“* Q. You are an independent man, I believe, Mr Douglas ?— 
A. Lam. 

“* Q. You are in the habit of conversing indiscriminately with 
men of all political parties?—A. I am. 

** Q. And each man with whom you converse would suppose 
you to belong to the same Party to which he himself belongs ?— 
A. Of course—if he did not know me. 

«¢ Q. Have you ever conversed with the Prisoner at the Bar ?— 
A. I have. 

«¢ Q. On what occasion ?—A. The Prisoner had made a speech, 
which I understood as an attack on a Great Person, and I told him 
I thought it was a fine speech. 

«* Q. What answer did the Prisoner make 7?—A. He said it was 
a very fine speech. 

“Q. Did you make any other observation ?—A. I said I 
thought he (the Prisoner) ought to be Leader; and asked him, in 
confidence, what he thought of Mr Ponsonby. 
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‘© Q. What did he answer ?—A. He said Mr Ponsonby was an 

old woman, and ought to be turned to the right-about. 
° . ‘‘ Cross-examined by Mr ApEercromaie. 

‘* Mr Abercrombie—Put down your hat, sir; and answer my 
questions. 

“© Q. You have had the good fortune, I- believe, Mr Douglas, to 
have belonged to every Party in the State ?—A. I cannot say that ; 
I have not long been in public life. 

‘¢ Q. You told the Prisoner that you wished to see him Leader? 
—A. I did. . 

“© Q. Now, I ask you upon your oath whether you did not tell 
Mr Vansittart that you thought him a mischievous firebrand ?—A. 
I did, but that was last session. 

‘* Q. Has any inducement been held out to you to inform against 
the Prisoner ?—A. I do not understand the question. 

**Q. I-ask you upon your oath, whether you expect any advan- 
tage from informing against the Prisoner ?—A. (after a pause). I do 
not. 

“¢Q. You have no promise or expectation of place or preferment 
held out to you by the Prosecutor or his friends ?—A. I do not deny 
that I have an expectation or promise. 

‘¢ Q. Then I ask the witness how he dares affirm that he expects 
no advantage from the information he has given?—A. I beg to 
state that I see no inconsistency at all. I have a promise, but 
little or no expectation; everybody knows that promises of this 
nature are not always fulfilled. 

«<Q. What place were you promised ?—A. Clerk of the Kitchen. 

‘¢Q. Was that the place you applied for ?—A. No; I wished to 
be Secretary of State. . 

“¢ Q. What answer was made to this wish ?—A. That there were 
already sixteen candidates for Secretaryships of State (exclusive of 
Mr B. Gordon and Mr P. Moore) and that I had no chance. 

‘¢ Case for the prosecution closed. 

‘‘ The Prisoner attempted to set up an alibi, by the waiter of the 
Exchequer Coffee-house, but failed, it being clearly proved that he 
had spoken thirty-two times on the night on which he alleged he 
was absent from the House. 

‘¢ Several witnesses to character called. 

‘“< Messrs Creevy, Cochrane, and Cobbett, General Ferguson, Mr 
Grant, Mr Wishart, and Mr Paul Methuen, severally spoke to the 
Prisoner’s character. 

«« The Prisoner being called upon for his defence, said, he threw 
himself upon the mercy of the Cont. He was willing to retract 


anything he had ever said—solemnly denied that he had meant 
anything disrespectful to Mr Ponsonby by calling him an old 
woman, and saw nothing in the character of old women that should 
make it a matter of reproach to be likened to one of that respectable 
and valuable class of society. 
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‘‘The Jury, after a very long deliberation, found the Prisoner 
guilty, but recommended him to mercy, on the ground of his 
having vilified the Prince Regent. But his Lordship, from the 
bench, acquainted the Jury that he shouid not transmit this recom- 
mendation. He would, however, postpone passing sentence till the 
end of the sessions.” 


It is very easy to see why Lord Melbourne’s comedy failed, 
though it contains considerably more talent, wit, and satire than 
many a successful production of the playwrights. It is not at all 
theatrical. It was, therefore, so completely a failure that, after 
the “ extraordinary abuse” lavished upon it, the publication of 
it became an act of self-defence. A prologue by Mr W. R. 
Spencer contains an old joke neatly turned— 

‘‘ Is Folly then so old ?—why, let me see, 
, About what time of life may Folly be— 
Oh, she was born, by nicest calculation, 
One moment after woman’s first creation ! ”’ 
The comedy was published anonymously, and the advertisement 
says, had for five years remained unclaimed in the hands of the 
“xecutors of the late Earl of Orford, who, after bringing it 
forward at the request of Mr Kemble, reckoned its publication 
a duty to the unknown author. ‘This is evidently a ruse. ‘The 
Fashionable Friends’ has always been ascribed to Lord Mel- 
bourne, and there is an epilogue by the Hon. William Lamb, 
which is, from internal evidence, the production of the pen 
which produced the piece. In 1802 the prospects of peace are 
thus hailed by Lord Melbourne, in lines spoken by Miss De 
Camp— 
‘¢ Is this a time for me abroad to roam? 
Now Peace will send so many lovers home ; 
Sailors victorious still on every sea, 
O’er every foe, who yet must strike to me; 
And captains, cover’d with hard earn’d renown, 
From Eastern climates beautifully brown— 
Peace, which in every face throughout the isle 
Has spread an heart-felt, universal smile— 
Peace, which in all most variously excites 
New views, new thoughts, new fancies, new delights : 
Some think on pleasure, some alone on gain, 
On price of stocks, or plenty of champaign— 
Exports and imports trading men engage, 
Cloth for new marts, new dancers for the stage— 
Forward the epicure with transport looks 
To a fresh troop of revolution cooks, 
And o’er the pie exults, whose precious store 
Has been denied him ten sad years before ; 
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While the gay nymph, who lures a crowd of slaves, 

Prepares her charms, resolv’d to cross the waves— 

Resolv’d the beaux of Paris to invade, 

And flirt with whisker’d generals of brigade. 
Amidst these different tastes, may I advance 

The grounds on which I vote for Peace with France? 

Then—though through all this time of woe and fear, 

We have not suffer’d much in England here, 

Yet now, I own, new hopes within me rise, 

Of times more great, more happy, and more wise— 

Now London shall appear itself again, 

Adorn’d with fresh supplies of handsome men ; 

No thought of business now shall e’er invade 

The nightly bail, and frequent masquerade ; 

Now luxury again on wealth shall thrive, 

And pleasure rule, and usury revive— 

Exulting fashion hails the happy league ; 

Hence love of cards, and leisure for intrigue ; 

Credit, and curricles, and dice increase, 

Racing, and all the useful arts of peace.” 


‘ The Fashionable Friends’ is more of a satire in dialogue, 
on the manners, fashions, and follies of the time, than of a 
dramatic production. It has no incident, no scope for acting, 
no situations for scenic effect, no passion, and scarcely any plot, 
but it has fresh observations on life and society, it has a good 
deal of humour, and a quiet, effective, and good - natured 
vein of sarcasm running through it—sarcasm which acuteness 
guides, and to which wit gives wings. ‘There is little of the 
exaggeration of farce to disturb the air of polite comedy which 
pervades it. ‘The characters, if not drawn from life, are clearly 
drawn from collections of observations of life, and if they leave no 
feelings of their individual reality on the mind, the traits as- 
cribed to them have undoubtedly been displayed, or might have 
been so, by actual persons. Mr Lovell is a very good sort of man, 
who has loved his wife, but is persuaded that to be indifferent to 
her and attached to her friend is to be in the fashion—in spite 
of this he is compelled to wonder at the superior fashion of the 
man who advised him to pursue it—* I have a better estate than 
he, and a better constitution—I have spent more money, done 
more foolish things, kept more horses and more women—if all 
this won’t distinguish a man, give him some éclat, I don’t know 
what will.” Sir Dudley Dorimant, his instructor in fashion, 
his friend from boyhood and the lover of his wife, as he is or has 
been of every woman in the piece, is a man who,.knows the 
world, despises women, and jests on biue-stockings, protesting, 
when accused of living with them, that he is in no , of that 
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until “he sees them worn by younger and handsomer legs.” 
The characters of Mrs Lovell and Lady Selina Vapour, the 
two fashionable female friends in the play, are cleverly brought 
out in the following dialogue. The ridicule is bestowed on one 
of the effects of Rousseau on the sentimental women of forty 
years ago—on the extravagance which Canning satirises by 
representing two ladies meeting each other for the first time in 
their lives in an inn, when, before they had been five minutes 
together, one of them exclaims—“ a sudden thought strikes me— 
let us swear an eternal friendship.” 
** An Apartment in the Hotel in Pallmall. 
** Enter Lady Sexvina Vapour, and Mrs Lovet, arm-in-arm. 
“ Mrs Lovell. 

‘*¢ Tue charm of seeing you thus unexpectedly 

** Lady S. Can only be guessed by those who, formed to pass their 
lives together, have suffered separation for a long month ! 





‘* Enter Servant. 

‘«¢ Ser. When would you please to have your carriage, Ma’am ? 

‘¢ Mrs Lov. I cannot separate myself from you—tell me, when 
will you be ready to return home with me ?—you must positively 
take up your abode with me, or I shall live at the hotel. 

“* Lady S. (aside.) Neither would exactly suit me.—I must not 
stir to-day ; my nerves are in such a state as to require the most 
perfect quiet.—Laudanum and a sofa (you know) have long been 
the only props of my frail existence, and they hold a most unequal 
struggle with the extreme delicacy of my feelings. 

“© Mrs Lov. Shall I say twelve o’clock ? 

«« Lady 8. 1 cannot bear to hear you name an hour for quitting 
me.—Make your carriage wait. 

“« Mrs Lov. Ay, desire the coachman to wait. 

“¢ Ser. (aside.) To wait in the rain from this time to mid- 
night. [ Exit. 

‘¢ Mrs Lov. Now the first surprise of seeing you is over, I am all 
impatience to know what has brought you so unexpectedly to town, 
and what duties your letter mentions which must tear you away im- 
mediately from your friends, your children, and your country. 

“ Lady S. The duties of friendship, my dear Louisa; no other 
power, you may be sure, could draw me from that retirement for 
which my too susceptible heart is only fit. 

“« Mrs Lov. You talked of it indeed in such raptures, that you 
know I intended to have joined you as soon as possible.—Where 
are the moonlight walks, and the strolls in mossy woods, that we 
were to have had together ? 

“ Lady S. All over for the present.—lI last post received a letter 
from Naples, telling me that my friend the Duchess of Castelaria 
had a dreadful infreddatura, a violent cold, that her confessor Padre 
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Cacciascrupoli assures her she is in a very dangerous way, and that 
she is extremely desirous to see me. I did not hesitate a moment, 
took a hasty leave of my family, left my children to the care of 
their governess, and flew up here in my way to Naples. 

“« Mrs Lov. But, my dear creature, an’t you afraid that your 
friend may be no more before you can possibly arrive ? 

“* Lady S. These are the cold dictates of reason, of which a 
friendship like mine knows nothing—so my father-in-law Sir Valen- 
tine said ; and I was obiiged to prevail upon him to let me set off 
by bringing him to town with me, upon some of his wild projects, 
I suppose. 

** Mrs Lov. Would to heaven I were thus at liberty to follow 
every dictate of my heart !—but the being to whom fate has united 
me seems to have lost all idea of the attentions, of the duties of 
minds of a superior order. Would you believe it, he was out of all 
patience at my sending an express after you, with my picture, the 
night you left me ? 

“* Lady S. Abominable! when he knew that I had sent to the 
painter’s for it every two hours of the day before I left town, and 
was in despair of going without it ! 

‘¢ Mrs Lov. But, in short, we are become such totally different 
beings—no sympathy in our ideas—no similarity in our tastes—no 
attraction in our souls 

** Lady S. And yet he loves you, surely ?—( Aside.) I fear too 
well. 

** Mrs Lov. He did, and in his own gross way—he admired my 
person, liked my society, and wished to be always with me: this I 
soon convinced him must not be, and would make us both ridicu- 
lous among the people we lived with; but I could never get him to 
enter into my ideas on other subjects—and he is now grown so 
careless to me, that if it were not for opposing me in trifles, I 
should almost forget what we once were to one another, and might 
certainly enjoy a degree of freedom that I should hardly know 
what to do with. 

*¢ Lady S. How many of our sex would envy such a situation ! 

‘* Mrs Lov. And yet, like most envied situations, the person 
placed in it would willingly exchange it.—Heigh ho!—that we 
should seldom meet in public, and never go out together, this is all 
as I could wish ; but his neglect is now so marked, so known, so 
provoking :—even his friend, Sir Dudley Dorimant, is every day 
observing fresh instances of it. ; 

“ Lady S. (aside.)—Obliging creature ! 

“« Mrs Lov. Though indeed he always endeavours to make the 
best of Lovell’s conduct, and vows he would never mention it to 
me, but for the interest he takes in our happiness.—Sir Dudley is 
surely a man of exquisite feeling; he is so open to the charm of 
friendship—enters so much into our ideas upon the subject—but 
this morning he was with me, and seemed quite affected at the idea 
of yeur return. 
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“* Lady 8. (aside.)—That I dare say—his sentiments, indeed, 
are more refined than those of most of his sex; but they have none 
of them any idea of the delicacy, the disinterestedness of female 
friendship; and to friendship I have resolved to dedicate my 
future life.” 

Lady Selina Vapour has had an intrigue with the all-conquer- 
ing Sir Dudley; her present passion, however, is, for a less 
sophisticated and fresher lover, the husband of her friend.* Sir 
Dudley himself has work enough on his hands: to seduce -the 
wife of his friend, whose innate goodness of nature and real dove 
for her husband, notwithstanding her affectations, render hier a 
very difficult conquest; and to carry off Miss Racket, a fashion- 
able heiress, with the seeds of as much mischief in her as any 
accomplished young lady in Londén—and this last enterprjse he 
has made needlessly arduous, by paying such attentions to the 
mother to secure the daughter, that the former has placed al! to her 
own account, is jealous, and sure to punish him for preferring a 
baby face to her maturer charms. ‘The guardian of the heiress 
is Sir Valentine Vapour, a projector, who has had by turns 
“the four elements for mistresses”——“ for a long time he was 
totally engrossed by air; it was the pabulum wile, the universal 
aliment”—he had a plan for purifying the-air of London by a 
parish rate, and by “a pure rectified and double-distilled spirit 
of air, which nobody but himself and two mice had ever had the 
luxury of breathing, and of which he thought he should make a 
fortune, by selling it at half a guinea a quart, to weak lungs, 
crazy constitutions, and fanciful women.” ‘To gain Sir Valen- 
tine, Sir Dudley gets his friend to say he has peculiar opinions 
about electrical conductors. All the business of the piece turns 
on a masquerade. ‘There, Miss Racket consents to elope with 
Sir Dudley; the mother, persuaded that his scheme had herself 
for its object, makes up her mind to be abducted; the intriguing 
Lady Selina expects to bring Mr Lovell to the point, and 
Dorimant hopes to succeed with his wife ; but by a single mis- 
take committed by Lady Selina Vapour in the addresses of two 
notes, the wife receives the note to the husband, the husband 
the note to his wife. Mr Lovell in consequence informs Sir 
Valentine Vapour of the projected elopement of his ward, Miss 
Racket, and persuades him to personate Sir Dudley Dorimant, 
and carry off the young lady himself—which he consents to do, 
but mistakes, and leads away the mother instead of the daughter, 
a willingness to be run away with of which she is afterwards 
reminded. Mr Lovell also adopts a dress which enables him to 
personate the Lothario of the play to his own wife; the result 
convinces him of her purity al affection, and they are restored 
to happiness. Sir Dudley elopes with the daughter and marries 
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her, the mother storms and forgives, and Miss Racket closes the 
comedy by saying to the audience— 
- Now that I’m come of age, and married too, 
I'll not be snubb’d whate’er I choose to do; 
Pll laugh at mother’s, master’s, husband’s lectures, 
Let me but hope in you to find protectors.” 


The chief, if not the whole merit of this comedy consists in 
its delineations of manners, and satires on fashionable follies. 
Here is an estimate of the sums spent in the education of one 
girl forty years ago. Sir Valentine Vapour speaks. 

“< (‘Looking over the accounts). To Mr Parallel, the drawing- 

* master, dive guineas entrance: to three sets of prints, picturesque 


views‘on the Brentford road—picturesque views on the Brentford 


road !“anine guineas : papers, colours, brushes, preparing drawings, 
mounting drawings, finishing drawings—Why this man seems to 
have been paid for doing himself what he was employed to teach 
her. To Signor Celestini, ten guineas entrance: to six sets of 
sonatas, dedicated to Miss Racket: subscription to his concert : 
box at his benefit.—Egad, their bills have as many items as a 
coachmaker’s. —To Monsieur Soubresaut, the dancing-master, 
attendance during seven winters ;—here’s one who is above coming 
to particulars, he deals wholesale by the season. To Mr Mac 
Caper, for Scotch steps—Zounds! if this is what they call educa- 
tion, half the private families in England could give their children 
no education at all. To the teacher and restorer of the art of fili- 
grain ;—I don’t recollect a word of it in ‘Chambers’s Dictionary.’ 
To philosophical lectures: painting upon velvet: instructions on 
the eidouranion. To x 





Another hit at the education of the time is in the character of 
the Music Master, who is teaching the harp to Miss Racket, and 
admits “It is indeed, as you say, ver nasty ting, and ver 
becoming : but you have no patience. You have no learnt above 
five years yet.” 

‘¢ Miss Rac. And don’t know five tunes yet, though you told 
mamma you would make me play in six mouths as well as Madame 
Krumplehorn, you know you did—but come, you shall sing now, 
and I will accompany you. 

“© Music M. Wid all my heart, ver improving. 

“ Miss Rac. No. I will sing without any accompaniment 
at all. 


“ Music M. By all means—vat you please—nothing so good for 
de voice. 

“¢ Miss Rac. (Sings, without any accompaniment, part 7 a plaintive 
air.) Lord! I hate these melancholy ditties: let us have some- 
thing gay—Tol de rol de rol. (She sings a lively air.) 
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Enter Trimurina. 


“* Trim. Sir Dudley Dorimant, Miss. Shall I let your mamma 
know? or show him in here? 

‘“¢ Miss Rac. No, no; in here, to be sure. I can send him 
(pointing to the Music Master) away as usual. (Puts her hand to 
her head, as if taken suddenly ill. }—Lord ! I have got such a sudden 
pain in my head, I could not play another note to-day for the 
world. 

“ Music M. (Taking up his hat and stick.) Oh! no, to be sure. 
it would be ver bad for you.—Poor young lady! you are so subject 
to dese pains in your head! I come again to-morrow ? 

“« Trim. Ay, ay, you may come, if you please; we can always 
send you away again, as we do to- day. 

‘¢ Music M. Tant mieux, tant mieux, so much de better. 

[ Exeunt Music Master and Trimming. 


“© Miss Racket, sola. 

‘¢ Now, to receive this lover of mine.—Lover, indeed! if it was 
not that mamma is angry at it, and jealous, it is no more like 
love—no distress, no fears, no quarrels, no letters !—Captain Sash, 
now, to my fancy, is fifty times a better lover—but then, for a 
husband, I think Sir Dudley would do very well, and so—every 
one in their way ; but I won’t be daw dled with much longer, I can 
tell him, like a be -auty without a shilling.” 


Doctor Syrop, the fashionable physician, is another satirical 
delineation of much merit; he waits on Lady Selina Vapour, 
whose nerves are in such a state that she positiv ely cannot stir 
until he has wound her up. He asks what key he shall use— 
laudanum ?—She takes it every day. Ether ?—it is filthy. 
Cordials ?—it is dram-drinking, —and at last protests that her 
ladyship’s nerves are of so singularly fine a texture that he has 
exhausted the whole materia medica upon them in vain; where- 
upon she exclaims that her case baffles the art of all her phy- 
sicians. Sir Dudley Dorimant enters, and Sy rop bows very 
formally to him, because it is absolutely necessary in his business 
not to be the first to claim acquaintance, hints that if “ it were 
not for him Lord and Lady Dovecott would not be quoted as 
models of conjugal fidelity,” and says that “a certain young 
heir owes his title to him as much as ever his ancestors did to 
the King.” 

“ (Lady Sexina coughs.) 

“ Dr Sy. Does that cough mean that your lungs are afflicted ? 

“ Lady S. Oh! this climate is enough to affect any lungs—don’t 
you think I should change it, Doctor? . 

« Dr Sy. Oh Lord! no, by no means, Ma’am—must not lose so 
good a patient, if I can help it—{aside). We shall do very well 
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without that—let me see ( feels her pulse); suppose we were to stay 
a few weeks longer in town, just during the spring, and then take 
the waters at Tunbridge, or bathe in the sea at Brighton, or go to 
Cheltenham, or— 

‘“« Lady S. Nothing of this sort will do. In short, I feel that 
nothing can save me but returning to Naples; and I depend 
upon your declaring to my father-in-law the absolute necessity 
of it. 

“« Dr Sy. These sort of prescriptions are of a very peculiar 
nature, Ma’am, and— 

«« Lady S. You need not doubt my putting a just value upon 
them. 

“ Dr Sy. Well, well, well, we must reconsider the case, and then 
I shall certainly make no scruple of giving a very decided opinion 
in favour of—. What is the situation you would choose ? 

“ Lady S. Naples. You must assure him my life depends 
upon it. 

Dr Sy. Upon going immediately? or some time hence ? 

« Lady S. Um!—not immediately. 

«“ Dr Sy. No, no, no, as soon as the weak state of your nerves 
will permit your moving with safety.. What road do you mean to 
take ? 

“ Lady S. Must that be specified ? 

« Dr Sy. Certainly best—prevents all suspicion. When I sent 
Lady Duper away from her Lord, last year, to Spa, I specified 
almost every post; insisted upon her absolutely avoiding all inns 
facing the north-east, and mentioned the very street and house in 
which I wished her to lodge. 

“ Lady S. And did it succeed ? 

“« Dr Sy. In every respect; for she returned in perfect health, 
and produced a son and heir within the year. But I must be gone; 
am expected at three o’clock to a consultation upon the nerves of a 
Drysalter’s lady in the Borough—shall soon dispatch her with a trip 
to Margate, and some tincture of valerian. 

“« Lady S. Don’t let the hurry of your business prevent your 
seeing Sir Valentine. » 

“ Dr Sy. See him certainly to-day—settle the matter as you 
would have it—am so used to these cases! In the meantime send 
you some composing draughts, something to quiet your nerves, sup- 
port your spirits, and keep your mind quite easy. [Exit Syrop.” 


Before closing this slight and rambling article we may, to 
distinguish ourselves from those to whom the subject we have 
taken up is an endless sneer, avow that the result of the attention 
we have given to the juvenile productions of her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters has been to give us better opinions of them as men (we 
have nothing to do with them here as ministers) than we pre- 
viously entertained. We have seen in almost every one of 
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them many amiable and estimable qualities, many kind and 
benevolent purposes ; they are lovers of letters, they are friends 
of mankind—and according to the measure of their gifts they have 
served the cause of which their judgments approved. ‘They are 
not inspired poets, nor are they men of very exalted talents, but 
they are cultivated and accomplished, and the aspirations of their 
—_ were good: a circumstance which draws a wide distinction 

etween them and the Crokerites, who, in their truly gothic 
gen with feudal aristocracy, unalleviated by letters and 
their humanizing influences, have made the literary habits of 
ministers a perpetual theme of sneering and derision. ‘They 
have another distinguishing feature—with the solitary exception 
of Lord Palmerston, who was a Tory when he wrote his part of 
the new Whig Guide, and whose playful satires have no malice 
in them, they are none of them political libellers —they 
versify, they do not vilify — their ng is benevolent and 
not malignant — (the Crokerites slander women)—and to mi- 
nisters cannot be addressed the rebuke of Mr Southey, intended, 
doubtless, for his former coadjutors— 


“* What, art thou critical? quoth he ; 
Eschew that heart’s disease, 

That seeketh for displeasure where 

The intent hath been to please.” 


Another thing honourably distinguishes them from these men— 
they have not the least charlatanerie about them; they make no 
pretensions to acquirements they do not possess; we never find 
them writing on subjects they never studied—criticising books, 
and betraying by the epithets they employ that they have 
never read them—(the Crokerites call Guizot’s History ‘“ beau- 
tiful,” Thiers’ * philosophical.”) They are men we can respect 
while we differ from them, and they are evidently incapable of 
ideas so low as theirs who think that sane art consists in pro- 
ducing not the best and most beautiful productions, but those 
likely to have the largest sale. 

“ Rank is a great beautifier,” says Mr Bulwer, in his very 
beautiful and very spirited and successful * Lady of Lyons’ 
—and with the specimens we have quoted of the Melbourne 
Ministry before us, we may parody the aphorism, and say, 
* Place is a great versifier.” Downing Street is the temple 
of the Muses. The tuneful nine live in Whitehall. The Foreign 
Office is the fountain of fun; the tragic muse presides in the 
Home Department. Sentiment rules the Exchequer. Rapture 
sleeps in the Colonial Office. The bard of Italy is the Secretary 
for Sactied and comedy is the Premier of England. 


P. B. 
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Art. VIIL—1. First Report from the Select Committee on 
Postage, together with the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 4th April, 
1838. 


2. Post Office Reform. By Rowland Hill. Third Edition. 


‘THE post is justly regarded as one of the signs of civilization 

which especially present unequivocal and striking proofs of the 
mechanical co-operative, and moral progress of mankind. Mr 
Williams, the missionary, in his very interesting book on the 
South Sea Islands, mentions that he one day wanted, when en- 
gaged in some carpenter’s work, a particular tool, the name 
of which he wrote with a piece of chalk on a chip, and then sent 
a native with it to his wife. When the simple islander found 
that the chip communicated the want and the required tool was 
given him, he thought the chip miraculous, held it up in his 
hands while he proclaimed its magic powers to his friends, and 
for many days wore it round his neck suspended by a string. 
Another savage once said that sending a letter was a good thing, 
because if a messenger was sent with a verbal communication he 
was sure to forget one half and tell the other. From the state 
indicated by these anecdotes to the state of matters in our im- 
proved post—the stride is so great that the latter seems perfec- 
tion; a letter can be put into a small log-house, called a post- 
office in the backwoods of America, with almost moral certainty 
that it will be delivered safely and speedily where it is directed, to 
a humble peasant in the most remote village in Germany ; and it 
is a daily occurrence for a sister in the remotest islands of 
Orkney to puta letter, the kind impulse of a morning, into the 
post, and it speeds away without hinderance or obstacle, borne 
night and day, for a few shillings, ceaselessly, until it is opened by 
her brother in the interior of India. ‘These effects of civilization 
are so great and wonderful and recent, the regularity and safety, 
the convenience and dispatch, of the Post Office are so univer- 
sally felt, that most people’s minds are at first unprepared for the 
surprising improvements of which it is capable, and by which 
the letters from America to Germany, and from Orkney to India, 
may be carried with equal certainty and swiftness, while the cost 
of their carriage is reduced from shillings to farthings. Yet the 
fact is easily proved. 

The present rates of postage are legacies of the late war as a 
means of meeting the expenses of which they were imposed. 
‘The great profits in every branch of trade during the war made 
Vor, XXXI. No. I. Q 
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the public indifferent to the amount of the exactions—at least 
that part of the public who can make their complaints effectually 
heard—but since the reductions of profits there have been grow- 
ing up, without any open declarations of hostility to the post, 
silently and universally, innumerable plans of evading it sys- 
tematically. ‘There existed, therefore, a public sympathy with 
the object of Mr Rowland Hill’s pamphlet, which, the moment 
he appealed to it, displayed itself. Last session, just before which 
the pamphlet appeared, five petitions were presented to Parlia- 
ment in favour of Post Office Reform, and during only part of the 
eng session ninety-nine petitions, with 7,016 signatures, have 

een presented chiefly from the most intelligent classes of the 
community: and of this number a large proportion are petitions 
from corporate bodies or public meetings to which the single 
signature of the president or chairman is attached. The un- 
wearied champion of Post Office Reform has been for a long time 
Mr Wallace, the Member for Greenock. That gentleman is, in 
many respects, a model of what a liberal Member of Parliament 
should be: and were there many such, the general estimation of 
the popular party would be far indeed from what it has sunk to. 
He has preferred to do a few things thoroughly rather than to 
fritter away his activity in trifling with many. Attempting no 
more than he could hope to succeed in, he has selected subjects 
which, from their novelty or unattractiveness, were not likely to 
be undertaken by others—chiefly the Post Office and the Re- 
form of the Scotch Law—and with those he has gone forward, 
careless who opposed him, or whether anybody assisted him. 
To the Post Office officials he lias made himself an object of 
unbounded abhorrence ; to successive administrations, of sullen 
resistance: few in Parliament have given him aid or counte- 
nance, and the public long regarded his exertions with compara- 
tive indifference. As little effect was produced by the exposures 
and recommendations of persons invested with an official cha- 
racter. During the third part of a century commissions have 
been almost without intermission prosecuting investigations into 
the management of the Post Office. 

Some petty improvements have been, indeed, made at the 
suggestion of the commissioners, but they have been good deeds 
of secresy, one of the Post Office functionaries having actually 
said before the Parliamentary Committee that they would be very 
sorry if the public were informed about them.* 


This session the motion for a committee to inquire into the 











* Ev. 1586. 
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subject, which Mr Wallace had been induced to put off last 
session, received the sanction of Mr Spring Rice. We are 
too much accustomed to the efficacy of committees of the 
House of Commons as means of evasion and delay, not to 
fear some consequences of that sort in the present instance ; 
but we believe that they will be prevented, and that the 
proceedings of the committee will be the fatal stroke to the pre- 
sent system of management of the Post Office monopoly. 
Immediately on its appointment a subscription was formed, 
in which the most eminent merchants of London, the Rothschilds, 
the Palmers, the Morrisons, without regard to politics, united 
for the purpose of submitting to the Parliamentary Committee 
evidence of the necessity for the desired changes in the Post 
Office system. They opened an extensive correspondence 
throughout the country, and the Post Office has been made 
helpful to its own reform by circulating a small newspaper en- 
titled ‘The Post Circular, or Advocate for a cheap, swift, and 
sure Post.’ From these sources the information we present 
to our readers is derived, namely, from the ‘ Post Circular,’ from 
the correspondence addressed to the Mercantile Committee, and 
from the Parliamentary evidence just printed. 


rhe period is not very remote when the regulations of the 
Post Office, at least in respect to the rates of postage, were 
far more rational than at present. 


When the carriage of letters first became a national concern, 
in the reign of Charles the Second, the rates of postage were 
fixed as follows :— 























Miles. 
Letter not exeeeding 1 sheet, to or from any place not 

exceeding “esse ¢© ese eee s 6 « O «© BE. 

2 sheets 80 - 4d. 

1 sheet above 80 - 3d. 

2 sheets 80 - 6d. 

1 sheet from London to Berwick - 3d. 

from London to Dublin* - 6d. 





By the 9th Anne, ec. 11, a penny was added to several of the 
rates previously established: a letter from London to Edinburgh 
was charged sixpence. But still by this statute letters were 
to be delivered within ten miles of London, Westminster, 
and Southwark for one penny. ‘The additions subsequently 
made to the rates of postage appear in the following table of the 
rates in England, to which those of Scotland and Ireland are 
similar :-— 





* Statutes of the Realm, vol. 5. 
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ANOMALIES OF CHARGE. 229 


We have no population tables so early as 1765, but we may 
safely assume that since that period the population of Great 
Britain has more than doubled, while her commerce, her industry, 
and the diffusion of elementary education (the circumstances 
which lead to increase of correspondence) have increased in a 
still greater poportion. If the postage rates of 1765 had con- 
tinued, the revenue of the Post Office would naturally have 
more than doubled what it is; but after the rates had been in- 
creased 100, 200, and even 300 per cent., the revenue, instead of 
increasing, has fallen off. 


The Post Office professes to charge every letter in proportion 
to the distance: under such a rule, postages, however extravagant 
in amount, must, one would think, be equal for equal distances, 
and could not possibly be higher between contiguous places than 
between distant ones. But the distance to which postage is pro- 
portioned is not reckoned, as in all other countries of Europe, in 
a direct line between the two places, but in any route, however 
circuitous, by which the mail carries the letter. These circuitous 
routes being very frequent, the anomalies produced are endless. 
To increase them come the penny-posts, and most per- 
versely carry letters for 1d. from almost every post-town in the 
kingdom, distances for which the great establishment would 
charge four-times as much on the smallest letter—forty-times as 
much for some which the penny-posts will carry. According to 
a petition presented to the House of Commons from Renfrew, 
a letter of three ounces weight is carried from Renfrew to 
Lochwinnoch, a distance of fourteen miles, for ld., while 
a letter of the same weight carried from Paisley, or Renfrew, 
only half the distance, or seven miles, to Pollockshaws, would 
cost four shillings ! 

‘‘ At Aylesbury,” says a provincial paper,* ‘we are called 
upon to pay 7d., and sometimes 1s. 1d., for the carriage of half- 
a-sheet of paper ten miles, while for eight miles we are charged 
but 2d.; in either case a carrier would carry the same for 1d.” 
The village of Brill, in Buckinghamshire, appears from the same 
paper to be an almost unique instance of extravagant postage : 
a letter from Oxford, twelve miles, is charged 11d.; from Ayles- 
bury, fourteen miles, 1s. 1d.; from London, three times the dis- 
tance, it 1s no more. 

‘There is a cross-post from Wolverhampton through Dudley, 
Stourbridge, and other places; between Dudley and Stour- 





* Aylesbury News,—* This place,” says the journalist, “ with the villages con- 
nected with it, contains a population of nearly 7,000, and the delivery of its corre- 
spondence is entrusted to an old man and woman, the latter actually incapable of 
reading the addresses.” 
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bridge this post passes through the village of Brierly Hill: the 

ostage of a letter from Wolverhampton to Dudley is 4d. (Mr 
fille pamphlet); but from Wolverhampton to Brierly Hill, some 
miles further on, it is only 1d. From Atherstone to Measham, 
ten miles, postage ld.; from Atherstone to Coleshill, also ten 
miles, postage 6d. Almost every intermediate anomaly between 
these extremes may be exemplified from the same neighbour- 
hood, and Mr Richings, the clergyman of a neighbouring parish, |- 
has done it. From Atherstone to London, 108 miles, postage © 
9d.; to Rugby, only twenty miles, it is 8d.; to Birmingham, 
twenty miles, 7d.; to Leicester, twenty-one miles, 6d., if the 
letter goes by Hinckley, the nearest way, it takes two days; 
but if expedition is required it must be sent by Northampton 
and Market Harborough, more than thrice the distance, for 
8d., in one day; from Atherstone to Hinckley, eight miles, 
the postage is 4d., because the post offices are distant eight 
miles and a furlong, though the towns, from the end of one 
to the beginning of the other, are little more than seven 
miles apart. But this unreasonable tax may be escaped, by 
sending a letter under cover to a friend at Nuneaton, there being 
a penny-post from Atherstone to Nuneaton, and another from 
thence to Hinckley, but it occasions trouble and a delay, which 
can only be submitted to when a letter is of no consequence. 
* I wrote,” says Mr Richings, ‘to the Post Office to have the 
postage to Hinckley reduced, but could not succeed, the distance 
being measured so nicely from one Post Office to another.” 


According to Mr Chaffey, a large manufacturer at Keinton, 
near Somerton, that neighbourhood is not behind Leicestershire 
in its singularities. From Keinton to Lovington, a distance of 
three miles, the postage is 10d., and the arduous journey requires 
two days; Butleigh to Keinton, also three miles, postage only 
9d., time, two days, as before; Glastonbury to Keinton, same 
postage, same time, but the distance eight miles, which is a con- 
siderable acceleration; from Langport, nine miles, 7d.; from 
Yeovil, twelve miles, 6d., or 9d., according to the route; Keinton 
to Cadbery, seven miles, 6d., 8d., or 10d.; Weymouth to Cad- 
bery, according to the same authority, thirty-three miles, posiage 
lld., “more than it would cost from London, 120 miles.” Mr 
Chaffey adds— 


** A poor cobbler, to whom I have just stated the matter, saw it in 
its right light in a moment, and replied, ‘ Why, sir, it seems to me, 
if they choose to take the letter you put in the Post Office for me, 
living only seven miles away, a long roundabout way of a hundred 
miles to suit their convenience, and be two days in the delivery of 
it, when your boy could run over with it in two hours, why I think 
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I ought to charge them with loss o’ time, and not they make me 
pay four-times over and above what I ought.” 


From Ruthin, the central town of Denbighshire, to Denbigh, 
eight nfiles, 2d.; to Mold, only two miles further, 7d.; to Cor- 
wen, thirteen miles, the postage drops to 4d. ; Llangollen, fifteen 
miles, 6d; Wrexham, seventeen miles, 7d.; it is but 8d. to 
Liverpool, thirty-three miles, and but 9d. to Manchester, fifty- 
pine. 

’ All these instances are selected from complaints made within 
the last few weeks. On the 15th of June, last year, the Post- 
Master-General promised, in the House of Lords, that “ where 
letters are sent by a circuitous route there will be no extra 
charge.” His Lordship has hitherto put off taking any steps to 
fulfil his promise. Colonel Maberly, eight months afterwards, 
estimates the cost of abolishing these circuitous routes at 
100,000/. a year. 

No less than 1973 towns in the United Kingdom have their 
penny-posts, which convey letters, in some places, to the dis- 
tance of thirty-eight miles; London, too, liad once its penny-post, 
but that day is gone by, and what is done where there are but few 
letters at the cost of a penny on each, costs twopence and three- 
pence in London, where the number is immense, and the ex- 
penses upon each consequently insignificant. 

The delays of the post are a no less copious subject of com- 
plaint, and have been mentioned before the Committee as a cause 
of the smuggling of letters even within the penny-posts. 
‘** The carriers (who are the smugglers) leave six times a day, 
whereas the penny-post leaves but once.”* 

‘¢T have a letter,” says another witnesst, ‘‘ in my pocket, received 
this morning, written on Sunday at Glasgow ; I had it an hour and 
a half sooner than I could have had it by the general post, and it 
cost me only twopence. I know the means by which it came.” 

‘The mail,” writes a correspondent from Bungay, “is ordered 
to be dispatched from this town at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when it is conveyed to Scole Inn, a distance of 15 miles, where the 
letters are taken up to be conveyed to Londen at ten minutes past 
nine, thus giving le hours for 15 miles, and compelling the whole 
town to post their letters two hours, at the least, earlier than is 
needful, and shutting them out from advantages which, in matters 
of trade, are of the greatest moment—the power of communicating 
with their correspondents to the last practicable minute before the 


departure of the mail. 
«Twice within the last month the mail was dispatched from hence 





® Ev. 5746. 
t Mr John Reid,—Evidence, 5224. 
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ten minutes sooner even than the time I have mentioned, the conse- 
quence has been that tradesmen have been obliged to send messengers 
on foot, who, starting after the mail cart had departed, reached Scole 
long before the mail arrived which would receive the bags from the 
cart. 

«‘Thus, you see, between Bungay and Scole Inn ‘ post haste’ 
means a snail’s gallop, and the accommodation of the Post Office 
is converted into a monopoly in its worst form, namely, heavy 
charges for the business done, and that done badly.” 

At Leeds, a resident within five minutes’ walk of the Post 
Office complains, that letters which arrive at two in the afternoon 
are never delivered before seven, and those which arrive at five 
not till late the next morning. The delays of the threepenny 
post are notorious. A letter posted at Chelsea after 4 p.m. to 
pass to Brompton, three quarters of a mile, occupies 22 hours in 
delivery, and travels nearly 8 miles. A letter written at Uxbridge 
after the close of the Post Office on Friday night, would not 
be delivered at Gravesend, a distance of less than 40 miles, earlier 
than Tuesday morning. “If two letters,” says Mr Hill, “were 
put into the proper district receiving-houses in London, between 
five and six o’clock in the evening, one addressed to Highgate, 
the other to Wolverhampton (which lies 120 miles further along 
the same road), the Wolverhampton letter would be delivered 
first.” Dr Lardner shows* that under some circumstances it 
takes longer to convey a letter from Hammersmith to London 
than from London to Bristol or Birmingham: the one, unless 
put in before four in the afternoon, will not be delivered till noon 
the next day: the other, put in at a quarter before seven, will 
be delivered at nine or ten. Dr Lardner demands that the 
twopenny-post should be delivered hourly instead of every two 
hours, and the threepenny in proportion. 

The negligence of the Post Office in availing itself of the 
accelerated modes of conveyance may be seen in the evidence of 
one of the officials, the Surveyor for the Home District.+ 

‘¢ When I was at Margate the postmaster made an observation to 
me, that he was surprised that, in the season when the population 
was so much increased, the postage did not increase in proportion, 
and he seemed to think that it was in consequence of some illegal 
means of conveyance by the steam-packets. 

‘* Do you avail yourselves of the steam-packets between Margate 
and London for the conveyance of letters’—No. The Post Office 
does not avail itself of the steam-packets in the Thames only for the 
conveyance of the foreign mails. 

‘‘ How long is the steam-packet passing between London and 
Margate ?—I think about seven hours. 





* Ev, 5520, + Ev. 4708. 
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** How long are the letters by mail coming from London to 
Margate ?— Ten hours.” 

The letters from London to Stokeferry, in Norfolk, are brought 
by the Lynn mail, which formerly passed through that place, 
and gave its inhabitants, at the cost of 5d. postage, a daily com- 
munication with Lynn; but the route of the Lynn mail having 
been changed, and the Stokeferry letters which it still brings as 
far as Newmarket, being carried from thence to Stokeferry in a 
cart which goes no further, the communication from Stokeferry to 
Lynn, fourteen miles distant, is almost cut off. Instead of going 
and returning within the day, as formerly, a letter cannot now leave 
Stokeferry before the evening, goes round by Newmarket and 
Cambridge, and arrives in Lynn next morning. The answer 
cannot be obtained before the following morning, that is to say, 
in 36 instead of 12 hours, and the postage is no longer 5d. but 
9d., the postage of a letter from London. Stokeferry, though 
a small place, is a market town, having a navigable river to Lynn, 
and several large malting and other establishments in the 
neighbourhood requiring a constant communication with their 
nearest shipping port: this would naturally, and did formerly, 
produce an extensive correspondence between the two places, 
until the change toa slow and dear post drove it into illegal 
channels. 

Examples might be multiplied almost without limit; but we 
pass to another topic. 


It appears from a Parliamentary paper* that, between the 
years 1830 and 1837, inclosures in letters to the value of 
9329/. 8s. 5d. “had been secreted or purloined by persons in 
the employment of the Post Office department.” But this is a 
trifle to the real amount: the same return also shows, that from 
1829 to 1837, 10,293 applications were made to the Post Office 
for letters undelivered, said to contain property to the amount 
of 618,950/., besides 696 cases in which the amount was not 
stated. 

Lord Lichfield admitted, in the House of Lords,}+ that 
upwards of 400,000/. of the 618,950/. had been returned, a fact 
which proves that, to that extent at least, the applications were 
well founded. Whilst we are writing, the solicitors of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh Post Offices are prosecuting investigations 
into a system of theft in the Post Office at Glasgow, only now 
found out, though long suspected and hitherto stoutly denied. 


@ No. 497, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 10th July, 1837. 
+ Nov. 30th, 1837. 
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Six clerks and stampers have been suspended, and one, it is said, 
committed to prison.* 

For these thefts the Post Office is not legally responsible. The 
person whose property is abstracted has-no remedy.. The 
Glasgow discoveries seem, however, to have, on. this ore.point, 
awakened the Government from their inactivity, and on the 11th 
of April Mr Spring Rice announced that¢the Post Office was 
about to be made responsible for. registered letters. - We trust 
Mr Wailace will hold him to his w ord. 5 add 

But these grievances, considerable as -tkey arg i in them®tlvese 
sink into insignificante when compared with the master-griev- 
ance, the inordinately high rates of postage The manner in 
which this evil spreads its fibres through all the most important 
national interests; the extraordinary. amount of its mischievons 
influence on the morals of the country, qn literature and science, 
on commerce, and on the revenue itself, are little dreamt of by 
politicians, or the public in general, and could neyer have been 
known until arrangements on a latge scale were Set on foot for 
collecting evidence of it. On these points it is that the results 
of the Parliamentary investigatign have been the most unlooked 
for, and the most instructive; and we need do no more than 
repeat the plain unvarnished tale which has been deliveted before 
the committee. ° 

T'irst, as to the effect on public morals—especially the rhorals 
of the most numerous class, which is everywhere the poorest. 


The rates of postage suppress-the correspondence of all classes, 
except the very highest, who are exempted from them, and where 
not exempted, alleviated by means of franks; but ‘they press 
heaviest, where the means of exemption and alleviation are 
least, on the poorest classes. Here they positively amount to 
all but complete suppression. ‘The average of weelaly wages 
among the agricultural population‘is not more than from six to 
ten shillings. To a man who has a hundred pounds a-week ten 











* A local paper publishes the following details of the oecurrences which led to 
the discovery :—“ About ten days ago a letter, inclosing a 10/. note of the Bank of 
England, arrived at our Post Office from Greenock. ‘The letter reached its desti- 
nation, but the money was gone. About the same period a letter was put into 
the Post Office here for Dumbarton, inclosing a 10l. note of the Royal Bank, and 
a 61. note, but of what bank we cannot tell. This letter also reached its destina- 
tion ; but subsequent inquiry has brought out the fact, that the 10l. had been 
abstracted, and the English Bank note, taken from the Greenock letter, formerly 
mentioned, placed in its stead. This circumstance proved at once that both letters 
must have been opened in the Glasgow Post Office ; and the insertion of the Bank 
of England note in room of the note belonging to the Royal Bank is easily 
explained, when we consider that the possession of the former was more likely to 
have led to detection than the latter.” 
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pounds for the postage of a letter would only be as much as a 
shilling is to am agricultural labourer.. Let Mr Spring Rice, or 
any other of the ministry, imagiife they had, instead of an un- 
limited power of franking, that is, of sending letters at the ex- 
pense of the poorer classes, to pay ten pounds for every letter 
they received; and gften could not for less learn whether their 
nearest relative, fatter; mother, son, or daughtér, was dead or 
alive, and théy will perceiye how powerfully the rates of postage 
‘act in syppressing, the interchange of kind feelings among the 
po’r, and consequently 4s*a bar to the formation of the feelings 
themselves.“ © , » . ta 

“‘Lhave had conversation,” says.a tradesman (4247) “ with some of 
* our pdar labouring classes ; the familiexare more separated now than 
.they used to be, and it is utterly impossible for them to correspond. 
I had an instance the other day, in conversation with our postman, 
which was quite spontaneous on his part, without being asked the 
question, and.had_ no reference to my appearance before this com- 


mittee: my wife was paying for a letter, and she made a remark as- 


te the cost: his reply was, Yes, # is a good thing you can afford 
to pay it, for I assure you my heart bleeds when I take letters to 
the poor., When I take_letters to them, I have known them go 
and pawn thefr goods to pay for the postage of a letter, when they 
have wished to have it; that is a matter whigh has frequently 
occurred. “Then, another mode by which the poor are separated is 
under the provisions of the Poor Law Act, which promotes emigra- 
tion from the agricultural to manufacturing districts ; this applies 
to them peculiarly ; they must necessarily be anxious to communi- 
cate with their friends; thén* the increased education among the 
poor, of course, produces a greater desire to communicate their 
thoughts by letter correspondence. 


*¢ (4249). The committee are to understand that, in consequence 
of your intimate knowledge of the habits of the labouring classes 
in your own trade, and the townsyou speak of, they find that the 
present rates of postage are not only inconvenient, but nearly a bar 
to keeping up a correspondence with members of their own fami- 
lies?—I can speak to that, for I associate a good deal with the 
intelligent portion of the working classes, and I know that is the 
case; I have a man in my own employ, a native of Glasgow (our 
workmen are in better circumstances than those in dther trades), he 
has frequent letters, which are all brought to me, because he has 
not the money, and I deduct the postage from his wages; his 
letters are always Is. l4d., an amount which would supply him 
with a dinner.” Ay, two, three, or four! 


A merchant from Manchester corroborates this statement. 


“« Being, short of labour some time since, we imported (the first 
experiment of the kind) a number of labourers from Bledlow, 
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Bucks. One of them naturally and properly wrote to his father, 
announcing his arrival and comfortable establishment. His father 
replied that he was happy to hear of his well doing, but that his 
letter had cost a shilling, and that he must be aware that this was a 
sum he could not pay twice. To a man earning 6s. or 7s. weekly 
the present rate of postage is prohibitory, and also cruel, because, but 
for Government meddling, it seems that the poor, that is, the great 
bulk of the population, might enjoy the pleasure, convenience, and 
consolation of communicating with absent relatives, as readily as 
the rich now do.” 


‘“‘T am of opinion,” says a resident at Liverpool, ‘ that there 
exist large classes of the inhabitants of this borough who are 
totally precluded from correspondence in consequenee of the high 
rate of postage; and I beg to mention in particular 50,000 emi- 
grants from Ireland, who are living here, but whose wages are so 
low that they are almost entirely precluded from communication by 
letter with their early friends and relations.” 

“‘T have,” says Mr R. Pearson (5443) about 200 sailors in my 
own employment, belonging to my own vessels, and I know that 
they never think of writing to their friends. I do not believe one 
sailor out of twenty ever thinks of writing to his friends; and I 
know very well they would be glad to do it, but they cannot afford 
it. The expense of a single letter to the north is very nearly equal 
to the wages of a full seaman, and exceeds the wages of an appren- 
tice. The only way in which they can communicate with their 
friends is by desiring their friends to call on the ship-owner or 
agent 5 and they have to travel several miles to do that some- 
times. 


The following communication, which we have been obliged 
unwillingly to abridge, is from a benevolent member of that most 
useful order of society—the working clergy :— 


** Glad as I should be to see a great reduction of postage effected 
on my own account, I hail such a proposition with yet heartier 
good-will for the sake of the poorer classes, the extent of whose cor- 
respondence with their friends I know is curtailed most seriously by 
the amount of the present tax on letters. When the younger mem- 
bers of a family have gone to a distance from their homes, either as 
servants or apprentices, communication by letter is very little car- 
ried on, solely because the sum required for postage is one which a 
common labouring man can very ill spare. It is necessary to have 
much personal intercourse with the poor before one learns what is 
the value to them of every sixpence, and how exceedingly inconve- 
nient is any unexpected call of that amount or more, when their 
weekly earnings are regularly expended as they are received upon 
the actual necessaries of life; and it is only by an effort that any 
sum is laid by to supply clothing, or provide for the quarter’s rent, 
or meet any extraordinary demand upon their resources. That the 
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limited measure of intercourse does not arise from decay of affec- 
tion and want of interest, is quite evident from the terms in which 
the absent members are talked of, from the value set upon a letter 
when it comes(which the minister, or other friend who visits the poor 
at their homes, has frequently brought before him, from the circum- 
stance of their frequently producing the last precious sheet, and 
begging he will read it), and yet more from the eagerness to write 
which the offer to convey a letter gratuitously calls forth whenever 
itis made. Living as I do, in a provincial town a day’s journey 
from London, I have been the means of settling the daughters of 
some of my parishioners with friends in or near London. One is a 
housemaid in my father’s house, another in my brother’s. When I 
was in town the other day I had packets entrusted to me for both of 
these, as also from a third living with a friend, to bring to their parents ; 
but many a week, or month probably will elapse, unless a similar 
opportunity should occur, before another letter is sent. In the 
same manner, when T am going to London, or my town friends are 
returning thither, a letter from the parents is almost sure to be 
forthcoming. I find, too, the practice prevails most extensively of 
getting anybody who is going to town, friend or stranger, if he be 
but a neighbour, to call and see the absentee, and take or bring a 
letter. In fact, they seem on the look-out for means of communica- 
tion free of expense ; whereas, in a common way, it is only upon 
some emergency, when information of importance has to be con- 
veyed without loss of time, that they have recourse to the Post 
Office. Of course, intercourse that is thus carried on must he very 
precarious ; and must be quite another thing from that which pre- 
vails among near relations when there is nothing to prevent their 
writing as ofien as they please. The moral advantages of frequent 
communication by letter, under such circumstances, I rate very 
highly; as one of the best securities for good conduct, where 
young people have been well brought up, is the preservation of 
home feelings in all their freshness, and the nurturing and che- 
rishing of all the pure and wholesome influences that belong to 
the family relations. Give me a girl who left the parent’s roof 
pure, and as long as she writes freely to her mother, I shall 
searcely fear for her virtue. Give me a youth who finds a plea- 
sure in devoting a spare half-hour in the evening to the sister 
whom he has left behind him, and though he be a hundred miles 
off, there is a chain upon him, which, if it does not hold him 
back from evil, will check him in the pursuit of it. Now when 
one considers the field to which these observations refer, the im- 
mense scale upon which the enormous tax upon letters is working 
mischief, in separating the nearest friends, and insulating, during 
the most critical period of life, those who want every help to 
strengthen them against temptation, I really feel that the econo- 
mical part of the question is quite superseded by the moral part ; 
and even if the million and a half of revenue were sacrificed, the 
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gain would be immense. Nobody hates more than I do the com- 
mon outcry against taxation. Asa nation, we do not pay dearly 
for our social comforts and blessings; on the contrary, they would 
be cheaply purchased if we had much more to pay for them. 
But it is unwise, nay, I must say it is unchristian, for a legisla- 
ture to say to a whole people, ‘ You shall speak to your friends, or 
hear from them, only through the state-trumpet,’ and at the same 
time to take for every message it conveys a sum immensely greater 
than the cost of transmission.” 

“It appears,” says a late number of the ‘ Sussex Express,’ 
* that there are 400 families in the parish of Goudhurst too poor 
to receive letters at the present rate of postage.” 

Mr Thornely, M.P. for Wolverhampton, says—“I was surprised 
to learn at the Wolverhampton Post Office how many letters are 
detained for poor people until they can raise the amount of 
postage. ‘The letter-carriers offer them in the first instance, and 
then they remain in the Post Office, perhaps two or three 
weeks, till the postage can be raised.” 

The class several degrees above the lowest, of shopkeepers’ 
apprentices, warehousemen, clerks, and the like, peculiarly ex- 
hibit the effects of correspondence on morals. ‘The superin- 
tendent of a large establishment in the city of London, which 
has 140 persons of this class in it, declared before the committee* 
that all of these were in habits of frequent correspondence with 
their friends, transmitting the letters in the parcels which are sent 
out by the establishment. Another witness has often seen his clerks, 
who have to work for twelve or fifteen hours a day, snatching a few 
moments of leisure to write a little, and returning to their task 
leaving the unfinished letter covered, to be advanced somewhat 
further at the next opportunity. Persons of this class, who have 
not the means of sending their letters gratuitously, are often 
heard to lament the privation; a young man, an usher, who 
had not received a letter from his friends above once in six 
months, though he had seven or eight brothers and sisters, was 
asked how often he would receive one if the postage were re- 
duced to a penny,—** He said he would be happy to receive and 
would send off one a week.”+ A letter to a member of the 
Mercantile Committee states the case of one of that most useful 
class of the community, the dissenting ministers, whose family of 
ten children is scattered over all parts of the kingdom. 


‘¢ For instance, his eldest son resides at a town from whence the 
postage each way is one shilling, that is two shillings! He has a 
daughter in another county, from whence the single postage is nine 
pence (and observe those letters are sent for the convenience of the 
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Post Office a number of miles round the country, and the Post Office 
charges for the distance it affects to carry them). He has a son 





and daughter at , the county town, at the distance of thirty- 
nine miles (from whence the postage is seven pence). You, my 
dear friend, who know Mr , are aware that this family have 
been trained up from their childhood to give instruction to the chil- 
dren of the poor wherever they are placed ; and in all places where 
they are located, they are cheerfully and intelligently employed in 
giving Sunday school and religious instruction to the children of the 
poor families in their neighbourhoods. Suppose these children had 
a power to communicate a slight thought, originating in a changed 
aspect, or some other circumstance, of some one who had hitherto 
been wayward, whose habits had been changed—who had turned 
from sullenness to cheerfulness, and fierce defiance to placid and 
beautiful obedience. These are scenes which, I can assure you, fre- 
quently come under our observation in these towns, arising, we hope 
and believe, from the example and precepts of those young people 
who undertake the gratuitous task of instructing them. You must 
try and imagine what that result would be if this family of children 
were thus permitted to communicate; no one can do it so well as 
yourself, you know that a simple and humble thought has often led 
to the most great and powerful results. The Post Office tax 
entirely shuts out the communication of mind between this amiable 
and affectionate family, and whenever they do write to their parents, 
or one another, they sit down under the idea that they must write « 
letter that their father may think worth the postage. The short line 
expressed from the heart, at the moment, would be worth twenty 
such letters!’ The government by such a course is taking the most 





effectual step to estrange from each other the very best members of 


the community. 

*¢ With regard to my own family—of my nine children, one son is 
engaged in business in London, another is studying at the London 
University, and another is at school in Worcestershire, and I will 
not insult the understanding of the committee by supposing they do 
not feel the immense importance of the rapid, quiet, and cheap com- 
munication of a father with his children.” 


Those who have opportunities of judging of the moral progress of 
young persons of this class know well that when the son becomes 
indifferent to correspondence with his family, when his letters are 
short and seldom, and when the daughter, absent to earn her 
livelihood, ceases to be regular and long in her letters to her mother 
—the moral destruction of the child is likely if not near, and 
society, which has the ready treadmill for the dishonest clerk and 
universal infamy for the fallen girl, owes it to itself and to 
justice to remove every barrier between the mind of the boy and 
the father, the heart of the daughter and the moral precepts of 
her mother. 
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It is not only by the suppression of correspondence among the 
poor that the cause of moral improvement suffers from high 
postage; but also by the effect in crippling the operations of 
religious and philanthropic societies. fee have any conception 
of this evil, except those who, from their situation as officers and 
active friends, have painfully witnessed it. Upon this subject, 
one of the officers of an important institution thus writes in 
answer to a communication from the Mercantile Committee on 
postage :-— 

‘* The correspondence of this institution extends to every part of 
the world ; and we have been particularly inconvenienced by the 
charge on the printed reports of our foreign auxiliaries, which 
seldom exceed two, but are more frequently contained in one shect 
of paper, put in an envelope open at both ends, and brought free of 
expense by the vessels from abroad; these are, with the letters, 
placed in the Post Office bag, and reach us with a charge of from 
SIX OR SEVEN SHILLINGS, UP TO EIGHT OR NINE PoUNDs for inland 
postage of parcels, whose intrinsic value does not exceed one or two 
shillings; the consequence is the packet is refused, and the waste 
paper is all the government obtain—and thus the intercourse be- 
tween kindred societies is paralysed.” 

Wherever, in fact, numbers of persons, scattered in various 
places, co-operate or would be willing to co-operate for any 
beneficial purpose, high postage meets them, and adds so to the 
expensiveness of the operation as always to set limits to it, and 
often to thwart it entirely. All scientific societies feel this. 
Mr Thomas Webste4 Secretary to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, forcibly illustrates the influence of high postage on 
the progress of science. Subjects are constantly discussed in his 
society; accurate information on which can be procured only by 
writing to a great number of persons. 

‘* For instance, during the last year the subject of cements 
was discussed ; the manufacture of artificial cements and the 
manufacture of natural cements. It was of great importance 
to ascertain the nature of the cements in different parts of the 
country; how they were compounded, what were their rela- 
tive ingredients. Another subject was the wear of locomotives 
and the wear of railways. All the data and facts respecting the 
wear of railways, the different speeds of engines, and general details 
on the subject. Other subjects were, the strength of materials for 
buildings—respecting the generation of steam, as to the quantity of 
steam which could be produced by a certain quantity of coals, as to 
the elastic foree when steam was expanded—the duty of Cornish 
engines, that is, the work done by a certain quantity of fuel—the 
blasting of rocks, and many others. On each of these subjects the 
society would have circulated questions to all parts of the kingdom 
had not the postage prevented.” 
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Mr Richard Taylor, the printer and editor of the ‘ Philoso- 
hical Magazine,” shows* the effect of postage upon scientific 
journals. ‘The Post Office charges are often a large portion of 
the expenses of such publications. ‘The contributions to them 
are numerous and short, coming from persons scattered over all 
parts of the United Kingdom and even of the world, and every 
one of these communications pays a large sum to the Post Office, 
for the correspondence previous to it, for itself and its en- 
closures, sometimes subjecting it to treble and quadruple postage, 
for discussions by letter with the editor, and for the transmission 
of proof sheets and revises. The present rates of postage are, 
in the opinion of the same witness, a serious impediment to the 
interchange of thought among scientific men, many of whom are 
in very humble circumstances. With cheap postage “men of 
science would communicate by post as freely as they converse 
together when they have the means of meeting ;” and would be 
‘* anxious to communicate to the public, at the instant, whatever 
they discover, or to enter into the discussion of any new topic as 
rapidly as possible.” 

On the influence of postage in- impeding the progress of 
literary undertakings, several of the most enterprising publishers 
have given striking evidence. Mr Parker, publisher to the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, says—t+ 


‘“<T would beg to speak of the great inconvenience we receive in 
the transmission of sheets by the general post; we are obliged to 
put the author to the inconvenience of reading a proof without 
cutting it up, or we shall incur the charge of double postage. I 
am printing two or three works: on one of which the postage, I 
calculate, would come to 20/., but I am relieved from that by the 
kindness of a gentleman in one of the public departments, who 
has arranged with the editor to frank the letters; on another which 
I am printing I communicate with a gentleman on the Western 
Circuit. I received one packet this morning, 11d., and there will 
be 11d. for the return packet, that amounts to 73 per cent. on the 
compositor’s wages. There are two other works I am about to 
commence, the authors of which are both in Cornwall, and I find 
that the postage on those sheets will amount to 12 per cent. on the 
composition ; of course I shall devise some means of sending them 
if I cannot get them franked, for that is an expense we cannot bear.” 

A learned polyglottist writes to the Mercantile Committee: 

‘«¢ Should a work be printed in Hebrew, Sanscrit, or other learned 
language, and the author or editor reside at Oxford, a proof sheet, 
with its cover, is double postage, the author cuts open the sheet 
to read it, it is returned,—treble postage,—a revise, with the 
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first sheet, is sent down and again returned. Thus far on each 
sheet the expense is heavy, and it admits a remedy by parcels, 
but another grievous inconvenience is created, the printer or 
bookseller is induced not to send a revise,-and trusts -to an 
inferior editor or reader on the spot, whereby errors are made 
which would have been avoided, had not the weight of postage 
charges made a barrier. The talents antl industry and accuracy 
of the English scholar are not inferior to a German; and ‘with 
light postage England would take its proper station in Europe as a 
literary nation. Let us not be contented with our commercial 
pre-eminence, for should your endeavours be successful — 
books, now admitted to be the most beautiful, would then have 
the merit of being the most accurate.” 


Mr Charles Knight,* Mr Whittaker,+ and others, give evi- 
dence to the same effect, and in cases with which we are our- 
selves acquainted, the expenses of the transmission of single 
articles have been counted by pounds: though we must admit 
with Mr Parker that this expense is in a still greater number 
of cases evaded by franks. . 


In demanding, however, a low postage for the sake of litera- 
ture and science, we are pleading in behalf of that which the 
Government of this country has never yet thought worthy of 
any fostering care; and if a tender concern is sometimes shown 
for the morals of the people, it is chiefly when a case has to be 
made out for the Church, or against beershops, or Trades Unions. 
But commerce, that is an object to which all interests except 
that of the all-powerful Squirearchy are accustomed to yield: 
one half of our legislation is intended, or professes to be in- 
tended, for its benefit; and to promote it, and not the revenue, 
was the avowed purpose for which the Post Office was esta- 
blished. But its exactions now press so heavily upon the trade 
of the country that many commercial transactions could not be 
carried on at all without its systematic evasion. 

Mr W. M. Christie says { that the present rate of postage is 
“a heavy burthen on his business by swelling trade charges 
largely and unreasonably”—he has no doubt § that it “ prevents 
the transmission of small orders.’ Mr L. F. de Porquet || ex- 
plains how this takes place: If his correspondents could send an 
order for one copy of a book, at an expense of ld., “ they 
would desire me to leave that book with one of their corres- 
pondents in London, who generally send them a parcel once or 
twice a week; but as that note, requesting me to send a three 
and sixpenny or an eighteenpenny book, would cost me ‘7d. or 9d., 
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they do not send it, so that by that I lose the sale of some thousands 
in the course of a year. At a ld. postage these orders would 
assuredly be sent direct.” 


Mr M. Brankston, superintendent of the establishment of 
Messrs Leaf, Coles, and Co., says—* 


‘<Tt is an important thing to a poor tradesman to be able to say 
to his customer, I have a | and such goods shipped by such a 
steamer: I shall have them by such a day. But they would 
rather do anything than pay the charge of the Post Office. I 
know the feelings of our customers generally. There is a feeling 
of something like disgust at the Post Office charges.” 


Mr Wright, a partner in Messrs Warren’s blacking manufac- 
tory, speaks} to the convenience it would be to him to hear daily 
the progress of his travellers through the various towns and 
villages, an accommodation of which the high rates of postage 
deprive him. 

Mr R. Pearson, wharfinger, enters into the following par- 
ticulars as to the suppression of mercantile correspondence by 
excessive postage :—t 


«One part of my correspondence consists in advising my agents 
of the shipment of goods; formerly, when we did not care so much 
about the expense of postage, we used to send those advices every 
night, now I send them only once for each ship. Another kind of 
correspondence is the advices of the arrivals of ships; I used to 
direct the captains to advise upon their arrival: instead of that 
now I direct my agent to send me a weekly list of arrivals; that 
is on account of the expense of postage. Another is what I call 
special advices ; the consignees of goods which I shipped, a great 
many of them desired me to al them special advice of every 
shipment of goods, if it were considerable, I now send only one. 
There is a great decrease under those heads ; that is independent of 
my ordinary correspondence; the decrease of that I cannot so 
easily calculate, it is not so easily ascertainable; but I am quite sure 
it is very greatly reduced from abstaining from answering questions 
that are notof great magnitude.” 


He adds,§ 


‘“*We have frequently middle-men between the buyer and 
seller, and are placed in very delicate and difficult situations, as 
we often find to our cost; if a ship is lost, there is immediately an 
inquiry made, both by the shipper and consignee, whether the 
middle-man is in fault. I am often obliged to ship goods under 
doubtful instructioris, which I should aot do if I could afford to 
engage in more correspondence.” 
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You have alluded,” said the Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee to a witness,* 


‘* You have alluded to the inconvenience of a high rate of postage 
to the smaller manufacturers; can you adduce any particular 
instance of the effect of the present rates of postage upon them ? 
Ican. I know of orders which have been entirely omitted to be 
executed in consequence of it. I may allude to one which I have 
in my mind now, dated the 2d of January, which I have been wait- 
ing for an opportunity of sending. In that case the goods had 
been ordered from America; the person so ordering them had 
occasion to write to another manufacturing town, and they enclosed 
it in the order for the town in which I reside, and it amounted to 
so small a sum that the order could not be executed without a loss to 
the manufacturer and the merchant. 


‘Then, in point of fact, the order has not been forwarded at 
all ?—It has not.” 


But the most striking testimony to the point is from Mr 
Dillon, the well-known and active partner in Mr Morrison’s 
house :— 


** A case occurs to me (says Mr Dillon) which will show the 
oppressive nature of the postage between London and Edinburgh : 
for example—I have a bill here upon Edinburgh for 25/., and if that 
were our only transaction, or if it were the transaction of a small 
tradesman, having no other, he must send that bill to a banker in 
Edinburgh, which would be a double postage; he would receive 
another bill upon London in exchange, which would be another 
double postage, and he is bound, by the course of business, to 
send a letter of advice; that would be five postages of 1s. 1}d. each, 
incurred upon a two-months’ bill of 25/. In all probability there 
would be a sixth postage, in acknowledgment to the banker. This 


amounts to more upon a two months’ bill of 25/. than the discount 
of the bill for the time.” 


“I had a general impression (continues Mr Dillon) that 
the objection to postage operated very strongly indeed to prevent 
the writing of letters, but I had no idea of the number of cases 
which present themselves in the course of our correspondence. 
With the permission of the committee I will read extracts from 
some letters now before me, which may be taken as samples of the 
objections entertained by many persons to the expense of postage. 
The first is a letter dated Shrewsbury, 27th May, 1837 :—‘ Be 
good enough to pass the above draft for 20/. to my credit, and let 
some one call at , St Paul’s churchyard, to acknowledge 
the receipt: our object is to save the postage.’ The second is a letter 
dated St Austell, 31st Dec., 1837: ¢ Will you be kind enough to 
cause the order on the other side to be delivered to » Cheap- 
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side: the amount would not be worth a postage to them.’ The third 
is ‘ Tonbridge, 3rd July, 1837, with a check: Please indorse the 
check,’ intending this as a receipt, to save the necessity of an ac- 
knowledgment. The fourth is a letter dated Cambridge, Ist June, 
1837, relative to a bill sent for acceptance, 148/. 13s. 9d. The ac- 
ceptor adds, ‘ I had a parcel from you yesterday : why not save me 
postage?’ The fifth is a letter dated Marylebone, lst June, 1837 : 
‘Mr E. M. requests me to say that you may draw on him, to be 
accepted by me by procuration of Mr M. in order to save the expense 
and trouble of sending the bill to . The sixth is a letter dated 
Diss, 2nd June, 1837: * When you send to me have the goodness 
to send me an account of C™ goods, 9/. 9s. 3d., as I cannot make 
it correct.’ The seventh is dated Belfast, 16th June, 1837: ‘ An- 
nexed we hand you a bank order for 232/. 10s. to settle as above. 
You will please retire our bill to you, due on the 20th, and please 
lay it aside until an opportunity offers of returning it free of postage.’ 
The next is dated Jersey, 12th June, 1837: * The enclosed 30/. you 
will please get accepted immediately, and placed to the credit of our 
account. In sending the acknowledgment please include our last 
invoice ; as also our statement of account, all on a single sheet of 
paper, to save double postage.’ The last I shall adduce is dated Li- 
verpool, Ist Feb., 1837: ‘ If you can forward me an acknowledgment 
free, well: if not, do not put me to expense, as I have no eleven- 
pences to spare for the dead sea of the Exchequer. ” 





The extent to which smuggling is carried in letters no one, 
we venture to say, has ever yet dreamt of; smuggling which, 
in a free country, and where the laws profess to be the embodied 
and established will of the people themselves, is the mode in 
which the people express generally the injustice of their own enact- 
ments, and by so doing contemn and disgrace alike themselves, 
their iegislators, and their rulers. This vice—one of the most 
anarchical of all the social vices, and one of which bad laws and 
bad rule are sufficiently productive—is carried on to illimitable 
and incalculable extent, by men whose characters receive not the 
slightest stain from it; and avowed by them, well knowing that 
there perhaps does not exist a single man in the whole realm 
entitled to blame them for it, by being himself guiltless. How- 
ever the universality of the practice and the badness of existing 
laws may excuse it, our legislators and governors should bear it 
in mind that this vice, for the existence of which the supporters 
of the bad laws make themselves responsible, bears the aspect 
each of them fraught with measureless evil—it is a universal con- 
temning of authority—it is a habitual violation of law, and it is 
an education in fraud which spreads like a leprosy through every 
rank and to every member of the community. The laws ought 
to educate the people to order and obedience; the Post Office 
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laws educate every man, woman, and child, to evasion and 
disobedience. 

The Post Office authorities themselves declare the existence 
of this great evil. Mr J. W. Sebright, Post Office surveyor, 
and Mr Edward S. Lees, secretary to the General Post, Edin- 
burgh, join in saying that all classes, the merchant and the 

rivate individual alike, adopt every means of evasion that offers 
itself, by coach, by carriers, and private hands. 


The Postmaster of Liverpool says— 


«¢T am persuaded also that many letters are illegally sent to Liver- 
pool in parcels, in order to be forwarded from this port by ships to 
laces abroad; and this I believe prevails to a considerable extent, 
or out of the number of ship-letters inwards, received at this office 
from places abroad, in one year, 370,000 (exclusive of those for 
Liverpool) are forwarded by the General Posts, whilst only 78,000 
are returned through this office to be sent in ship-letter mails out- 
wards, showing that a vast number must find their way to Liver- 
pool through other channels, as the masters of vessels assure me 
that the number of letters conveyed outwards is quite equal to the 
number brought inwards.” 

The Postmaster of Exeter has ‘little doubt that more letters 
within the distance of twenty miles are conveyed illegally than 
through the medium of the Post Office.” 

According to the Postmaster of Dublin, “every species of con- 
trivance that ingenuity can devise is resorted to for the purpose of 
— the payment of postage. It exceeds any idea persons in 
general may have formed of it. In May, 1837, a warrant was 
issued against Patrick Gill, a carrier, who travelled regularly 
between Granard and Dublin, and on his person were found fifty- 
seven letters directed to persons in Dublin, which he had collected 
on the road.” 


Colonel Maberly, the secretary to the Post Office, admits the 
existence of evasion, but announces a very novel opinion con- 
nected with it. He says, ‘there always must be evasion, inas- 
much as the smuggler must always beat the Post Office, whatever 
rate of postage is imposed.”* ‘For the postage cannot be 
reduced to that price that the smuggler will not compete with 
us, and at an immense profit.”+ ‘There is doubtless truth in 
this, for there always will be a considerable number of letters 
which can be delivered for nothing, and also some which may be 
delivered for less than a penny. This fact is unanswerable against 
a reduction which shall stop at less than a penny ; but the supe- 
riority of the Post Office lies in stability, regularity, security, 
and must also be extended to speed: and if, with a superiority 
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in all these things, when the contest of cheapness is reduced to 
farthings and fractions, the Post Office does not beat the smug- 

ler, so as to annihilate his trade as a trade, it will be extraor- 
inary indeed. Besides, Colonel Maberly’s argument only goes 
to show that the price ought to be less than a penny if necessary 
to defeat the smuggler. We have called his opinion a novel 
one, because it assumes that in letter-carrying that will hold 
which holds in nothing else—that a large capital doing business 
on a large scale cannot compete with a small capital working on 
a limited scale. 

Here are instances which indicate, where complete statement 
would amount to infinitude, the extent of evasion. At the 
Jerusalem and South American Coffee Houses letters for all 
parts of the world are received at three-pence each. There is a 
ship-broker, in London, known to Mr 'T. Lawrence,* who collects 
letters for North America, and the letters collected for several of 
the ships have been enough to load a cab. About 4,000 go 
by rer | ship without passing the Post Office.t The Messrs 
Baring “ were in the habit of sending 200 letters each week in 
boxes, from London, to be put on board the American packets at 
Liverpool.”— (195. 419.) 

An American merchant,{ in 1836, despatched 2,068 letters by 
the post, and 5,861 by other means. The latter were despatched by 
carriers, who were paid a penny for each. Some of these carriers 
make the collection and distribution of letters their sole business. 
They employ little girls and old women to collect the letters, who 
call three times a week, on what are called ‘ carriers’ evenings ;” 
they convey the letters by their own stage-carts or waggons, or 
travel expressly by the mail or stage-coaches with them. 

This system is very extensive in a neighbourhood the popu- 
lation of which is between 3 and 500,000 persons. The same car- 
riers bring back letters. The witness has known of the practice 
since 1807. The letters do not miscarry—money is inclosed in 
them, and this mode of transmission is considered perfectly safe. 
The same system is known to prevail in other towns of similar 
magnitude, ‘I made,” says this witness,§ “‘a calculation some time 
ago by inquiries from these poor manufacturers, and I found that one 
oF them, when in full work, will earn 40s. a week, and they would 
receive = an average 30 orders at 4d. a-piece, if they went 
through the Post Office, which would be a tax of 25 per cent. upon 
their earnings—instead of which, in the way they are sent, it is 
only 6} per cent.” A petition to Parliament was talked of, but not 
adopted—because ‘‘ they were afraid Parliament would not make a 
sufficient reduction to meet the evil; they were very well off as 
they were” (by means of their illegal private post) “‘ and did not 
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wish to make complaints about it, unless they thought Parliament 
would make a sufficient reduction to make it worth their while.” 


Mr F’ Oerton, whose evidence is very explicit on the smug- 
gling in the neighbourhood of Walsall, received seven letters by 
post out of 117, which he had preserved.* He “ would cer- 
— say that not a fiftieth part of the letters to any of the 
neighbouring towns were sent by the post.”+ 

Another witness, who deposed to similar practices in his 
town, being asked ‘‘ as to the probable number of letters sent 
in this way as compared with the number sent through the Post 
Office,” thinks they were at least from 15 to 20 to one, or per- 
haps more. 

One witness explained to the committee,§ that the coach pro- 
prietors in his town conveyed “ Free Packets,” containing let- 
ters to and from London, for the charge of two-pence, in con- 
sideration of being employed to carry the larger parcels of their 
customers. ‘ Another mode,” says the same witness||, “ of 
evading the postage among the travelling houses is by printing 
a number of circulars on one sheet, and having them cut into 
slips and distributed in a town by some mutual friend; that I 
have had from a printer who prints the circulars.” 

Mr Parker, the publisher, avowed that it was a rule in his 
establishment to avoid postage by all possible means. For 252 
letters received he had sent away 912 parcels. In a single post 
letter there are often many slips into which the letter is cut up, 
and these slips are delivered to the parties concerned, sometimes 
six, eight, and ten portions. ‘To enable a letter to bear the 
postage, commercial travellers are obliged to defer sending 
orders until they have as many as will fill a letter, and though 
the practice is inconvenient, the orders of several towns are 
obliged to be included in one letter—he showed one which con- 
tained six orders and nine settlements of accounts. A curious 
mode of evasion is practised among the poorer Scotch students 
at the Universities :— 


‘‘ (5265). There are what are called family boxes, both in Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh ; when students come to attend the College, they 
receive once or twice a week a box from their families, containing 
cheese, butter, meal, cakes, and so on, which they can have cheaper 
from their farm-houses than they can purchase in Glasgow, pro- 
bably also their clean linen; the moment that it is known that any 
family have a son at the University they make a Post Office of 





* Ev, 5744. t Ev. 5704. 


t Evidence, 2707. See also the Evidence of Mr J. Reid (5203), &., of E. F., 
on 28th March; of Mr F, Oerton (5681). 


§ Ev. 4195, &e. | Ev. 4205. 
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that farm-house. I have known the thing done for the last 
seventeen years.” 


The country clergyman, from whose excellent letter we have 
already quoted, says that, from the town where he resides to the 
country town is a distance of thirteen miles, the postage is eight- 
pence, and the carrier’s charge twopence. ‘I have,” he says, 
*‘ had my mouth stopped, when I have been protesting strongly 
against more serious evasions of the revenue laws, as disgraceful 
to those who practised them, by the question, ‘ Pray, do you 
never send letters otherwise than through the Post Office ?’” 


Mr George Saintsbury, Under Treasurer of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘ believes that 
the impression on everybody’s mind is, that the postage is a 
thing to be escaped” (5350). Having occasion to address a 
statement to every parish in the kingdom, he ascertained that the 
postage would cost at least 500/. (5355). But he says— 


‘“‘In the course of getting those things ready for circulation, it 
occurred to me that every letter beyond Manchester would cost 11d., 
that there were of parishes beyond.Manchester 500 (or whatever 
the number, I do not recollect the number now), but that from 
Manchester they would cost on an average but 5d. It did not re- 
quire a very profound calculation to discover that the sixpences thus 
saved would even pay for chaise to and from Manchester to put 
them into the post p Son and still leave a saving: I immediately 
made my arrangement, and started from Loadon accordingly. 
By dint of great expedition I put my own letters into the 
Post Office at Sheffield, at Leeds, at York, at Manchester, at 
Liverpool, at Chester, and at Birmingham, and was back again in 
London in four days, and saved by that means 100/.” 


Newspapers are an obvious means of evasion. They are 
written on, pricked, dotted, invisible inks are used, systems of 
cypher employed, marks are agreed upon, and, since the re- 
duction of the duty on them, the number sent by post has been 
— doubled, that is, the risks of detection have been lessened 
one half, and the means of evasion made twice as numerous. 
An estimate or rather a guess may be made on the extent of this 
evasion from the extent of detection, which of course is not a 
tythe of it. 

The amount of postage charged in Dublin alone, from 6th 
of July, 1836, to 5th of January, 1838, on newspapers, contain- 
ing writing or enclosures, amounted to a total of 2,828/. 15s., 
and in the Irish country offices the amount charged on news- 
papers in the year 1836 was 2,122/, 9s. 1ld., and in 1837, it 
amounted to 3,196/. 16s, 11d. 
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The most of our readers will remember advertisements in the 
newspapers, which are really letters; advertisements in which all 
the letters of the alphabet appear animated by all the passions of 
man. Factors address their correspondents by means of circulars 
in ee ** No. 17, You have a remittance this post ;” “ No. 
20, 84 sacks at 18s. are sold ;” ‘* No. 27, Yours not yet received ;” 
No. 60, Nothing as yet done in yours.” But the most inge- 
nious of these evasions is the telegraph system of addressing 
newspapers, of which we have been favoured* with an epunate 
key, which shows how, having once agreed on a system of signals, 
Mr Brown of London may correspond with Mr Smith of Edin- 
burgh. 
Mr John Smith, 
Grocer, Tea-dealer, 
1 High street, 
Edinburgh. 
Six changes in the mode of the personal address indicate the 
DATES OF THE NEwS to be transmitted—eg. 


Mr Smith . . - Monday. 
Mr John Smith - «+ Tuesday. 
Mr J. Smith . - Wednesday. 
J. Smith, Esq. - «+ Thursday. 
John Smith, Esq. . . Friday. 

— Smith, Esq. . ° Saturday. 


The pEsPATCH OF Goons is intimated by taking the full address 
as above—eg. Goods sent on Wednesday—the newspaper is 
addressed. Mr J. Smith, Grocer, &c. 

The RECEIPT OF Goons is understood by the omission of the 
trade—eg. Goods received on Friday—the address is John Smith, 
Esq., 1 High street, Edinburgh. 


Events or THE Markets— 














Tea-dealer alone . ‘ . Prices of Teas rising. 
Grocer . ‘ é s % falling. 
Grocer and Tea-dealer - ——— Sugars rising. 
Grocer, Tea-dealer, &c. . o— falling. 
Grocer, Kec. . - + «+ Markets dull and stationary. 


Other information is conveyed by Tea-dealer, &c., Tea-dealer 
and Grocer, Tea-dealer, Grocer, &c.—eg. Suppose sugars rise on 
Monday—the address is Mr Smith, Grocer and Tea-dealer, 1 
High street, Edinburgh. 





* It was to defeat this system of evasion that Mr Charles Whiting, of Beaufort 
House, urged upon the Government, eight years ago, the adoption of his stamped 
envelopes or “* Go-frees,” 
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Events 1n Monty Marrers indicated by the changes in the 
mode of writing the locality. 


1 High street ; . Remittances received safely. 
— High street . . . Bills sent for acceptance. 

1 High st. ; . Acceptances received. 
—Highst. . - . Bills dishonoured. 


This is a system which, though it may not baffle ingenuity to 
discover, defies all legal penalties. 


But these changes are not all—red ink and blue and black may 
all have separate meanings ; the seals are often made signals, and 
instances occur in which the same character extends even to the 
dashes and ornaments of penmanship. 


The abuses of franking have been noticed by Ministers them- 
selves in Parliament. ‘To have a Member of Parliament ina 
large firm in London is often a saving of two pounds sterling a 
day, or seven hundred and thirty pounds a year. A Member 
receives fifteen and sends out ten double or treble letters each 
day, which, as the franks will always be used for the most distant 
letters, and more than two shillings on an average each double 
letter, gives a result nearer a thousand a year than the sum we 
have mentioned, and, as they will often cover bills of exchange, 
each of which would be a double letter, the estimate is not 
exaggerated. Many bankers, it is said, hire a Member’s pri- 
vilege to frank their letters. The following fact we have on 
good authority :—Application was made before noon one day at 
a banking establishment for the payment of a money order. 
The bankers, without assigning a reason, hesitated, and asked 
for a delay of an hour. The applicant, inferring that the house 
was about to stop payment, insisted on immediate compliance with 
his demand, which compelled the bankers to admit that they had 
not yet received their letters from the West end, which contained 
their instructions. A frank may be redirected several times, and 
thus save several postages. Several of the clerks and functionaries 
of the Government offices have powers of franking unlimited 
either by weight or bulk, and haunches of venison have been 
known to be franked, and one of these, we shall call him the Hon. 
Franklin Gofree, franked a grand pianoforte to one of his fair 
cousins. 


It was inevitable that alaw which everybody violates must be 
defeated of its object; that a tax which everybody evades when he 
can, and can evade so easily, must be unproductive to the revenue. 
Rude and coarse as are the standards by which financiers judge 
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of a tax, easy as their consciences usually are as to its oppres- 
siveness, it is yet a maxim with them that a tax which does not 
increase with the increase of wealth and of population, requires 
to be lowered. The Post Office revenue has remained nearly 
stationary for the last twenty years.* The last twenty years! 
What words are those! It is within those twenty years that 
the persons capable of writing a letter, or of reading one, have 
swelled from a small minority to a great majority of our still 
increasin gg it is those twenty years that have seen, on 
the one hand, an increase of wandering over the earth, and of 
everything which tends to separate locally those who have occa- 
sion constantly to communicate, and, on the other hand, an ex- 
tension and multiplication of commercial transactions which 
hardly took place before in a century, and the whole of which 
turns upon correspondence as its very pivot aud fulerum. What 
shall we take as the measure of this? If we take the statistical 
fact nearest allied to the increase of letters, the increase of 
public carriages, we find that between 1815 and 1835 the 
stage coach duty increased 128 per cent. If the Post Office 
revenue had increased in the same rate, it would now, as 
Mr Hill remarks, have exceeded three millions and a_ half. 
It has remained steady at about a million and a half, while 


the American postage revenue has during the same period in- 





* Extract from the Returns furnished by the Post Office Authorities ( Appendix 
to Parliamentary Evidence). 





Years Gross Charges of Net Rate per Cent. 
ended. Receipts. Collection. Receipts. of Collection. 


£ £ £ £ 
1811 1,987,404 546,460 1,365,251 27 
1815 2,372,429 675,548 1,598,295 
1816 2.418,741 704,639 1,619 196 
1821 2,172,875 611,187 1,465,605 
1826 2,367 567 636,353 1,632,267 
1831 2,301,431 694,254 1,517 951 
1833 2 277,274 643,464 1,531,828 
1837 2,461,806 704,768 1,645,835 


on 


_ 
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The state of the revenue lately published gives the net receipts of the year ending 
5th April 1838, at 1,517,7432., being 70,352/. less than that of 1814-15. We have 
added the rate per cent. of the charges of collection, because, by showing that it 
has not increased, we dispose of the allegation of the Post Office authorities, that 

: the non-increase of net revenue is to be attributed to the increased charges in- 
curred for the public aecommodation. 
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creased threefold, and the French, in three-fourths of the period, 
has risen from 23,892,698 francs to 37,405,510.* 

Shall a fiscal system, thus pernicious to morals, literature, 
science, and commerce, thus impossible to enforce, and thus ex- 
tensively failing in its mere fiscal object, be persevered in if a 
change which would remove all the evils can be demonstrated to 
be feasible ? 

We are no partial advocates of Mr Rowland Hill’s plan, 
and we should hail any better scheme with still greater satisfac- 
tion. But no plan, in the least degree approaching Mr Hill’s 
for completeness or practicability, has yet appeared, It has had 
to contend against a very strong prejudice, that which it raises 
up against itself by its own excellence: its news seems “ too 
good to be true.” Aware that this was what he had to dread, 
Mr Hill, in the proportion in which he has been splendid in his 
promises, has been cautious and accurate in his proofs : and his 
official adversaries have been always beaten by tim when they 
have condescended to particulars; We express our conscien- 


MR HILL’S PLAN. 





* See the ‘Annuaire des Postes.’ The following facts show the rate of 
increase :— 











Year. Revenue. Number of Letters. 
1821 23,892,698 francs. 45,382,151 
1830 33,727,649 — 63,817,260 
1836 37,405,516 — 78,970,561 

















+ A curious instance is that of his conjectural estimate (for conjecture was all 
that was possible) of the annual number of chargeable letters transmitted through 
the Post Office. Mr Hill, at first, estimated the number at 88,000,000—afterwards 
at 80,000,000. This estimate was ridiculed by the Post Office authorities; but as 
no less than four estimates have since been given by those authorities, each succes- 
sively advancing on the numbers of its predecessor, and approximating nearer to 
Mr Hill's, we may expect in time a fifth even surpassing Mr Hill’s. On the 30th 
Nov., 1837, Lord Lichfield stated their number to be 42 or 43,000,000. But this 
estimate overlooked the twopenny post. Ina Post Office return dated 7th Dec., 
1837, the number is estimated at 54,634,920: here twopenny post letters are 
ineluded, but no sooner was the return made than it was discovered that the penny 
letters had been omitted. Another return, dated 9th Dec. was therefore given, 
whereby the number is augmented to 58,224,840. Lastly, we have an account of 
the number of letters actually posted during a week, commencing 15th Jan., 1838, 
whieh amounts to 1,313,933, and this, multiplied by 52, gives 68,324,516. All 
commercial men concur in opinion that this week gives a very low average for the 
year. The first and last weeks of the month are usually the most busy: and Mr 
George Moffatt (4361) says, ‘* January is ordinarily a slack month in — 
dence. In the last January the inclemency of the weather had broken up all the 
inland water communications. The canals were all ice-bound and the river blocked 
for several weeks—there was comparatively little correspondence—trade was com- 
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tious belief that the plan would be perfectly successful in all that 
he anticipates from it. That the public would obtain by it 
almost total relief from postage, and that the revenue, as soon as 
the change was in full operation, would be as productive, and 
probably much more productive than at present. It is not ne- 
cessary for us to go into the details of a plan for which the whole 
country is simultaneously petitioning: we will rather show what 
the new evidence before us has afforded in confirmation of Mr 
Hill’s principal positions. Much surprise has been excited by 
Mr Hill’s demonstration of the exceedingly small proportion 
which the cost of carriage, the only element of expense that de- 
pends on distance, bears not only to the postage but to what 
each letter actually costs to the Post Office, between the moment 
of receiving and that of delivering. Upon this circumstance rests 
the justice of having but one rate for all distances, and Mr Dil- 
lon, in the following passage,* places it in a strong light :— 


** The charging postage in proportion to the distance may be fair 
and proper, or otherwise, according to the circumstance of the case ; 
looking to all the circumstances of the Post Office in this country, 
I submit that the charge with a view to distance is not fair or desi- 
rable. Ifthe question were as to the transit of two letters, each sent 
by hand, then it would be fair that a letter sent to Edinburgh should 
be charged more than a letter sent to York, because the expense of 
the man travelling to one place would be greater than that of the 
man travelling to the other. It the same man had given to him a 
thousand letters for York, and a thousand letters for Edinburgh, 
the case would be the same: but if he had given to him two 
thousand letters indiscriminately, which he had to take to his house 
and sort, and to divide between York and Edinburgh, it would no 
longer be true, to the same extent, that he should charge in propor- 
tion to the distance ; it becomes yet more different if all the letters to 
all the towns in the kingdom are first to be sorted on one spot, say in 
London, and despatched in different directions ; and if, when they 
arrived at their destination, they are again to be distributed and 
delivered. The case is again further altered if the tax, as a source of 
revenue, is to be laid on each letter. The cost of transit which, in 
the case of a single letter, was everything, becomes in a more compli- 
cated case little or nothing: it may form so small a part of the 
whole as not to deserve notice as an element in apportioning the 
price of postage. The charges of which postage is made up 
are; first, the charge for providing receiving houses held by re- 





pletely at a stand-still, as will appear from the amount received by the customs 
and excise.”” Since then the highest of the four estimates must be much too low, 
the truth cannot be far from Mr Hill’s conjecture. 

* Ev. 3573 
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spectable parties ; secondly, for sorting, arranging, and despatching 
the bags; thirdly, for the transit of letters; fourthly, for providing 
houses or offices, with responsible officers, where the letters may be 
again received ; fifthly, for sorting the letters for delivery ; sixthly, 
for the actual delivery by competent parties, at stated times ; 
seventhly, a tax for the purpose of revenue, which may be consi- 
dered as a profit on the transaction. Now it is evident that of those 
seven elements one only, the transit, is affected by the distance which 
the letter has to be carried ; and that the least intellectual and least 
responsible as it is the one the most affected in the way of reduction by 
number and by improvement in the way of arrangement and of science. 
If the bags of letters were propelled, as it was at one time proposed, 
through a pipe or tube, still the cost of transit would be little or 
nothing, and the improvements in the modes of conveyance, and the 
contract for the conveyance of the bags by mails, and other circum- 
stances, have almost approximated to that state of things so that the 
cost of transit has become so small as scarcely to be taken into the 
account. There are many analogous cases in which the mere 
transit of goods adds little or nothing to their price or value in the 
market. A book published in London is sold at the same price 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh. Articles of wearing apparel, 
in the large cities where the means of transport are many and cheap, 
are sold at the same prices in all the different parts of the kingdom. 
To show how little the cost of transit sometimes enters into the 
price of goods, I may mention to the committee, in the way of 
example, that we buy goods in Manchester, they are conveyed to 
London, we sell them in London, very often, to dealers resident in 
Manchester, who carry them back to the place from whence they 
came, and after the cost of two transits, they will have bought them 
of us cheaper than they themselves could buy them in Manchester ; 
and in this instance, the cost of transit, as an element of price, 
has become absolutely destroyed by the force of capital and other 
arrangements.” 


Not only is the sole portion of the expense, which varies with 
the distance, comparatively trifling—(from London to Edinburgh, 
as Mr Hill shows, it is only about one thirty-sixth part of a 
penny)—but even for the same distance it varies from day to 
day, as much as for different distances. ‘The expense of the 
inail is the same whatever number of letters it carries: one day 
that expense may be shared among twenty letters, and each may 
cost sixpence, another day among two thousand, when the cost 
would be but a hundredth part of the sum. To a less distant 
place, if it be a place which receives fewer letters, the cost of 
carriage per letter may be higher than to a more remote one ; 
and so, therefore, on the Post Office principle, ought the postage. 
The Postmaster-General himself has taken the trouble to illus- 
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trate this by his comparison (made to controvert Mr Hill) be- 
tween Edinburgh and Louth.* 

The same statement, made with so deep a design of confuting 
Mr Hill, supplies invaluable confirmation to some of Mr Hill’s 
main points. Lord Lichfield, in the House of Lords, pointed 
out as the great oversight in Mr Hill’s calculations, the omission 
to take account of the increased number of mails that would be 
required to carry so great an increase of letters as his scheme 
required. To impute to Mr Hill any such oversight, was an 
oversight in Lord Lichfield; but let us look at Lord Lichfield’s 
own facts. The contents of the Edinburgh mail, in the instance 
taken by Lord Lichfield, were— 





Cwt. qrs. Ibs. of. 

Weight of the sacks and bags . . . ee 98 
— 2296 newspapers... . a a 

— 2stamp parcels . . . . eo i 8 4 

— 484 franks <a 0 1 19 15 

— 1555 chargeable letters eo t..43 
Total weight . 4 2 23 13 





Of the Louth mail— 





Weight of sacks and bags . . . . « » O O 25 0 
— 866 newspapers ..... « } «@. 6 6 

— 365chargeable letters . . . . 0 0 8 O 

— 108 franks x 0 0 8 12 
ee °S & « &—= 1 1 a As 





Observe how small a portion of the weight of either mail con- 
sisted of chargeable letters ; and how many times the number of 
these might be multiplied, without any very formidable addition 
to the entire weight. The reduction of postage would not 
increase the number or weight of the stamp parcels, franks, or 
newspapers ; observe also, that the mails contract to carry eight 
hundred weight. Now, in the instances produced by the Post- 
master-General, the Edinburgh mail carried only 4 ewt. 2 qrs. 
23 lbs. 13 oz., having still room for 3 ewt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 30z. ‘The 








* He shows (2785) that the carriage of the letters from London to Louth, 148 
miles, costs nearly twice as much per letter as the letters to Edinburgh, 400 miles. 
The carriage to Louth costs 1/. 17s. 7d.—that to Edinburgh, 5!.—but there are 
few letters to divide the 1/. 17s. 7d. and many to divide the 5/, If cost of carriage, 
therefore, were to be the criterion of charge, the postage to Louth, at only half the 
distance, should be double that to Edinburgh. The rule of charging according 
to distance does not even proportion the demand to one item of the expense, 
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Louth mail carried still less—1 ewt. 1 qr. 27 lbs, 12 0z.—having un- 
employed capabilities of carrying an additional 6 ewt. 2 qr. 4 02. 
Eleven-fold the number of chargeable letters might have been 
conveyed by the Edinburgh mail that day, and eghty times the 
aumber of letters by the Louth mail, without requiring additional 
mails, or oceasioning additional expense for carriage. Mr Hill 
has met with an excellent defender in Lord Lichfield against 
Lord Lich‘ield’s objections. 

A six-fold increase of the correspondence transmitted through 
the Post Office is considered by Mr Hill, on grounds apparently 
not to be questioned, as sufficient (at an uniform rate of a penny 
fur each letter not exceeding half-an-ounce) to give the present 
amount of revenue. Of this six-fold increase, the mere sup- 
pression of smuggling would suffice for a large part. Even 
though no increased number of letters should be written, the 
evidence has already shown how immense would be the increase 
of those transmitted through the Post Office. But to doubt that 
there would be an enormous increase of letters written, would be 
to resist the experience of every analogous case of reduction,* 





* The following, among many other instances which might be given of this fami- 
liar truth, are cited by the Mercantile Committee :— 

“ The price of soap has recently fallen by about one-eighth; the consumption in 
the same time has.increased by one-third. 

« The consumption of silk goods, which, subsequently to the year 1823, had fallen 
in price by about one-fifth, has more than doubled. 

“ The consumption of cotton goods, the price of which, during the last twenty 
years, has fallen by nearly one-haif, has in the same time been four-‘olded. 

“ The coffee trade affords another striking illustration of the advantageous 
effect of a low duty. 

“Jn 1783 the duty on coffee was Is. 6d. per pound, and the revenue yielded 
only 2,869. 10s. 10$d ; in 1784 the duty was reduced to six-pence per pound, and 
yielded immediately 7,200/. 15s. 9d. 

hes following table further illustrates the effect of a high and low duty in this 
trade, 











| Quantity entered 
| Year. Duty. for Revenue. 
Ilome Consumption, 
} r lb, lbs. £.- ie @ 
| 1807 s. Bd, 1,170,164 161,245 11 4 
reduced to in 1809. 
1808 7d. 9,251,847 245,856 8 4 
raised in the interval 
1824 s 7,993,041 407,544 43 
reduced is 1824 again 
to 6d, 
183) 6d. 22,740,627 583,751 0 0 














An instance still more in point is the effect of the gradual reductions in the rates 
of postage on ship-letters. In 1834 the Liverpool letters amounted to 15,318; in 
1838, to 63,116. In 1834 the number of Hull letters was 15 797; in 1838, 47,457. 
Contrast this with the stationary condition of the General Post Office revenue, 
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and the whole tenor of the evidence before the committee. We 
give a few specimens of this evidence :— 


Mr H. es secretary to the Atlas Insurance Com- 
pany, says,* “ We have 200 proprietors residing in the country,” 
and there are occasions on which we might wish to address 
every holder of a policy, “but we never do address them sepa- 
rately.” 


Mr Wright, partner of Messrs Warren, already cited, states,+ 
that with a penny postage he would send 4,000 letters through 
the Post Office; he now sends 130. 


Mr J. Pearson says{ he should be willing for a few years to 
engage to pay as much postage as at present. 


Mr Parker, the publisher, is asked §— 


‘‘ In the case of your own trade, supposing no increase in your 
annual returns to take place, to what extent do you think your 
correspondence would increase ?”—*T still say that my communi- 
cations received and sent out would increase from twelve to twenty- 
fold.” 

“If the Post Office were to contract with you for your future 
correspondence, how much should you be willing to contract to pay 
for it ?’—* I should be very glad to enter with them into a contract 
to-day, to give them five times as much as I pay now, and to do 
that for seven years.” 


A merchant of Liverpool writes— 


“One of our neighbours would post one hundred letters per 
month, all of which at _— go by coach parcels and private 
hands, and have done so for years.” 


Other witnesses give more detailed and explanatory testimony 
to the nature of the increase which would take place in their cor- 
respondence. Mr W.M. Christie|| had, in 1837, 18,000 and 
upward invoices forwarded into the country: “we sent only 
1,246 by post, or 7 per cent.;” with a penny postage nearly 
the whole would have been so sent. Mr Charles Knight says {— 


«‘ We have a list of 1,860 country booksellers, all respectable 
people, with whom we should not deal ourselves, for they are for the 
most part supplied by the wholesale houses, but to whom we should 
send about the 20th of each month invariably, if the postage were 
reduced to one penny. I should direct, for example, 1,860 cir- 
culars to be sent this month, and should continue them every month 
during the year as long as I was engaged in my present business ; 
that would give an average of 24,000 letters sent out by our esta- 
blishment annually for that object. But I will mention to the com 





* Ev. 3991. + Ev. 3877. Ev. 5448, 
§ Ev. 5026, | Ev. 3368. q Ev. 3290. 
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mittee the desirableness of the means of meeting another class of 

persons. We publish a work that is having a very large circulation, 

the ‘ Pictorial Bible ;’ it is a Bible with notes, which not being doc- 

trinal, suit every class of the ee community ; ae nese equally 
n 


by members of the Church of land, and by Wesleyans, Inde- 
pendents, and so on; that work will be completed in two months from 
this time. There is no difficulty in obtaining a list of all the clergymen 
in England ; there is no great difficulty in obtaining a very com- 
plete list of all the Dissenting ministers,—to all those I should send 
a circular, announcing the completion of this work, stating the 
nature and peculiarity of it; that alone, upon a rough calculation, 
would dispose of 20,000 circulars.” 


Mr L. F. de Porquet says *— 


“« If the postage on circulars (I say nothing about written letters 
at present) were to be one penny, I should send not less than 
25,000 to 40,000 in the course of a twelvemonth; but if it were 
half that amount, according to the size of the circular, if I could 
send a circular of a quarter of a page, I should send 100,000 to 
150,000 in the course of a twelvemonth. I should not mind con- 
tracting to the amount of 100/. or 150/. a year for the conveyance 
of those small slips by post; that accommodation would increase 
my business, I should think, to four times what it is now.” 


To show the manner in which this multitude of circulars 
would produce further correspondence, the same witness addst— 


‘¢ T was on the continent three years ago ; being a perfect stranger, 
having left it many years ago, I wanted to inform the scholastic 
world of France that I was at Paris, and that I had upwards of 100 
commissions from persons in England wishing to be employed in 
France as English teachers even without salary. To write to 
each of those individuals I wished to address would have cost 
me 90/. or 100. in France. I could not afford to send out 5,000 
letters, but I found that by paying two centimes I could send a 
lithographic letter to the very further end of the kingdom, which 
was Marseilles or Toulon. The profit to the French revenue 
was, they not only received my two centimes, or two centimes 
and a half, on 5,000 copies, which were done in forty-eight hours, 
but those circulars caused upwards of 100 or 200 letters during my 
stay in Paris, in one month, the respective postage of which was 
paid by the parties making further inquiries ; and it has been produc- 
tive to the English revenue, ever since, on the average, monthly, 
of not less than ten to twelve letters, which they are now writing to 
me in England ; and of course they pay part of the postage, which 
comes into the English revenue.” 


Mr T. L. Murray says,j— 





* Ey.3920, + Ev. 3933, t Ev. 5785. 
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‘In the institution I am at present establishing, the National 
Loan Fund ‘Life Insurance, the effect of a reduction in postage 
would be to increase it, perhaps, an hundred-fold; I can i sem a 
say how much it w ould i increase it; for instance, I hold i in my hand 
a prospectus, which is a kind of pamphlet, that by means of the 
Post Office might be transmitted: it is too heavy for a frank. I 
dare say, in the course of six months, we should dispatch to different 
parts of the kingdom at least 100,000, and which would lead to 
much correspondence; that would be a very small portion of what 
we should ultimately send, looking to a continuance of years.” 

This gentleman says, that as a question of mere profit, if he 
had to farm the Post Oflice revenue, and were to pay not 
a million and a half, the present net receipts, but two millions a 
year to Government, he should prefer, for his indemnifica- 
tion and profit, to charge only Id. postage. A Leeds manu- 
facturer paying about 400/. postage per annum, expressed to the 
Mercantile Committee his readiness to join with the other mer- 
cantile houses, who pay two-thirds of the entire postage of the 
place, in guaranteeing to Government those two-thirds during 
a year’s experiment of the penny postage plan for Leeds alone. 


We must set bounds to our citations, and close this part of our 
case with two important, we might almost call them conclusive con- 
siderations. One is, the profitableness of the e existing penny posts ; 
of which, as we have already seen, there are 1556 in England 
and Wales alone, and which yield a profit of nearly 50 per 
cent.* It is true, the greatest distance which letters are carried 
by any of them is + about thirty -eight miles ; but distance, we have 





* RETURNS OF THE PENNY POST FOR 1836. 











ENGLAND AND WALES. £ a & 
Gross Revenue - - - - . 43,208 2 4 
Total Expense + - - + + 24,518 9 9 

Net Revenue - . - 18,689 12 7 

SCOTLAND. 
Gross Revenue - - . - . 4863 6 7 
Total Expense - - - - - 1,757 17 O 
Net Revenue - - - 3,105:9 7 

IRELAND. 
Gross Revenue - - - - . 4544 13 1 


Totai Expense - ° - - - 3,464 19 9 
Net Revenue - - - 1079 13 4 


It must be remembered that many of these posts had been established so recently 
as even the very year of the return. 
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seen; is the least important item of charge; an item which in 
the transit from London to Edinburgh is only one thirty-sixth of 
a penny, cannot much: affect the profitableness of a penny post. 

The other, and still stronger argument, is drawn from the fact 
that private agencies distribute many periodicals all over the 
kingdom for a farthing each. 


‘‘ The cases,” says the Post Circular, ‘‘ of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,’ * Saturday Magazine,’ ‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,’ and 
other cheap periodicals, afford illustrations of the very low rates at 
which distribution of jarge numbers may be conducted. The 
‘Penny Magazine’ is distributed weekly in considerable towns, at 
the houses of its subscribers. It reaches the subscriber for one 
penny—which he pays generally after acredit. Out of this penny 
the following charges take place :— 

*¢1. For the labour and capital of the retail bookseller ; 

“<2. For the carriage aid distribution to all parts of the kingdom ; 

‘3. For the agency of the London publisher ; 

“<4, The profit of its producers ; 

“© 5. The cost of actual production, viz.— 

Composition of eight folio pages. 

Engravings. 

Artists’ designs. 

Authorship. 

Paper, and 

Machinery for printing each copy. 
Each of these departments bearing its own profit. 

‘“‘ If a private agency were willing to distribute any number of 
these papers, weckly, for on ranTuinG each, it may be readily 
Seige bee eager the same agency would be to do the same busi- 
ness every day for the same profit of one farthing on each paper. 

*¢ If private establishments could and actually did perform this 
distribution profitably at this cost, besides embarking capital and 
taking risk, can it be said with any foundation that a GovERNMENT 
is unable to execute the distribution of a piece of paper of less 
size and weight than the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ without embarking any 
capital, and taking no risks, not for a rartuine each letter, but 
for ONE PENNY?” 


a 


The indirect benefits to the revenue which would follow a 
reduction of postage are believed to be sufficient to make up the 
deficiency, should there be one, which we do not believe, caused 
by the adoption of Mr Hill’s plan. The increase of business of 
ail kinds, from the stimulus it would give to activity, would alone 
ensure, in the opinion of several intelligent and practical 
witnesses, to the revenue, a sum equal to any loss that could 
possibly be sustained, even granting the auguries of the Pest 
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Office functionaries to be well founded in that department. It 
is certain to cause an increase in the consumption of, 
and consequently in the revenue derived from, paper. Mr 
Charles Knight* says that the increased sale obtained by addi- 
tional publicity in his business alone, which pays 4000/. a year 
of duty on paper, would give the revenue a quarter more, or 
10002. 

It has been surmised that another part of Mr Hill’s plan, the 
compulsory payment in advance, would be such a check to cor- 
respondence as would much impede the realization of the whole 
anticipated increase. No doubt, if the present immense rates of 
postage continued to be exacted, the necessity of payment in 
advance would be a very serious check to correspondence: not 
so, however, if the payment required were so small a sum as 
ld. There is ample experience on the point. Payment in 
advance is not found to check the correspondence of soldiers and 
sailors. ‘Those two classes are already in the enjoyment of both 
parts of Mr Hill’s Post Office system; a uniform and low penny 
postage, contingent upon payment in advance. And what is 
the result ? 

I conceive, says Capt. J. Bentham,+ that the soldiers on an 
average (how unlike other persons of their rank in life) ‘‘ send 
seven letters and a half yearly each.” He observes{ that soldiers 
appear to appreciate this privilege most highly, and believes 
that many of them learn to write (expressly for the purpose of 
writing their own letters) after they have joined their regiments, 
and zealously attend the regimental schools. The habit of cor- 
respondence, he says, makes them much more valuable members 
of the regiment—it conduces to their respectability—and though 
they have very few conveniences, and the barrack is not well 
adapted for writing in, they anxiously avail themselves of the 
opportunity. He thinks, if their correspondence were subjected 
to the present rates of postage, not one letter in thirty would 
be written, certainly not one in twenty. 

Uniform payment of postage in advance is the established 
plan in the presidencies of Bengal and Madras; and although 
the rate of postage is only one-third less than ours, the advance 
is not complained of by the residents, nor thought materially 
restrictive of correspondence. 


One of the chief reasons for payment in advance is, that it 
would expedite the delivery of letters. Every letter now takes, 
on an average, five minutes in delivery; but as slits in doors 


© Ev. 3238, +++ Ev. 4787. "+ Ev. 4790. 
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would be likely to become general when the postman had no 
motive to wait, the knock would be given, the letter left, and he 
would pass on. When what was called the “early delivery” 
existed, 570 letters on which the postage was not collected at 
the time of delivery, were delivered in half an hour; whilst 67 
on which the postage was collected, occupied an hour and a half. 
So that the one delivery was 25 times more expeditious than the 
other.* 


As to the mode of payment in advance, Mr Hill suggests the 
issue of stamped sheets of paper, or stamped envelopes, or small 
pieces of paper which may be fastened by a solution of glue to any 
sheet of paper whatever: and these to be sold by all stationers 
and post offices. An ingenious mode of preventing the forgery 
of these stamps has been invented by Mr Tideuan, the paper- 
manufacturer—specimens of which were circulated with the last 
edition of Mr Hill’s pamphlet. It consists of inserting in the 
wool of the paper itself parallel fibres of silk, which are dis- 
cernible whenever the paper is torn: and the expense of pre- 
paring it takes it out of the reach of a forger’s capital, even 
should the penny, which is not likely, hold out a sufficient in- 
ducement to him.; ‘This mode of payment would obviously effect a 
large reduction in the expenses of the Post Office. ‘ There would 
be no letters to be taxed; no examination of those taxed by 
others ; no accounts to be made out against the deputy postmasters 
for letters transmitted to them, nor against the letter-carriers.” 


We conclude with one word ta Mr Spring Rice and the 
Ministry on their conduct in this matter. This is not a party 
question, it is not even a political one unless they make it so; 
and while we can easily imagine the difficulties which stand in 
their way when a reform proposed in a department of fiscal 
administration, is opposed by the man they have themselves put 
at the head of it, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that if they 
continue ill-affected, or indifferent, or inactive, on Post Office 
Reform, they will afford the Conservatives an opportunity of 
acquiring a popularity pervading all ranks, and, intensest 
among the poorest, and they will give Mr Croker one grain of 
truth to be put into his next catalogue of good deeds done by 
the Tories and left undone by the Whigs. We beg them to 
remember that no reduction short of what Mr Hill proposes can 
effect the desired end; a twopenny postage will not try the 
principle of his plan, because it will not defeat the smug- 
gler, and a union of payment in advance with any rate of 


* Eighteenth Report of Com, of Rev. Inquiry, p. 621, 622, 
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postage higher than a penny. would .probably not. call ; forth 
the increase of correspondence necessary to compensate the 
revenue. Any such half measure,, if it failed, would be con- 
sidered as the failure, of Mr. Hill’s plan, and. the imperfect 
experiment. would diggyst.and outrage the views.of the. whole 
of the men most aegve.and energetic, in pursuing this, reform, 
because they ou ¢onsider it,. though -professedly , a...trial, 
really a betrayal of ‘the principle te support. Even if 
Ministers regaml merely the revenue itself (and no supposition 
could on a Yutstion like this be more degrading ‘to them, ‘hor 
further from thé ‘reit feelings of some of their number), they will 
look ‘atthe’ revénue aftér.a very narrow and contracted ‘fashion 
indéed, they “will consider‘a small part, and not the whole, if the 

do not see’that the reductions in the expenses of the Post Office, 
tle increase of correspondence, the additional consumption of 
pane’ and the stimulus imparted to trade of all kinds, will amply 
enablé them to méet the dreaded defalcation. But this is not 
a Matter to be argued solely on such grounds,— Ministers profess 
théihselves, and have represented the Queen, as having mich 
at’héart the education of the people,—a uniforny penny ] e 
will give motives, strong as the. be&t affectigs' of the’ hitiizin 
breast,'to the poor for the acqiisitioli of ‘ élemmenttary instruction : 
it‘ will waft to the ears of tempted Yotith thie persutisive whispers 
of paténtal love and godiiéss’y it Wil citcultite’ thought, know- 
ledge, “fiteidship; virtue, and ‘by bringing’ tllivkers and friends 
neareffo eath’ dfher, promote very gredtly the formation of a 
noble and ‘beautifil ‘civilization among’ all the people. 
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